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Now CML gives 
even more 
for the money! 


Connecticut Mutua Lire’s 1961 dividend scale 
shows an increase in total of about 124% over the 
1960 scale. Also, CML has increased the interest 
rate on funds left under settlement options and on 
dividend accumulations to 3.8% for 1961. 

CML’s dividend scale has increased seven times 
in the past ten years and here is an example show- 
ing how policyholders have benefited. 


A man of 35 bought $10,000 Ordinary Life in 
1951. At the scale then in effect he would have 
received dividends of $667. Because of CML’s 
seven dividend increases since then he will have 
actually received, by the end of 1961, $815.20. 


High interest on funds left with the company under 


Connecticut Mutual |Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY *« HARTFORD 
Dividends Paid to Policyholders Every Year for 115 Years 








settlement options means much more than most 
policyholders realize. These examples show the 
difference: 


























Atinterest of: | 3% | 325% | 35% | GML’ 
Number Monthly Payments of 
$100 from $20,000 Proceeds 274 285 296 3 Li 
Total Paid in $100 Monthly Pay- 19 
ments from $20,000 Proceeds $27,400 | $28,500 | $29,600 | $31.1 +d 
Proceeds Required to Provide - 
$1000 Interest Income per year $33,333 | $30,769 | $28,571 | $26,°'6 





- 


In keeping with CML tradition the higher ¢ vi 
dend scale applies equitably to both new and >I 
policies. This means lower life insurance costs fof 
all CML policyholders. 
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ONLY a few years ago, doctors could 
do little more than say to their patients: 
“You must learn to live with high 
blood pressure.” 


That advice still holds good. But. 
nowadays there are specific treatments 
by which this condition can often be 
controlled when not complicated by 
some underlying disorder. Your doctor 
will decide if such treatment is indi- 
cated in your case. 


Many new drugs are largely respon- 
sible for helping to reduce the risks of 
this condition. These drugs, which must 


When your blood 
pressure goes up 


be prescribed, can lower blood pressure 
and may reduce the possibility of dam- 
age to the heart and blood vessels. 

Since high blood pressure affects an 
estimated 6 million people in our coun- 
try, you should know these facts: 


1. Hypertension can develop without 
any warning symptoms whatever—a 
good reason why everyone, especially 
those middle-aged or older, should 
have periodic medical check-ups. The 
earlier it is detected, the easier it is to 
control. 


2. Hypertension occurs more than 


here’s how to help 
bring it down 


twice as often among overweight peo- 
ple as among others. A combination 
of overweight and high blood pressure 
is a serious matter. 


3. Anyone can develop high blood 
pressure. It is more common, however, 
among people who are subject to a 
great deal of tension and anxiety. He- 
redity is an important factor, too. 


Many people with high blood pres- 
sure or hypertension live long, useful 
lives through moderation in living hab- 
its, weight control and faithful observ- 
ance of their doctors’ instructions. 








Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY® 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, WN, Y. 


For February, 1961 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in publications with a total circulation in ex- 
cess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Red- 
book, Reader’s Digest, National Geographic, 
U.S. News and Look. 




















WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Report available upon request 


ALL LIFE STOCKS 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 


Wire System 


John C. Legg & Company 
Baltimore and New York City 


Troster Singer & Co. 
New York City 











SYMBOL 
OF SERVICE 


For more than a quarter century this GPM emblem has stood 
for sound, dependable and extraordinary service. Originally 
founded to serve the military, today GPM serves every walk 


of life with a portfolio of policies for every insurance need. 


GPM is licensed in 27 states and the District of Columbia and 
has expanded its regional offices from 6 to 14 to better serve 


policyholders in every part of the United States. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

P. J. Hennessey, President Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
HOME OFFICE; 505 E, TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


hetecsaieenrs: D.C. © SAN FRANCISCO @ SAN ANTONIO ® SAN DIEGO * HONOLULU 
EY WEST © NORFOLK, VA. © MEMPHIS © SEATTLE © BILOXI 
GREENVILLE, rity ® SANTA ANA, CAL. © BRUNSWICK, GA. © ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 








Life Steck Index 
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End of 1957 


1958 1959 1960 

January ........ 158.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 187.9 
February ....... 161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 
March ......... 168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.1 
WEE. nso cen 149.6 148.2 142.3 188.7 rl76.8 
Me Seccwanees 148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 r174.3 
OUND: idiaa-cs ente 153.4 154.5 147.8 180.3 7176.3 
| eee oye 160.2 162.3 159.2 198.0 r178.7 
August ........ 150.5 . 153.5 160.9 198.4 1184.6 
September ..... 136.2 149.7 163.0 187.0 rl71.4 
October ....... 142.6 134.7 170.7 184.1 rl174.8 
November ...... 140.5 138.9 187.8 188.7 181.2 
December ...... 140.9 134.2 191.0 190.4 193.0 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


r—Revised. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1960 Range Bid Price 
LIFE COMPANIES 


High Low 12/30/60 
Life Companies 
American Sener NOG SS Nic sStdaccas .. nostdes 39//, 30 30!/, 
MOLE Ms aun sce cadled saiedaeaba dco doe vocadeewas 98/4 75} 96'/, 
American "Hertings SeGdcesbAaD SE Ce Secccapeedsbecoens i 6 6 
PORE, TENE hic coc ccitccbbvcsicsvicenccesdsaee 10 7 7 
IER EERE EDD. o's. oso cacec tdcasdentashaséarios 24 177 22 
Beneficial Standard .......... ogee om 12 15/2 
Business Men's Assurance .... «oars a V4 42'/, 
California Western States (c) 





Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General 
















310 398 
Continental Assurance 135 18! 
Franklin Life (b) ........ 62!/2 77 
gon, groves Life ... 47 64 
GM GID bo dcdadédescccce 16\/, 19'/, 
p= ae (c) 37'/2 42'/, 
TE Sek hase hns occ éeicviubsosice ban cts 1,190 1,330 
Liberty Na Ae Peau bahovebths ates t4eCanict eco o Shh | 51; 59 
Life & Casualty ................ ee EVA 16!/, 
Life Insurance be Virginia (g) 47 55//, 
BARCOUR PUNUNROEE 5 occ vibes beitinc ens see 190 y 
Massachusetts tademaity pardediivaededtcssocelvesare 4b\/, 33 39//, 
I sce hc cdediacs ecaciesescceasecconnté 49 57 
National Life ., Ranger EER any pepC ate. 125 97' 115'/, 
National Old Line (Ark.) .................5- Wl 16 
North American Life Insurance (Chicago) . 12 14!/. 
Philadelphia Life (e) ...............00c0ceeees 46, 55!/; 
ME IEE eats nn bast doce sie bhi lsseSeceinceve 38/, 44 
I NN EO ns occcnnsoesh cisigseupatomabes 33//, 
TEE vacbeauabdcccansccaccincssscaddesccace 78 88 
soukesestere Life 47'/2 53 
Insurance 73 22/: 
( 28!/2 31% 
% 42%, 
28 3! 





Best’s Insurance News—Life Edition  {ublishes 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. Second 
Foreign, $5.00 (two years $8). 
Postmaster: Please send 


ass vagy paid at Rensselaer, 
Single copies 50 cents. Also quantity rates. 


monthly by Alfred M. a Poe many, 
Turnpike, Box Rensse’ 


Inc. Publication Dies, Columbia 
laer, N. ve ‘and General Offices, Best Buildinc, 
N. Y. Subscription hee United States and Canada, $4.00 (two years $6): 


notices to: Best's Insurance News—tLife Edition, Best Bullding, 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New York. 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 
of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 


For February, 1961 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. «+ NEW YORK 5 « DiIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Underwriter og jstritutor Dealer 
Investment Securities 








Robert J. Tiffany, CLU., a million-dollar producer in an 
area of 90,000, has an accomplished family, too. Billy, 15, 
is varsity tackle at Cooper High. Jerry, 17, is varsity catcher 
at Abilene High. Julie, 8, and mother Clarine are accom- 


eEeVGt : ae | Oil Man: For ten years 
' ce ; Bob served as Sec’y- 
Treas. of West Central 
Texas Oil and Gas As- 
sociation. J. C. Hunter, 
Jr. (center) and Jim 
Lauderdale are past- 
presidents. 





He teaches “the 
adult couples class 
at First Presbyterian = 
Church, where the Os 
whole family sings LE 

in the choir. \ 


And he sandwiches 
a lot of. selling in 
between his civic 
activities. Here he 
hands his potent sig- 
nature-pen to Ben 
Barbee, Division 
President of Ander- 
son-Clayton Co. 


plished pianists. Although Bob works out of the Martin 
Agency in Fort Worth, his heart belongs to Abilene. He was 
Committee Chairman of Abilene’s recent Diamond Jubilee. 
And also served as Director in the Chamber of Commerce. 























Also is chairman of 
Annual Estate Plan- 
ning Conference—as he 
has been since 1957 
when it began. With 
him are R. L. McMillon, 
V.P. of NALU; Dr. 
Davis W. Gregg, Pres. 
of American College of 
Life Underwriters, and 
Dr. Arthur E, Upgren, 
economist. 


Served on City Com- 
mission for two years. 
Here, as chairman of a 
Chamber of Com- 
merce committee, he 
talks to Tom Leeth, 
left, executive of U.S. 
Time Corp.; Brice 
Todd, Pres. of First 
State Bank; and E. A. 
Wells, Superintendent 
of Schools. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in hand with the 

prestige of the company he represents. This is why Bob is proud THE E QUITABLE 
to be a life underwriter for Equitable. It’s a full life. And a Life Assurance Society of the United States 
rewarding one. Living Insurance Is more than a need Rgpad Poe: 395 Seventh Ave,, Naw Teak §, 8. ¥. 


-.-it is a career! 


Tune in The Equitable’s Our American Hearrace, Saturday, March 11, NBC-TV 
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Company Developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 

Cantind tite los.’ Ce. sic ciscakee oes eee Fort Worth, Texas 

Herald Life Insurance Co. 2.0.05. .0.. cen ewene Jacksonville, Fla. 

National Exectuive Life Ins. Co. wiles ood hesenaipeas cds Atlanta, Ga. 

CALIFORNIA Admitted 

American Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ............-.-4-- Portland, Ore. 

Great American Life Ins. Co. ..........00000 e000 Newark, N. J. 

Sentry Life Insurance. Co. 2.06. ae oak bcdies ws Stevens Point, Wis. 

COLORADO Admitted 

American Investment Life Ins. Co. .............-- Nashville, Tenn. 

American Mutual Life Ins. Co. ...............- Des Moines, lowa 

Pacific Fidelity Life Ins. Co. ...............06. Los “Angeles, Cal. 

Sulectns: Live-tns, Gols 2 ee ees Phoenix, Ariz. 

CONNECTICUT Admitted 

Great Eastern Life Insurance Co. .............. Providence, R. |}. 

FLORIDA | Admitted 

Pioneer American Insurance Company ......... Fort Worth, Texas 

GEORGIA Admitted 

American Educational Life Ins. Co. .............. Nashville, Tenn. 
Examined 

Atlanta Life Insurance Company ..............-..-- Atlanta, Ga. 

HAWAII Admitted 

Manhattan Life Insurance Co. .............. New York, New York 

IDAHO Admitted 

Western Travelers Life Ins. Co. ................ Los Angeles, Cal. 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

The State Farm Assurance Company ............ Bloomington, Ill. 
Admitted 

Ageocintes Lite ten Coke ee ee eke oe Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charter National Life Insurance Co. .............- St. Louis, Mo. 

Lite: tis.) Com. et Seimei SS bas on ale eaeebuerae Louisville, Ky. 

National Farmers Union Life Ins. Co. .............. Denver, Colo. 

Unions ‘Sachs Le Miss SOO os ihice’ son cca saat ceeees Atlanta, Ga. 

INDIANA Licensed 

Raval Ameren: Lite. nik Goa 6066 ks fess an ewes cas Marion, Ind. 
Admitted 

American Educational Life Ins. Co. ...........-.. Nashville, Tenn. 

Pusccinigm tie thes CO) oe oa oscd vc. os 6s ccsa > eae ee Chicago, Ill. 

MAINE Admitted 

Great Easter. Life ths: Co... veces cc cele cwcns en Providence, R. |. 

United Insurance Co. of America ..............-4-- Chicago, Ill. 

MARYLAND Admitted 

Franepert: dave: Insurance: Coc oid 6055 bo ccd ce eae Dallas, Texas 

MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 

Security-Connecticut Life Ins. Co. ............ New Haven, Conn. 

MICHIGAN Admitted 

American Travelers Life Ins. Co. ............5.- Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Catholic Knights of America ...............05: St. Louis, Mo. 

Prudent American Life Assurance Co. ..........-. Cleveland, Ohio 

San: Life ins: Co. of Ameritas. ii cin ccead aikaess Baltimore, Md. 

Surety Life Insurance Co. ...........20000e Salt Lake City, Utah 

MINNESOTA Admitted 

Sun Life Insurance Co. of America ............... Baltimore, Md. 
Examined 

Abate Teiset Uiifte ins: Cock, Siti ce ds cna ccwaccnes Milwaukee, Wis. 

MISSOURI Admitted 

American Life Insurance Co. ..........2000000- Birmingham, Ala. 

Western Security Life Ins. Co. ............ Oklahoma City, Okla. 

MONTANA Licensed 

Continental Security Life Ins. Co. ............. Great Falls, Mont. 
Admitted 

Great American Life Ins. Co. ..............cceeeee Newark, N. J. 

Western Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co. ................ Denver, Colo. 

NEBRASKA Admitted 

Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America ............ East Orange, N. J. 

Minnesota Protective Association .............-- Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wisconsin National Life Ins. Co. ........ 0.22.00: Oshkosh, Wis. 

The Capitol Life Insurance Co. ........... 0. ce eee Denver, Colo. 

General Bankers Life Ins. Co. .............. ce eeees Denver, Colo. 

Pennsylvania Life Ins. Co. ............00 eee eens Philadelphia, Pa. 

Springtiold -Life -lnsi Go. + ¢ iia sack Seasics cc Seni Sees Brattleboro, Vt. 

DORNY EHO BOB Fc ccoks sh Succ ee ee Stevens Point, Wis. 


NEW YORK Examined 

United Mutual Life Ins. Co. ................005; New York, N. Y 

NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Sun Life Insurance Co. of America ...............-. Baltimore, Md 

NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 

General Bankers Life Ins. Co. .............--0005s Denver, Colo 

OHIO Licensed 

VUhio Life Insurance Company .................. Hamilton, Ohio 
Admitted 

Geogia International Life Ins. Co. .................. Atlanta, Ga. 

Glebe: tie Inerance Co. oo55.. oo. . Saws dawcsee as Chicago, II! 

Zurich American. Life tas. Co. 5... 6. 0c cae encase Chicago, I! 

PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

Central Life Assurance Company .............- Des Moines, lowa 
Examined 

Catholic Knights of St. George .................. Pittsburah, Pa. 

Mercantile Lite dwac Gee 255356 6k a aided ec eaes Philadelphia, Pa. 

RHODE ISLAND Admitted 


Citizens Life Ins. Co. of Now York ............. 


-New York, N. Y. 
Continental American Life Ins. Co. ............ 


.Wilminaton, Del. 


Pickenty Lie NUN ac ea cc ok oon cee dows Fulton, Ill. 

United Life & Accident Ins. Co. ................-- Concord, N. H. 

Springneane bie tee COs San. ek Se hs cv e's Brattleboro, Vt. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 

Mount Vernon Life. Ins. 'Coi oc. cece eet Columbia, S. C. 
Admitted 


Kentucky Central Life & Accident Ins. Co. ...... 


..Anchorage, Ky. 
Service Ins. Co. of Alabama 


Serie Givers oe baa a Birmingham, Ala. 


Dissolved 
Pewee tie FOG Oe (5 Sk ee hh cet ly EC. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Fortune National Life Ins. Co. ..................--. Madison, Wis. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Pioneer American Insurance Company .......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Sun Life: ins.’ Ce: of America 2... 2.25065. oo Baltimore, Md. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Alaska Western Life Ins. Co. ...............--. Anchorage, Alaska 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 


Great Eastern Life Insurance Co. .............. Providence. R. |. 


Horace Mann Life Ins. Co. ..............0 eee Sprinafield, II! 
Midwestern United Life Ins. Co. ............... Fort Wayne, Ind 
Zurich Americanslife Ins. Co: sii ci ve eed. Chicago, Ill. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
Georgia International Life Ins. Co. .................. Atlanta, Ga. 
Pennsylvania Life Insurance Co. ................ Philadelphia, Pa. 
WYOMING Admitted 
American Investment Life Ins. Co. ...........-.-. Nashville, Tenn. 
United Founders Life Ins. Co. ............. Oklahoma City, Okle. 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. ................ Boston, Mass. 
OTTAWA Admitted 


California-Western States Life Ins. Co. 
Wawanesa Mutual Life Ins. Co. ...... 


QUEBEC Admitted 
Concoriaciite ine. Goi. is cece scsc nse Cologne, Germany 


Pees ses Sacramento, Cal. 
......Wawanesa, Manitoba 





Conventions Ahead 


FEBRUARY 


13-15 Health Insurance Assn. of America, Group Insurance Forum 
Biltmore, New York City. 

15-18 Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, 54th Annual, Royal York, 
Toronto. 

17-18 New York Assn. of Life Underwriters, GAMC, Conf., Gideon 
Putnam, Saratoga, New York. 

21-22 American Bar Assn., Insurance Section, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

21-23 San Francisco General Aqents and Managers Assn., Northern 


Area Managers Conf., Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beac', 
California. 


(Continued on page 119) 
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Life Sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE * 





























1959 1960 YJ Change 
JM ik acd assess $4.918 $4,864 —1%, 
Fo. sd. cone 5,296 5,396 +29, 
MOMs so 0bs <aidse.e 6,055 6,284 +4Y, 
APM haa oasis évccniious 5,877 5,842 —I%, 
WO ion bc cacao s} 5,745 6,069 +6% 
QuMMbiige es «chs doayice 6.266 6,716 +79, 
Jul ig cede. ses ab ceeds 5,592 5,923 +69 
AuMMMIEN. «ciigiae tod & 5.633 5,900 +59, 
COR ce = 5 wig S's ons 5,489 5,585 +2% 
OGEP Sai arcuks das 5,928 6,065 +2% 
November ........-..- 6,250 6,649 +6% 
DeGRMOO? sok 52secees 8,017 6,992 —13% 
Ch eee ae DAS $71,066 $72,285 +2% 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
ORGIES M.'kk:s drmateare $3,651 $3,544 —3% 
ON sy cee cat 3,819 3,891 +2% 
7 Lees. 4.633 4.68! +1% 
TS IR ope 4,500 4,381 —3% 
eee in eb wae 4,373 4,531 +4% 
DPR CORES SES 4,609 4,551 —I%, 
7 ERR Epes 4391 4,098 —7%, 
NS TEE SO 4,135 4,346 +5% 
September ........... 4,010 4,031 +1% 
DOMED oss oh coca 4,320 4,321 0% 
November .......+0+. 4411 4,526 +3%, 
gt a 5,012 4,909 —2%, 
eS Br as $51,864 $51,810 0%, 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
eS BRIS Pa ere $492 $491 0% 
ies bs 569 567 0% 
RS re rrere 640 576 —10% 
TS SEE tree 577 597 +3% 
ce 637 656 +3% 
DO hs he bs ss ee ae ar 60! 607 +1% 
Daa lo seid da scalar 543 541 0% 
OO EE OR Ser 543 569 +5% 
September ........... 560 550 —2% 
De Rrey ire aa 587 580 —I% 
November ........... 581 543 —7%, 
DORMINBOR osc ceased 529 485 —8y%, 
AIT CRSP oe atari $6,859 $6,762 —-l% 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

WOMMIIE ross: co din bane $775 $829 +7%, 
FOUND cos Ge kGh aa wee 908 938 +3% 
MOE iscnarsccud asics 782 1,027 +31% 
* pote 800 864 +89, 
de teers abs dces 735 882 +207, 
DUNE iadsdsdeccs tt wee 1,056 1,558 +489 
‘FORNEY 658 1,284 495%, 
LO sae as 955 985 +3% 
September ........... 919 1,004 +9%, 
OGMMIIR: Sach p acc swabs 1,021 1,164 +14%, 
November ........... 1,258 1,580 +26, 
December ............ 2,476 1,598 —35% 
oe $12,343 $13,713 +11% 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 
Life Insurance. 


* Includes individual policies written on groups of persons. These policies 


amounted to $610,000,000 in the first twelve months of 1960 and $755,000,000 in 
the first twelve months of 1959. 


* 1959 Figures have been revised to include Hawaii. 
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— Increasing Term 
Grows With The Prospect 


This new life insurance plan automatically keeps 
pace with the buyer’s increasing value. 


The face amount stairsteps upward each year until, 
at the end of a 10 or 15 year term period, double 
the initial amount is available for conversion. 


Although the face amount grows, the premium stays 
the same. This level premium is low, too. 

Example: Under the 10-year plan, the rate for a 
25-year-old buyer of $10,000, that grows 

by $1,000 annually, is only $6.56 a month. 


This policy gives the buyer a unique advantage. 
He substantially and automatically increases his life 
insurance coverage over the years without any 
additional evidence of insurability! The buyer may 
convert the amount then in force at any time 
during the life of the policy, also without 
evidence of insurability. 


An up-and-coming prospect plans to be worth 
more tomorrow than today. Worth more to his 
family, employer, or to his own business. 


He wants insurance to grow with him. 
And Occidental’s Increasing Term does just that. 


O C C I D E N TAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 
Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
Best’s Life News 
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e*° Letter writing is considered by 
some to rank in importance to the 
agent with face to face selling. The 
impression a letter creates is the im- 
pression a client will have of the 
agent and the agency. Unfortunately, 
many agents have difficulty drafting 


effective “action” letters. Letters 
That Get Action suggests what must 
be done by the agent if he is to make 
full use of an important technique. 
See page 18. 


eee Insurance is a subject in which 
a large number of state legislators 
take great interest. All state legis- 
latures have insurance committees 
which are active to a greater or lesser 
degree and each year many bills 
dealing with some phase of the in- 
dustry are placed in the legislative 
hopper. As 1960 was an off legisla- 
tive year, in that the legislatures of 
many states were not in session, the 
volume of insurance bills was cor- 
tespondingly smaller. The State 
Legislative and Legal Activities of 
the year, along with the expectations 
for the next year, are reported on 
page 20. 





e News 


*® What will be the impact of the 
ew administration on the insurance 
eld? This is indeed a difficult ques- 
ion to answer but the author of the 
itticle on page 25 presents a coher- 
rit and sound forecast of the future. 
Df course, any prognostication must 
be hased on events of the past and 
hat seems to be sound fact. In dis- 
ssing Personal Insurance the 
uthor appraises the position of the 
nsurance business in the light of 
paign promises and post-election 
talities. What is necessary - is 
Wareness of the fact that govern- 
hent has a tremendous job ahead 
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of it in the field of- foreign affairs 
and must not risk endangering per- 
sonal initiative at home, so crucial 
to its survival. 


e°° More and more companies 
today offer accident and sickness 
policies for impaired risks along 
with their regular disability cover- 
ages. The impaired risk program 
often presents several troublesome 
problems for the actuarial depart- 
ment: How do you rate different 
hazards? What is the basis of a 
flexible system ? What factors should 
enter into premium calculations? 
How do you develop a statistical 
program for these risks ? The discus- 
sion of Substandard Underwriting 
on page 29 answers these and many 
other questions related to impaired 
risk coverages. 


eee By making use of settlement 
options, annuities can become A 
“Hedge” Against Inflation. If an 
over-all program is well planned the 
wife of the insured may never have 
to experience the unfortunate effects 
of inflation upon fixed incomes. On 
page 33 this aspect of life annuities 
is discussed and several features of 
settlement options pointed out. 


eee The answer to many an insur- 
ance companies’ dream may well be 
anew Multiple Purpose Form. This 
new form described on page 47 is 
not only an effective premium notice 
but manages to convey a personal 
message and serve as its own pre- 
addressed return envelope. The 
author of the article about these 
“dream” forms, president of a large 
insurance firm, finds the new form 
system a great boon to, and stimulus 
for, a growing business. 


eee The world of capital gains, 
capital losses and capital assets is 
often a confusing one even for the 
expert. New legislation worries one 
company but pleases another. The 
problem, basically, is not as complex 
as it seems. The article Federal 
Taxation on page 52 serves to clar- 
ify the situation and presents a 
workable technique for applying 
simple rules to difficult problems. 
The key to the situation, according 
to the author, is proper planning by 
men armed with all the facts. 


eee Many mathematical tasks must 
be performed by the actuarial staff 
of a large insurance company. One 
way in which time and labor can be 
saved is by using a calculator. Aetna 
Life is one company that has found 
the calculator a valuable asset in 
solving both developmental and rou- 
tine actuarial problems. The article 
on page 57 discusses the mechanics 
of the machine and points out the 
advantages gained when a Calculator 
Speeds Mathematics. 


eee The one-half of one per cent 
mortgage service fee paid by the in- 
vestor has come under considerable 
pressure lately. Servicers argue that 
this high fee is needed to offset losses 
in procuring loans. Servicing Mort- 
gage Loans, the article on page 63 
states, did not originate with the 
idea of loss from the procurement 
of loans. The high service fee, it is 
argued, is needed to build up capi- 
tal, but the article questions this 
premise and states the ideal solytion 
to the servicer-investor relationship 
would be a flat fee—one paid evenly 
over the life of a loan and the estab- 
lishment of a means to set up a re- 
serve to meet servicing emergencies. 


eee In this, the second month of 
the new year, it is perhaps wise to 
pause for a moment to consider the 
position of the insurance industry 
in an expanding economy. What is 
needed is reappraisal in A Time Of 
Change. Questions must be asked 
and new ideas infused into the old. 
The answers may not always be 
pleasant but the author of the article 
on page 73 presents a searching anal- 
ysis of the past and an optimistic 
outlook for the future. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


IFE INSURANCE does not operate in a vacuum. If 
| ete business conditions are good, the climate for 
life insurance is good. If business generally is down that 
fact will have an effect, immediate or delayed, upon our 
industry. Therefore it makes sense to have a look at the 
state of the economy in 1960 before discussing life in- 
surance. 

General economic conditions during 1960 should be 
characterized as “mildly disappointing but not yet seri- 
ously disquieting.” Several features stand out—low steel 
production, restrained and cautious plant investment, 
increased reliance on soft goods and services rather 
than durables, a drain on the gold supply which led to 
uneasiness, increased unemployment, a failure to pro- 
duce the Federal budget surplus expected, and higher 
consumer prices. Some favorable aspects of the economy 
were more employment than ever before, a high level 
of business activity, and action taken to reduce the drain 
on gold. 

While it would be correct to say that 1960 was a highly 
prosperous year when compared with many years in the 
past, it fell considerably short of the expectations of 
most people. The much over-used term “soaring sixties” 
can now be regarded as a hope that may be fulfilled later, 
but when applied to the opening year should be charac- 
terized as wishful optimism. 


Gross National Product 


During 1960, gross national product totaled about 
$504,000,000,000, according to current estimates. This 
compares with $480,000,000,000 in 1959, $437,000,000,- 
000 in 1958, $440,000,000,000 in 1957, and $419,000,- 
000,000 in 1956. Our prediction last February for the 
total of goods and services during 1960 was too high 
by about 14%. 

A year ago the steel industry was operating under 
an order which called for an 80-day cooling off period, 
after which the steel strike could be resumed. Our 
prediction that the strike would not be resumed came 
true. While we made no prediction regarding total 
steel production during the year 1960, some steel spokes- 
men predicted a year of high production. This did not 
come true, and it is our belief that steel production will 
again run much below capacity during 1961. This is 
because there is reason to believe that users of steel will 
be restrained in their ordering. Plant expansion is at 
only a moderate rate, automobile production is high in 
number of units, but this is the era of the compact car 
which uses less steel than the full-size model, and other 
users of steel will not stick their necks out in 1961. 
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Automobile sales, according to spokesmen for the in- 
dustry, should range from 1960’s 6,700,000 to 7,000,000 
units, including 500,000 imported foreign cars. The 
Department of Commerce is less optimistic, predicting 
sales of 6,700,000. Despite the fact that many large sized 
cars are being made, the obvious fact is that, unless a 
major change in style occurs, less steel will be needed as 
the trend toward the more economical car continues. 
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Housing Starts 


Another key to prosperity is the number of housing 
starts. Last February we predicted a figure of 1,250,000, 
somewhat higher than most forecasts. Economists now 
believe that housing starts during 1960 totaled about 
1,290,000 units. A prediction as to housing starts during 
1961 has to take into account not only the cost of build- 
ing but many other factors, including the cost of mort- 
gage money. Interest rates are high, which means that 
the cost of borrowing money would seem to be a deter- 
rent to homebuilding. We do not believe that high in- 
terest rates have much effect on the volume of mort- 
gages. Too many other factors are important. Som 
of these are the rate of formation of new families, the 
birth rate, the price of land, especially suburban land 
in the 1960’s, and the rate of marginal employment, buying 
particularly that of wives. Considering all factors, wine gor, 
believe that residential building will show between 1,J not rise 
000,000 and 1,250,000 starts in 1961, with the value of), ail 
all construction staying about the same as in 1960, withi1 Toe 
a range of two to four percentage points. in 1961 

The employment picture in 1960 was one of increas 000,000 
ing numbers of people at work, but with the economy; ae 
unable to absorb all the new workers available. Thé ininue § 
result was that unemployment grew along with the em difficult 
ployed rolls. In October the percentage of the labor forcg,,, 4 $5 1 
out of work reached 6.4%, the highest rate since Octobe§ ¢ ‘nines 
1958. (The postwar high occurred in August 1958, whe highs di 
unemployment reached 7.6%.) Postwar records fo 
November were indicated by preliminary figures shov 
ing a 6.5% unemployment rate. There are no signs th 
drastic improvement in the rate of employment can b 
expected in the new year. It is possible that the ne} 
Administration will be able to get Congress to vote aif, 
to depressed areas, but it is unlikely that any larg} 
















bargains 


We a 
nd the 


measure of pump-priming will be undertaken. lowin 
New investment in building and plant rose in 19004 Purch 
compared with 1959, but it can be expected to declinytited S 


in 1961. The pressure for new capacity does not exist ated $ 
Let us say that business plant and equipment expendy'< ord 


Best’s Life Neg Febr 


in- | tures in this new year will be close to the 1959 figure, 
900 | or $32,500,000,000. 

The The steel strike which came in 1959 was preceded by 
‘ing } a period of inventory build-up, followed during the 
zed | strike by drawing down of the inventories. After the 
3s a, steel dispute was settled there came a period of rapid 
d as} inventory build-up, so rapid that along in the spring of 
S. 1960 inventories became too large. In a number of fields 
of activity the latter half of last year was a period of 
inventory adjustment which will extend into the first 
half of this year. We expect that business will begin 
cautious accumulation of inventory late in the spring, 
but that inventories will be only moderate by year-end. 
Government spending can be divided into state and 
local, and Federal. State and local, including school 
districts, has been rising fairly steadily for several years 
and can be expected to continue. Federal government 
spending has been rising recently under the Eisenhower 
Administration, Whether this rise will continue under 
the Kennedy Administration is a question that cannot 
be answered yet. Many people believe that there has 
been very large waste in defense expenditures, especially 
with regard to missiles, which has not come to the 
notice of the public because of the classified nature of 
the defense program. If the Kennedy Administration 
should so reorganize the Defense Department and its 
ment} buying as to effect the saving of several billion dollars, 
tS, W4 the defense budget—and the total Federal outlay—might 
en 1 tnot rise. Failing such a saving, however, some increase 
alue fin Federal spending seems inevitable. 

with} To come toa prediction about Gross National Product 
in 1961—the increase in G.N.P. has averaged $21,000,- 
000,000 per year for the last several years. The range 
OnOM} of increase, however, has been from $43,000,000,000 to 
. Th4minus $3,000,000,000. Predicting G.N.P. for 1961 is 
the eM difficult, but we will place it between $514,000,000,000 
or foredand $517,000,000,000. 
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Detobe Consumer prices, which consistently reached new 
a highs during 1960, will continue to edge upward, with 
rds 


“‘Pbargains to be had only in depressed areas. 


s sho 
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F can b Life Insurance in 1960 

a We are indebted to the Institute of Life Insurance 
ny Ia rr d the Life Insurance Association of America for the 


ollowing figures on the life insurance business. 

1960: Purchases of new life insurance by residents of the 
5 declingUnited States during the year just past totaled an esti- 
rot exis ated $73,000,000,000, of which $52,000,000,000 was 
expen lew ordinary, $14,000,000,000 group, and $7,000,000,- 


Life N for February, 1961 


IN 1960 AND 1961 


000 industrial. In force reached $585,000,000,000 at 
year-end, an increase of 8% over 1959. This comprised 
ordinary $340,000,000,000, up 8%, group $175,000,000,- 
000, up 914%, and industrial $40,000,000,000, about the 
same as 1959. Credit insurance totaled $30,000,000,000, 
an increase of 12%. 


Our prediction at the beginning of 1960 was for total 
sales of $72,300,000,000, not counting credit. We pre- 
dicted ordinary slightly above $53,000,000,000, group 
$12,300,000,000, and industrial $7,000,000,000. We 
predicted $580,000,000,000 of life insurance in force as 
of the end of 1960. 


The estimated average policy size, according to the 
Life Insurance Association of America, at the end of 
1960 is $3,560, an increase of $140 over the average 
policy at the beginning of the year. The average group 
certificate is $4,070, up $200. The average industrial 
policy has increased $15, to $405. 


Investments 


Assets of life insurance companies domiciled in the 
United States increased $5,800,000,000 during 1960, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life Insurance and the Life 
Insurance Association of America. At year-end they 
reached $119,450,000,000. As was the case at the end 
of 1959, corporate securities, mortgages, and other non- 
governmental investments accounted for about 90% of 
assets. Corporate bonds composed 39% of assets, mort- 
gages 35%, and stocks 4%. United States government 
bonds were estimated at 5.5% of assets. Below are 
amounts of assets in various categories. The percent- 
ages are percentages of the total portfolio. 


As for amounts, corporate bonds totaled $47,100,000,- 


000, of which industrial and miscellaneous bonds ac- ° 


counted for $26,600,000,000 (22.3%), public utility 
bonds $16,750,000,000 (14% ), and railroad bonds includ- 
ing equipment trust obligations, $3,750,000,000 (3.1%). 
Mortgages amounted to $41,750,000,000 (35%), in- 
cluding $3,000,000,000 of farm mortgages. The L.I.A.A. 
says that of non-farm mortgages, estimated to be $38,- 
750,000,000, F.H.A. and V.A. mortgages are expected 
to total $16,000,000,000. All residential loans make 
up three-fourths of total non-farm mortgages, with the 
remaining one-fourth representing business and commer- 
cial loans. Real estate investments of the companies are 
$3,850,000,000 (3.2%). Common and preferred stocks 
total $4,800,000,000 (4.1%). Policy loans are esti- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Katsumi TOKUNAGA 


With no previous life 
insurance sales experience, 
Katsumi Tokunaga has 
done well as a member of 
the California Franklin 
organization. Practically 
all of his sales are on 
Franklin “Specials.” 

Here is a record of his 
cash earnings to date, 


starting with his first full 
year: 

Se aa SRS $ 5,766.28 
BOGE 6 Se ihe 8,435.58 
Bd erate 12,326.39 
ee 12,417.33 


1960 (11 mo.) .. 14,952.77 








iy 


ve got it made... 
thanks to Franklin!” 


Campbell, California 
December 15, 1960 


Mr. Kenneth T. Kono, General Agent 
Golden Gate Agency 
Berkeley, California 


Dear Ken: 


A few years ago when you told me the biggest change I’d 
make in coming with Franklin Life would be in my earn- 
ings, I had reservations. Then I was too concerned with 
the switch from a physiologist to a Franklinite—and 
moreover, a Franklinite without prior experience. 


But now I have no reservations—I only feel happy and 
proud to look back at a record of healthy growth. And this 
growth, Ken, I also know now was inevitable with tools 
like the Franklin specials and people like you and George 
Landis and all the other Franklinites. 


It gives me a good feeling to put down on paper my 
earnings of $5,766.28 in 1956 (my first full year with 
Franklin) and compare it with the $14,952.77 I’ve earned 
to date (Nov. 30) in 1960. I get a mental lift when I glance 
at the watch on my wrist that commemorates the 62 sales 
I made in 60 consecutive days the early part of this year. 


Happiness . .. pride .. . they’re qualities that are neces- 
sary to any man’s state of well-being—and when this man 
is increasing his income “to boot,” he’s got it made. I have 
... and thanks. 


Most sincerely, 
Kats 





VIKLIN LIFE Sas" 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 


Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Best’s Life News 
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Life Insurance Stocks 


bee EXCELLENT LONG-TERM ap- 
preciation potential inherent in 
the shares of well managed life insur- 
ance companies, reflecting the un- 
usual growth and most satisfactory 
earning power of the industry, is 
evident from the performance of life 
insurance shares over the past nine 
years, From the start of 1952, at 
which time our Life Index was 41.4 
(1941-43 10), life insurance 
shares advanced sharply and steadily 
to a peak of 181.2 in July 1955. At 
that time a reaction set in which car- 
ried well into the year 1956, reach- 
ing a low point of 136.2 in September 
but improving somewhat thereafter 
to close 1956 at 140.9. 

For the three-year period 1957 
through 1959, most life shares im- 
proved their market positions, the 
average gain being 35.1%. However, 
most all of this gain was posted in 
the last eight months of 1958 when 


they soared 42.5% to a new high of 
191.0. After retreating during the 
first half of 1959 our Index climbed 
to an all-time peak of 198.4 in Au- 
gust, but it backed off prior to year 
end closing at 190.4 slightly below 
the 1958 close. 


Market Action in 1960 


After early signs of indecision life 
stocks slipped downward by 7.5% 
during the first half of 1960. Then, 
after a mild summer rally, shares 
weakened, closing the month of 
September at 171.4, off 10%. In 
the final quarter prices firmed and 
shares once again were in active de- 
mand. Our Index climbed back to 
193.0 at year end, a gain of 12.6% 
for the last quarter and 1.4% above 
the previous year’s close. The month 
of December was especially strong 
with major companies announcing 


splits and stock dividends. An aver- 
age price increase of 6.5% was re- 
corded. 

The year 1961 is now with us and 
all indications point to another 
highly favorable year for the life in- 
surance business. Companies are 
learning to live with the 1959 Income 
Tax law, with the major impact on 
earnings due to adjustments already 
having been experienced. Net in- 
terest earned on assets of life com- 
panies in 1960 before Federal income 
tax was 4.12% (3.96% in 1959) 
and the rate will probably increase by 
about 10 basis points during the cur- 
rent year. Mortality continues to be 
very favorable and new highs are 
anticipated in business production 
and insurance in force. 

A tabulation of the individual mar- 
ket performances of the thirty 
selected stocks in our Index by 
quarters appears below. 

















Market Bid Prices % Change 
12-31 12-30 Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Year 
1959 1960 Quar. Quar. Quar. Quar. 1960 
CI gai > Sxck ose $85 $96'/, -0.3 -6.5 0.3 21.8 13.2 
American National ........ 84 7% pan -7.2 -3.1 -1.6 -11.6 
Bankers National ........... 22% a22 -8.8 3.6 2.1 15.8 4.0 
Beneficial Standard ........ 15! bi5!\, 32 -14.1 4.6 22.8 4.0 
Business Men's Assur. ...... 39% 42\/, 19 25 -2.4 43 6.3 
California-Western ......... 113 c50 ..-. AIS -10.0 Wt =1hS 
Commonwealth Life ........ 21% 21 -8.8 -7.1 48 10.5 -1.8 
Connecticut General ....... 353 398 -0.8 2.6 4.7 115 12.7 
Continental Assurance ...... 155 18 -0.6 -7.1 4.2 21.5 16.8 
J GG See 84!/, d77 -8.9 45 -10.0 22.2 4.3 
Government Empl. Life ..... 59 64 13.6 13.2 -7.0 20.8 10.6 ” 
SR hale AAS oe 20'/, 19, -0.6 5.6 -10.0 13.2 as 
Jefferson Standard ......... 96!/2 c42!/, -7.3 -14.0 2.6 76 -l19 
Kansas City Life .......... 1420 1330 4.2 -10.3 Sas 9.0 6.3 
Liberty National .......... 62'/4, 59 -7.6 -1.7 2.7 7.3 5.2 
Life & Casualty ............ 22 di6¥, -18.2 -1.6 5.9 2.4 -22.4 
Life of Virginia ............ 50 e55!/, 5.2 -1.5 0.5 11.0 15.6 
Lincoln National ........... 244 226 45 2!) 32 11.9 -7.4 
Monumental Life ........... 57 57 18 -10.3 5.8 3.6 ink 
National Life & Accident .. 113% lish -1.5 © -12.7 10.0 7.4 1.5 
North American Life ....... 15'/p £14!) 4.2 -2.8 -6.7 18.4 2.9 
Philadelphia Life ........... 67 955! 6.9 -4.8 -3.0 16.3 suk 
Quaker City Life .......... 463%, h44 1.6 105 -I8 -5.9 3.8 
Republic National .......... 81 j33' 0.3 10.0 4.9 -15 3.4 
Southland Life ............. 99 88 -9.1 44 2.3 48 -Il.1 
Southwestern Life .......... 60 53 -8.3 6.4 49 -—1.9  -I1.7 
NN S's <n aoe abe « 85 92/4 -4.4 0.6 -2.8 16.0 8.5 
United Insurance, Ill. ...... 46 k2i% -1.1 0.2 -17.2 8.1 0 11.3 
United States Life .......... 43\/, 4234 -i.2 -7.3 4.7 12.3 -2.0 
West Coast Life ........... g3l 65 -14.1 eee -7.0 
Index and Averages ...... 190.4 193.0 33 -43 -28 12.6 1.4 
After stock dividends or splits as follows: (a) 7!/2%; (b) 4%; (c) 2 for 1; (d) 5%; 
(e) | for 24; (f) 10%; (g) 20%; (h) two 5%; (j) 2 for | and 25%; (k) 28%. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN 1960, 1961—from page 13 


mated at $5,300,000,000 (4.4%). Cash and miscellane- 
ous assets total $5,150,000,000 (4.3%). 


Benefits 


During 1960, the Institute and the L.I.A.A. inform 
us, policyholders and their beneficiaries received over 
$10,600,000,000. Death benefits were $3,350,000,000, or 
31.6% of the total. Payments to policyholders were 
44.2% of the total, or $4,695,000,000, including matured 
endowments, disability payments, annuity payments, sur- 
render values, and dividends. An additional $2,573,000,- 
000 was paid by life companies under accident and 
sickness policies, 


Health in 1960 


Last year was another excellent year when viewed from 
the standpoint of health and mortality. The death rate for 
policyholders, according to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, was 6 per 1,000 persons, slightly less than for 1959. 
It is interesting that the rate has been declining at the 
same time that companies have been liberalizing their 
underwriting. The policyholder death rate is slightly 
lower than the over-all death rate of the 1950’s and is 
about one-fifth less than it was forty years ago. Heart 
disease and cancer continue to take a high toll, together 
accounting for 75% of all deaths of policyholders. Im- 
provement in general policyholder mortality has been 
such that if the death rates of 20 or 30 years ago pre- 
vailed today, death benefits would have totaled $4,350,- 
000,000 instead of the $3,350,000,000 actually paid in 
1960. 


Costs 


The costs of life insurance depend on a number of 
things, essentially mortality and earnings on investments. 
As noted above, mortality remained at a low rate, In- 
vestment earnings and the rate of earnings also rose in 
1960, as compared to 1959. Again quoting the Institute 
and the L.I.A.A., we find that net investment earnings 
in 1960 were $4,600,000,000, at a ratio of 4.12% to 
assets last year, whereas they were $4,209,000,000, or 
3.96% in 1959. In 1955 corresponding figures were 
$2,972,000,000 and 3.51% ; in 1951, $2,036,000,000 and 
3.18%. All these figures refer to all United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies, and are before Federal 
income taxes. These higher earnings, of course, are 
basic to reduced costs of life insurance. 

One view of cost is to see what actually happened with 
life insurance policies issued in the past. Last February 
we reported that a study of $1,000 ordinary life policies 
issued by 56 large companies in 1949 showed an average 
annual net cost at the end of 10 years of $6.77 per $1,000. 
The source was a study in Life Insurance Courant. A 
year later the Courant’s annual study showed, for 52 
companies, a per $1,000 cost of $6.34. This decline in cost 
as shown by the study has now continued uninterrupted 
for six years. There has been a general decline in cost 
for nine years, 
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The Courant annually publishes a study of costs on 
policies issued 20 years previously. At age 35 at issue, 
for an ordinary life policy issued in 1940, the Courani 
in 1960 showed an average net cost of $4.33. For issues 
of 1939 it was $4.44; 1930, $5.24; 1920, $4.49; and 
1915, $4.34. On 20-payment life, costs were also lower 
for issues of 1940 than for those of 1939, with the 1940 
issues showing $.27; 1939, $.34; 1930, $.80; 1920, re- 
turn over cost of $.90; 1915, return over cost of $1.58. 
The 20-year endowment picture shows a return over cost 
for every year of issue—for 1940 issues, $6.28; 1939, 
$6.41 ; 1930, $6.51; 1920, $9.42; 1915, $10.66. 

At this time last year we reported that of companies 
reporting action on policyholder dividends, 15% had 
reported increases in scale and none decreases. This 
compared with 13.7% reporting increases, with no de- 
creases, twelve months previously. We have received 
notification that 15% of companies reporting this year 
are announcing increases in the scale of dividends paid 
on policies, while again there are no decreases. 

With no reason to expect any considerable change in 
mortality during 1961, and with signs pointing to a 
continued rise in interest earnings, continued decrease in 
cost to policyholders can be expected next year. 


Accident and Health 


Although more Americans had accident and health 
insurance in 1960 than ever before, although there was 
some activity by the Federal Trade Commission in the 
area of A & H advertising, although a number of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans won rate increases, the big 
news was none of these. In fact the big news of 1960 
in the accident and health field never happened: The 
Forand bill failed to get through Congress. Instead, a 
mild, voluntary plan for help in paying the medical bills 
of the aged passed Congress and was signed by President 
Eisenhower. The Administration, despite an earlier 
opposition to any bill in this area for 1960, consented to 
legislation which the new Administration is certain to 
attempt to revise in 1961. One of Mr. Kennedy’s major 
objectives is the provision of medical care to the aged 
under the Social Security system. While he will have 
difficulty with the House, and will have to contend with 
a slightly larger conservative bloc in the Congress than 
existed last year, the supporters of Forand-type legisla- 
tion will have the support of the Presidency, whereas 
previously they knew that a veto awaited any bill tying 
medical care for older persons to Social Security on a 
compulsory basis. 

To make a prediction about legislation on medical care 
for the aged would require a general assessment of Mr. 
Kennedy’s probable effectiveness with the new Congress, 
This is too risky at this time. 


Other Legislative Developments 


While not precisely a legislative development, the ai- 
nouncement of Treasury regulations under the act taxig 
the income of life insurance companies was one of t!i¢ 
significant developments of the year. 
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Since 1960 was an “off” legislative year, when most 
state legislatures were not in session, there was not 
extensive activity in the state houses. Some progress 
was made in reducing taxes on companies in some states, 
while attempts to impose additional taxes in others were 
averted. In New York a law was passed requiring 
group contracts to permit conversion. The 1958 Com- 
missioners Standard Ordinary Mortality Table is be- 
coming law in an increasing number of states. 


Other Events in 1960 


There were many mergers of life insurance companies 
last year. It was also a year when more life companies, 
backed by strong capitalization, were launched to ac- 
company sister fire and casualty organizations. In this 
connection, the opposition of the New York Insurance 
Department to ownership by a life company of a prop- 
erty company was challenged by several life insurance 
companies during the year, and the subject will be a live 
one during the coming year. 


The New York Insurance Department, itself, cele- 
brated its 100th birthday. 


In various areas in the United States the variable an- 
nuity continued to simmer, without coming to a really 
large-scale boil. Questions of regulation were being de- 
cided, and the Prudential, the major company expected 
to undertake sale of the contract, still had not begun 
operations in the field. 


Group Insurance 


Group insurance continued to be a troublesome ques- 
tion. Although the Beers committee report pleased many 
people, its recommendations failed to satisfy critics of 
the limitations, or lack of them, that are now placed on 
issuance of the coverage. Issuance of group is likely 
to continue in a relatively uninhibited manner. Some 
members of field forces have objected to the relatively 
few instances where no commission is paid on group 
cases. Some companies have explained that in instances 
where they have not paid a commission on a group case 


the cost to the policyholder has not been less for that 
reason, 


An unhappy event during the year, especially for the 
policyholders, was the expropriation by the Cuban gov- 
ernment of the assets of United States life insurance 
companies in Cuba. Refugees from Cuba who were 
policyholders, beneficiaries, or brokers subsequently lost 
their rights. 

Life insurance companies have become “new-product” 
conscious. Even before adoption of the 1958 C.S.O. 
Mortality table, with which the setback is officially 
linked, a three-year setback for premiums for women 
is becoming common. The guaranteed insurability rider 
is very frequently available. During 1960 the number 
of companies that will issue triple indemnity coverage 
grew considerably. A new product is the college pay- 
ment plan, which holds promise of much popularity 
with the education-conscious public. 

Best’s count of new companies formed during 1960 
shows a total of 85. 


Insurance Predictions for 1961 


We have saved till now our insurance predictions 
for the new year. As of now there are 118,000,000 
policyholders in the United States, nearly two-thirds of 
all Americans. Our prediction is that ordinary sales 
will be about $55,000,000,000 in 1961, group $13,000;- 
000,000, and industrial about the same or $7,000,000,- 
000, for a total of $75,000,000,000. Insurance in force 
in United States companies (excluding credit insurance ) 
will total $622,000,000,000 to $627,000,000,000. Total 
benefits paid to policyholders and beneficiaries will ex- 
ceed $8,000,000,000, plus more than $1,000,000,000 from 
supplementary contracts, plus $2,500,000,000 from 
health insurance contracts, for a total in the neighbor- 
hood of $11,500,000,000. 


Life insurance can look forward to 1961 with opti- 
mism. While the insurance industry does not enjoy the 
immediate fruits of a boom, it is not subject to the wide 
swings that many other industries undergo as the busi- 
ness cycle operates. The coming year should indeed be 
a good one as life insurance men go about their busi- 
ness of providing protection for the American people. 
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LETTERS 


—_— 


THAT GET ACTION 


JOHN A. BROWN 


ETTERS TO CLIENTS Can be action- 
| Baca when they are properly 
written. They can earn commissions 
for the agent if he understands, or 
learns, the knack of writting letters 
for action response. Letters can 
never replace personal selling of in- 
surance, but a well-written letter can 
be an effective substitute for a face- 
to-face meeting, or can serve as a 
valuable follow-up to a client presen- 
tation. The agent who supports his 
personal selling with effective writ- 
ten messages is sure to add to his 
earnings. 


An Understatement 


It is an understatement to say that 
most sales letters are not really effec- 
tive. Letters intended to be persua- 
sive frequently fall short of their 
goal, are not convincing, and are 
rarely stimulating. As action-getters 
they are likely to be duds. 

Fortunately this situation can be 
remedied. Practically any qualified 
insurance agent can improve his abil- 
ity to write effective, action-getting 
letters. Effective writing does not 
require genius or special talent. One 
need not be a master of literary style 
to write a persuasive letter, although 
style naturally improves with the 
quality of one’s letters. Most writers 
have little trouble with a simple in- 
formative letter, a request for infor- 
mation, or a reply, but lack the good 
organization needed if the facts are 
complicated. Letters intended to 
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persuade the reader to do something 
should be written with care and due 
regard for the reader’s probable re- 
action. Here is a brief outline of a 
few guideposts to writing persuasive, 
action-getting letters. 

The twelve first words of the open- 
ing sentence are the most important 
in the entire letter. This is a secret 
that most letter writers do not un- 
derstand. It is these opening words 
that get or lose the reader’s atten- 
tion. Sometimes it takes fifteen 
words to accomplish the purpose, 
but if it can be done with less than 
twelve, so much the better. These 
few opening words should state, or 
suggest, the most attractive benefit 
the letter will offer. The idea may 
be stated bluntly or by subtle sugges- 
tion, but it should be there. It is 
possible to get and hold the reader’s 
interest if the opening sentence sug- 
gests “just what there is in it” for 
him, and if the rest of the letter sup- 
ports and develops this theme. 

All this is contrary to the tradi- 
tional textbook concept of placing 
emphasis at the end of a piece of 
writing, after laying groundwork 
and building up to a climax. The 
fatal error in the textbook approach 
is that the groundwork may be un- 
interesting, unless one is a skilled 
writer, and the reader’s interest may 
lag—or perhaps never be aroused— 
before the climax is reached. Even 
when the letter is loaded with infor- 
mation beneficial to the reader, if it 
does not make contact with his mind 
at the start, it may never be read 
through to the end, or at best may 


be read with insufficient concentra- 
tion. For this reason, the writer 
must capture the reader’s attention 
and stimulate his interest at first 
glance. A few dull words or an un- 
interesting opening sentence can dis- 
courage the recipient from reading 
further, but a fresh, attractive idea 
will make him the writer’s exclusive 
audience. 


Specific Factors 


Before considering specific factors 
that make a letter convincing and 
understandable, let us have a look at 
some examples of road blocks to 
communication illustrated in the fol- 
lowing letter : 


Dear Sir: 


It was a pleasure to discuss your in- 
surance problems with you to-day. 
You have a charming home which 
I am sure you wish to give the very 
best protection, and I am sure we 
can provide you with maximum cov- 
erage. 
As you are aware, there are possi- 
ble causes of loss not covered in 
your present policy. These can be 
covered under the new plan which 
I discussed with you, at a moderate 
premium increase. 
I hope to hear from you in the near 
future. 

Yours Truly, 


This is not an offensive letter, but 
has it said anything that convinces 
the reader to act? The writer has 

(Continued on page 94) 
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is a vehicle for tax savings that 
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defies comparison! Cash Values. 
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vanced Underwriting folks have @ Tax Savings on Lump Sum 
written a penetrating new booklet, Death Proceeds. 
“Tax Savings Through a Life In- @ Tax Savings on Interest 
iq. purance Contractual Investment.” bal Paid to Spouse. 
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nvestment. Employee Death Benefit Plan. 
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960 WAS WHAT WE term an “off” 

legislative year. Thus, the volume 
of legislation was relatively small 
compared with the “on” years when 
most legislatures are in session. 
Nevertheless, there were some im- 
portant developments and there are 
some trends. As we look forward 
to the years ahead, perhaps no de- 
velopment is more challenging than 
that recentlly presented as the result 
of the investigation conducted by the 
O’Mahoney subcommittee of the 
U. S. Senate on Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly. In the majority report 
of that subcommittee, after advanc- 
ing a series of recommendations with 
respect to state regulation of the in- 
surance business, a challenge is made 
to the state supervisory system 
under which we operate. It may be 
worth while to quote one of its con- 
clusions : 


“It has been over thirty-six years 
since the first suggestions were ad- 
vanced to renovate and strengthen 
State regulation as proposed in the 
Patterson study; later, suggestions 
were made by the TNEC; and now, 
after another study, recommenda- 
tions are being made by this subcom- 
mittee. It is hoped that these sug- 
gestions will not be again ignored by 
the States. It remains to be seen 
how long such a regulatory structure 
can stand without substantial im- 
provement in substance and adminis- 
tration.” 

It is perhaps too early to predict 
here what the ultimate effect of this 


report will be. Certainly some of 
its conclusions can be, and have been, 
challenged. That its recommenda- 
tions deserve careful study is be- 
yond question. The best defense 
against any Federal encroachment 
upon the traditional system of state 
supervision of insurance under 
which we operate is found in being 
able to demonstrate that our present 
regulatory system, despite some 
shortcomings, operates in the pub- 
lic interest more effectively than 
would be the case under any undem- 
onstrated Federal supervisory sys- 
tem. 

The state legislature in 1960, even 
with their relatively small volume of 
legislation, did produce many 
changes in the over-all legislative and 
regulatory picture. We may divide 
these into what seem to be signifi- 
cant categories, and begin with that 
important area of concern to our 
business—taxation. 


Taxation 


State tax legislation during 1960 
was highlighted by favorable results 
in several jurisdictions. In Georgia, 
the new insurance code changed the 
premium tax base to permit the de- 
duction of policyholder dividends 
paid or credited. In South Carolina, 
the 414% license tax on investment 
income of domestic and foreign in- 
surance companies was repealed. In 
addition, a number of measures to 
impose increased tax burdens on in- 
surance were defeated. In West Vir- 
ginia, the Governor, in his message to 
the legislature, requested (1) that the 
present temporary additional 1% 
tax on premiums, enacted in 1957 


for a two-year period, be made per- 
manent, making the permanent rate 
in that state 3%, and (2) that the 
1% tax on annuity considerations be 
increased permanently to 3%. After 
strenuous industry objections, the 
proposed annuity tax increase was 
defeated outright, as was the pro- 
posal to make permanent the addi- 
tional 1% premium tax, Instead the 
latter tax was extended for a one- 
year period and efforts are continu- 
ing to prevent a further extension. 
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Michigan, which amended its mini- 
mum first-year group life insurance 
premium rate law to make it clear 
that it is not extra-territorial in ap- 
plication and to permit the use of the 
new NAIC group mortality table. 
New York and Pennsylvania already 
ad statutory authority to substitute 
he new table for the 1941 CSO 
table. Thus of the five states having 
group minimum premium laws, leg- 
islative action relative to the new 
able is still required in Ohio and 
Maine, It is expected that each of 
these states will amend its law in 
1961, and thereafter the five states 
1 pre-fwill simultaneously promulgate mini- 
% tofmum premium rates reflecting the 
) aug-Furrent mortality experience con- 
d fire-Rained in the new table. 
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Accident and Health 


namec 


riot tf The leading development in acci- 


3 in €Xflent and health insurance was the 
OW UCEdoption in New York of a bill, 
s dathponsored by Governor, Rockefeller, 
ners WFequiring group accident and health 
ce Nal¥ontracts issued or amended after 
burceMfanuary 1, 1961 to contain a con- 
holier ersion privilege. This law contains 
sults WBpecific provision for premium rate 
- cocPefemilation with respect to conver- 
jole. ions over age sixty. Enacted with- 
ly ittlbat change despite defects repeatedly 
in 1964 oirted out by industry representa- 
asse ves, this law left to the insurance 
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department the resolution of the ap- 
parent conflict between the pro- 
gram’s declared objectives of self- 
supporting rates for converted poli- 
cies and rates low enough to be “rea- 
sonable.” This major problem, plus 
numerous lesser but still important 
difficulties which have arisen, fur- 
nish ample proof, if any were needed, 
that the conversion approach is not 
the way to solve the health insurance 
problems of the aging. It is to be 
hoped these difficulties will stimu- 
late interest in such sounder ap- 
proaches as continuation of group 
coverage after retirement and pre- 
funding. 


In 1959 fourteen jurisdictions 
amended their laws to increase per- 
mitted mortgage loan-to-value ratios 
from 6634% to 75%. In our opin- 
ion, this resulted from the need to 
improve the competitive position in 
the mortgage loan market of life in- 
surance companies vis-a-vis other 
institutional lenders. This trend 
continued in 1960 with Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
acting. Whether additional states 
will act would seem to depend 
largely upon the economic philoso- 
phy prevalent among each state’s 
domestic companies. 


No legislative year would seem 
complete without at least one com- 
pulsory investment proposal, and 
1960 was no exception. Bills were 
defeated in Alaska, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and Rhode Island. 


As anticipated, state insurance 
code revisions continue to require 
substantial attention. In Georgia, 
a complete code carried forward 


from the 1959 session was enacted. 
This brings to thirteen the number 
of states which have completely re- 
vised their insurance laws since the 
end of World War II. Hearings 
have been completed on a proposed 
code for Idaho and a bill will be in- 
troduced at the 1961 regular legis- 
lative session. The reporting date 
for the Maryland Insurance Code 
Commission has been extended to 
the 1962 General Assembly, with 
hearings scheduled for January 
through April, 1961. 


NAIC Legislation 


This past year, eight additional 
jurisdictions * adopted the new 1958 
CSO and CET tables and the pro- 
vision permitting age setbacks for 
females recommended by the NAIC 
in 1958. As indicated in the attached 
tabulation, * thirty-six jurisdictions 
have now acted. The tabulation also 
lists the remaining states requiring 
amendments. 

Alaska and Georgia enacted laws 
generally following the NAIC Model 
Credit Insurance Bill. In Virginia, 
a law was passed similar to the 
NAIC bill in many respects but not 
containing provision for control of 
premium rates. A tabulation of the 
current status of credit insurance 
legislation in all the states is at- 
tached.* 


1 Arizona (1954), Arkansas (1959), Florida 
(1959), Georgia (1960), Hawaii (1955), Ken- 
tucky (1950), Louisiana (1948), Montana (1959). 
Oklahoma (1957), Utah (1947), Virginia (1952), 
Washington (1947), and West Virginia (1957). 

2 District of Columbia. Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey 
and South Carolina. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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State Legislation—Continued 


Omitted from this report are the 
usual tables of uniform laws in 
which the business is interested, 
The All Industry Fair Trade Prac- 
tices Law, Uniform Individual Ac- 
cident and Sickness Policy Provi- 
sions Law, Unauthorized Insurers 
Service of Process Act, Photo- 
graphic Copies of Business and Pub- 
lic Records as Evidence Act, and 
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... that Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 





@ opened its first United 
States branch in Detroit in 
1895 and is now active in 43 
states? 


@ maintains 150 branch of- 
fices in the United States and 
Canada from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland to Honolulu, 
Hawaii and from Miami, 
Florida to Prince George, 
British Columbia? 


@ recently initiated a con- 
tinuing series of educational 
leaflets in the public interest, 
of which over a million have 
been distributed on request? 


@ offers, among other new 
policy plans, the Adjustable 
Policy, providing the head of 
the family with a choice of 
four options after five years? 
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the Simultaneous Death Act have 
now been enacted in all or nearly all 
states, 

In New York, a bill sponsored 
by the associations was enacted 
amending the minimum valvation 
standard for annuities to increase 
the permitted interest assumption 
from 3% to 31%4%. The new rate 
may be used for individual annuities 
issued on or after January 1, 1960, 
and for annuities purchased under 
group annuity contracts with con- 
siderations received on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1960. This change was 
necessary to reduce the differential 
between required reserve interest as- 
sumptions and the interest rates ac- 
tually earned, and expected to be 
earned, thereby permitting the 
maintenance of more realistic re- 
serves on annuity business. 

Massachusetts adopted a law per- 
mitting life insurance companies to 
establish separate investment ac- 
counts for funds received in connec- 
tion with qualified pension plans. 
Retirement plans funded by means 
of these special accounts would be 
required to provide a combination 
of guaranteed and variable benefits, 
and wider investment latitude would 
be permitted with respect to portions 
of the assets in such separate ac- 
counts. It will be recalled that Con- 
necticut passed somewhat similar 
special funding legislation in 1959. 
A related important development is 
in progress in New York, where the 
Insurance Department has under 
consideration the question whether 
the so-called “new money” method 
of allocating income to group annui- 
ties is in conflict with Regulation 33, 
governing allocation of investment 
income. 

Other significant 1960 legislation 
included laws enacted in Kentucky 
and Virginia relating to unclaimed 
life insurance funds; a bill adopted 
in Kentucky regulating the issuance 
and sale of variable annuities by do- 
mestic and foreign insurance com- 
panies ; and a law adopted in Missis- 
sippi generally following the NALU 
Model Agents Qualification Law. 

A bill failed which would have 
extended indefinitely the duration 
of the California employee welfare 
fund disclosure law and would have 
expanded its scope. By reason of 
the failure of this bill, the law auto- 

matically expired June 30, 1960. 


To many, this seemed a desirabie 
result since the enactment of tle 
Federal disclosure law in 1958 re- 
duced state legislation on this sub- 
ject to the status of needless dupii- 
cation. Two favorable decisions \y 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court reversed an administrative 
regulation which had construed the 
law of that state as applicable across 
the board to all employee welfare 
and pension plans. The Court held 
the law does not apply to such plans 
unless they are trusteed, thereby ex- 
cluding most group life and group 
annuity policies. 


Legislation to establish a mora- 
torium on payment of industrial life 
insurance premiums during strikes 
of agents failed in Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Rhode 
Island. The pressure was particu- 
larly severe in New York where a 
bill was reported out of committee 
and debated twice on the floor of the 
Assembly. 


Outlook for 1961 


With the exception of Kentucky 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia 
the legislatures of all of the fit 
states will meet in regular sessior 
next year. Many thousands of bill 
will be examined for possible harm 
ful effect upon any phase of life o 
accident and health insurance. I: 
addition to matters of an adverse na 
ture, the ALC-LIAA program 0 
affirmative legislation will requir 


close attention. Among other thingsj - 


this program includes sponsorshij 
in ten states of the 1958 mortality 
table amendments to the Standar 
Nonforfeiture and Valuation Laws 
and sponsorship where needed of th 
1960 NAIC amendments to thes 
Laws. These latter would substitut 
modern tables for the older table 
now prescribed as minimum valua 
tion standards for annuities, dis 
ability benefits and accidental «ca 
benefits and would change th 
method of calculating minimum 10 

forfeiture values for certain | 
riders and family policies. In co 

nection with the 1960 amendment 
a staff study has been compietq 
showing what changes are require 
in the laws of all fifty-one jurisdi 
tions. With the invaluable help 
receive from the officers and fiel 
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forces of our member companies, and can Life Convention, the staff will | 


the always generous cooperation of continue to do its best to discharge 
our sister organization, the Ameri- its responsibilities. 


3 Current status of legislation to implement NAIC Sheehan Subcommittee recommendations rela- 
tive to the 1958 CSO and CET mortality tables and three year age setback for females. 


I. Jurisdictions (36) in which bills have become law: 


Optional Compliance Mandatory 

State Bill No. Dates Date 
California S. 770 1/1/61 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Connecticut * “J 12/19/58 
Delaware S. 1 5/21/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
District of Columbia H. R. 10684 6/27/60 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Flori H. 1626 10/1/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Georgia H. 115 1/1/61 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Hawaii B. ie 6/1/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
\llinois S. 214, S. 215 7/8/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
indiana H. 3 3/11/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Kansas S. 258 6/30/59 
Kentucky S. 19) 6/16/60 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Louisiana S. 347, S. 348 7/27/ 
Maine $s. 2 9/12/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Maryland H. 96, H. 113 6/1/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Massachusetts S. 55 7/17/60 to 1/1/ 1/1/66 
Michigan S. 1039 8/17/60 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Minnesota Ss. 22 2/21/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Missouri H. 267, 268 /59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Nebraska L. B. 570, L. B. 591 9/28/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
New Hampshire H. 8/22/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
New Jersey A. 404 /7/60 to 1/1/ 1/1/66 
New York 8. 2575 4/13/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
No. Carolina H. 283 5/12/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
No. Dakota H. 755 7/1/59 
Ohio S. 428 11/5/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Pennsylvania H. 1389, H. 1390 8/14/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Rhode Island S. 371 4/17/59 
So. Carolina H. 1569 3/24/60 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
So. Dakota S. 385 7/1/59 
Texas H. 754 1/1/60 
Vermont S. 74 4/7/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Virginia H. 41 7/1/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Washington S. 386 6/11/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
W. Virginia S. 203, S. 204 6/3/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Wisconsin H. 438 6/14/59 to 1/1/66 1/1/66 
Wyoming H. 61 5/24/59 


_* Adopted by Insurance Department Regulation, January 7, 1959, pursuant to authority pro- 
vided in statute. > 


~ F< peecmmaee (4) in which no amendment of the law is necessary to authorize use of the new 
tables: 
Alabama 


Iowa 
Alaska 


Nevada 


Ill. Jurisdictions (11) ** in which amendments of the law are needed: 


Arizona 

Arkansas New Mexico 
Colorado Oklahoma 
Idaho Oregon 
Mississippi ‘Tennessee 
Montana Utah 


** The legislature of Mississippi, which met in 1960 but failed to enact the legislation, does not 
meet again until 1962. The legislatures of the remaining states have their next sessions in 1961. 


4Status of enactment of NAIC Model Credit Insurance Regulatory Bill. 


Eighteen states have enacted laws patterned substantially after the NAIC Model Credit Insurance 
Bill. These states are as follows: 


Alaska H. 307, Ch. 147, L. 1960 
Arkansas S. 4, Act 148, L. 1959 (Also contains cap on commission) 
California A. 1580, Ch. 1667, L. 1959 
Connecticut S. Sub. 36, Act 576, L. 1959 
Florida H. 1626, Ch. 59-205, L. 1959 
Georgia H. Sub. 115, Act 589, L. 1960 (Also provides Commissioner may set 
Idaho H. 287, Ch. 240, L. 1959 maximum rate) 
Illinois H. 728, L. 1959 
Michigan S. 1301, Act 173, L. 1958 
Montana H. 29, Ch. 286, L. 1959 
Nebraska _ L. B. 594, L. 1959 
Nevada S. 119, 127, Chs. 413, 417, L. 1959 
New Hampshire H. 168, . 66, L. 19! 
ew Jersey H. 305, Ch. 169, L. 1958 
Ohio Sub. H. 1058, L. 1959 
Rhode Island S. 574, Ch. 91, L. 1959 (Credit life only) 
South Dakota S. 60, Ch. 214, L. 1959 
Vermont S. 84, Act 221, L. 1959 


In Virginia, a law was passed closely similar to the NAIC model bill except for the omission 
3 — % fs authority «o control rates charged for the insurance coverage (H. 122 
ty » Le . 


Four other states have laws which, although dissimilar to the NAIC version, have been con- 
Strued by the Insurance Departments to grant authority to regulate credit insurance and impose 
controls upon premium rates. These states are: 


New York S. 3461, Ch. 683, L. 1958; S. 3055, Ch. 583, L. 1959 
Texas Ch. 81, Acts 1949 
West Virginia H. 126, Ch. 97, L. 1957 

isconsin S. 472, Ch. 821, L. 1957 











That is the story of Camilla 
Day, born in 1951 with mul- 
tiple heart defects. 


Medical science knew of 
no way to repair her crip- 
pled heart when she was 8 
months old. But amazing 
advances in surgery, per- 
formed on the heart itself, 
have been made in the past 
9 years. 


This new knowledge saved 
Camilla's life. And month 
after month, miracles of 
surgery are saving the 
hearts of thousands of 
other victims of heart and 
blood vessel diseases. 


For medical advice, 
see your doctor. 


For more information, 
ask your Heart Association. 


For greater advances 
against heart disease, 


GIVE 


to your ® 


HEART FUND 


























Announcing the 


AMERICA FORE LOYALTY GROUP 
1961} 


National Advertising Campaign 


If your anger mounts (and whose doesn't) when 
our nation and our principles are subject to abuse 
and ridicule—and if you are dismayed when you 
encounter resulting doubt and confusion that 












threatens our confidence—then you think as 
we do that... 

. +. it is a good thing to pause from time to 
time to reflect upon the ideals, the high purpose 
and strong convictions of those courageous indi- 





viduals who gave us our freedom—and with it 
competitive enterprise which has helped forge 
our American Way of Life. 

- That is the aim of America Fore Loyalty’s 
1961 National Advertising Campaign. In this 
series of nine full page, full color advertisements 
appearing in leading national magazines, the spirit 
of individual liberty and responsibility will be 
dramatized. The illustrations of events of the 
American Revolution are taken from America 
Fore Loyalty’s collection of historical paintings. 


Our purpose is to serve the national interest. Should we suc- 






ceed we also will serve our insurance interests—for what is 
good for America is good for her people and her industries. 


‘America Fore 
| Loyalty Group 





The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York +  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, °2. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. + Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. «© The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company + Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited + Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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PERSONAL INSURANCE 


EUGENE M. THORE 


Vice President and General Counsel 
Life Insurance Association 
of America 


URING THE LAST decade fed- 
Dz developments of interest 
to the personal insurance business 
have been manifold. We have ob- 
served constant change in the So- 
cial Security System, such as the 
rapid and sometimes excessive liber- 
alization of benefits, the addition of 
total and permanent disability bene- 
fits, and more recently pressures for 
medical care coverage for the aged. 
There has been a veritable avalanche 
of problems in the field of corporate 
and personal income and estate taxa- 
tion which has occupied much of our 
time and energies. Federal action 
in the regulatory field has also ex- 
panded, involving such matters as 
insurance advertising, disclosure of 
insurance details with respect to 
pension and welfare plans, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission reg- 
ulation of the new variable annuity, 
and the Congressional investigation 
of state regulation and practices in 
the fire and casualty and other in- 
surance fields. There was substan- 
tial improvement in the inflation 
picture. Nevertheless, the specter of 
creeping inflation continued to 
threaten us and created an inflation 
psychology throughout the country. 


Considerable Progress 


I cannot go into greater detail here 
and mention all of our federal ex- 
periences during the last decade. 
But as I reviewed this record in its 
entirety I came to ‘the conclusion 
that we have been through a period 
0! considerable progress at the fed- 
eral level ; one in which an unusual 
number of problems peculiar to our 
bisiness have been resolved in one 
way or another; one in which an- 
sers have been given to questions 
0: great concern; one from which 
p°rsonal insurance has emerged with 
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a better understanding of its rela- 
tionship to the Federal government ; 
one in which the attitude of the 
Federal government toward our 
business has shown some improve- 
ment. It is against this background 
that we view the political future. 

First let us take a look at the 
campaign promises of particular in- 
terest to us. Mr. Kennedy has said 
he would try to add medical care to 
the Social Security program for 
those retired on Social Security pen- 
sions and also make some improve- 
ments in the old age and survivor 
insurance system. In the economic 
field he has promised to lower inter- 
est rates, to expand the economy at 
the rate of 4 or 5 per cent a year and 
to accelerate activity in home build- 
ing and public housing. In the field of 
taxation he has promised to concen- 
trate on tax loopholes. 


Rights vs. Ideals 


Additionally, of course, he has 
promised to support the Democratic 
platform. I cannot pass over that 
platform without commenting on the 
distortion of the word “right.” For 
example, the platform mentions the 
right of every worker to a useful and 
remunerative job ; the right of every 
farmer to a decent living; the right 
of every family to a decent home; 
the right of every child to a good 
education ; the right of aged persons 
to adequate medical care. 

Are these rights? Certainly not. 
They are no more than targets on 
which a society sets its sights. All 
too frequently we try to achieve 
them. through direct government 
guarantees rather than through in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise 
stimulated by sound government 
leadership. 

The platform seems to say that 
every individual is entitled to the 
best of everything as a matter of 
right. Birth is the only qualifying 
condition. This is a dangerous phi- 
losophy. A nation is bound to de- 
teriorate if the industrious, the 


strong, the creative and the self- 
reliant are forced, to the point of 
discouragement, to provide ideal liv- 
ing conditions for those who are not. 


We can take some comfort, how- 
ever, in realizing that the Conven- 
tion platform is one of our most 
exaggerated forms of political ho- 
kum. It often employs license be- 
yond the bounds of honesty. More- 
over, the distortion of political 
principles is not a unique character- 
istic of the 1960 platforms. This 
form of political folklore has been 
with us for a long time. Many politi- 
cal observers believe that it should 
be abandoned because it leads to 
cynicism, distrust and cruel disap- 
pointment. 

Likewise, during the transition of 
national leadership, forecasts as to 
what the political parties will do 
in the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress are, in my opinion, not very 
meaningful. The boasts of some 
Republicans that they will block 
various legislative programs seems 
to be largely a carryover from the 
election campaign. Similarly the 
boasts of some Democratic spokes- 
men that the Kennedy program will 
have easy going tends to ignore the 
realities that will confront Congress 


in 1961. 


Liberal and Conservative 


In some quarters reliance is 
placed on the fact that Congress will 
be slightly more conservative as a 
result of the election. Whether the 
change in its membership will be 
significant in terms of legislative re- 
sults remains to be seen. In my opin- 
ion, too much emphasis can be placed 
on the conventional liberal and con- 
servative labels. They have lost 
some of their original meaning from 
a political point of view. Today 
there are at least two schools of 
thought included in the traditional 
concept of conservatism and there 
are two distinct views of liberal 


(Continued on the next page) 
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thought. These divisions cut across 
party lines. 

Within the definition of conserva- 
tives there are those who resist 
change out of an almost doctrinaire 
of conviction that the public interest 
is best served by strong opposition 
to practically every proposal to ex- 
pand government activities. At the 
same time there are those conserva- 
tives who recognize the need for a 
reasonable amount of government 
participation in the solution of the 
vexatious social and economic prob- 
lems of our industrialized economy. 
This brand of conservatism never- 
theless emphasizes and relies heavily 
upon the enterprise system and in- 
dividual initiative for ultimate solu- 
tions. 


The two schools of liberal thought 
that have developed with growing 
intensity in recent years are, first, 
those who favor personal initiative 
and the enterprise system, but who 
have little hesitancy about employ- 
ing direct government participation 
once a so-called need is established. 
Second, there are those liberals who 
want the government to do almost 
everything on the theory that it can 
do a better job. They look forward 
to a vista of endless material prog- 
ress in which the state will play a 
larger and larger role and a general 
equality of condition will be en- 
forced. Underlying the thinking of a 
few liberals of both types is a cer- 
tain basic mistrust of the enterprise 
system and its ability to contribute 
materially to solving the issues. 


Major Issues 


Another viewpoint frequently ex- 
pressed is that minority groups in 
the large cities swung the election. 
If this is a correct conclusion the 
large city politicians will exert a 
greater influence on legislative ac- 
tion. Many of them belong to the 
“we want government to do more” 
wing of the liberal group. Conse- 
quently, it is argued that the press- 
ing welfare problems of the con- 
gested areas will be more vigorously 
pursued and may receive more 
sympathetic attention from the new 
administration than in the past. 

It is also contended in some quar- 
ters that the waning prestige argu- 
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ment advanced in the great debates 
generated considerable concern for 
our future security. As a result we 
may expect pressures for more de- 
fense spending and increased as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries. 

As everyone realizes, this combi- 
nation of demands for additional out- 
lays could add up to serious budget 
deficits and more inflation. More- 
over, if the recession continues there 
will be pump priming. This implies 
little hope for holding spending in 
check. 


A Balanced Budget 


On the other hand, President- 
elect Kennedy promised that every 
effort would be made to achieve a 
balanced budget. And the Eisen- 
hower Administration budget for 
fiscal 1962 probably will be tight, 
which means a budget in the neigh- 
borhood of $80 billion for fiscal 
1962. This could act as a psychologi- 
cal yardstick to stiffen resistance to 
over-spending. The economic situ- 
ation alone may make it necessary 
to delay acting on some of these 
election spending promises. It is 
unreasonable to assume that the 
new administration will pursue 
every announced objective with 
equal vigor and without evaluation 
in terms of overall budget capacity. 
Undoubtedly, we will see these prom- 
ises divided into short and long- 
range objectives. 


Most observers seem to agree that 
President-elect Kennedy will use the 
powers of the presidency in a man- 
ner reminiscent of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He reportedly has given 
much thought to the question of 
presidential powers. He views them, 
not as confined to those expressly 
granted under the Constitution and 
the various statutes, but rather as 
constituting a broad power to con- 
trol by influence. 

Indications are that Mr. Kennedy 
will do away with presidential staff 
or team concept which has been one 
of the outstanding features of the 
Eisenhower Administration. This 
means less delegation and more di- 
rect contact with Congress and the 
various govermental agencies. In 
the case of Congress this type of 
aggressive leadership could lead to 
a greater degree of submission, or 
if the Kennedy forces are not tactful 


could result in more determined re- 
sistance to some of his objectives. 

I have the impression that there 
has been a basic post-election shift 
in the grand strategy enunciated 
during the campaign. The alleged 
need for mapping a new economic 
frontier through a greater utiliza- 
tion of governmental power is pres- 
ently being re-evaluated. It now 
appears that the invasion will be less 
extensive and the pace more _lei- 
surely. Many reasons are being ad- 
vanced for this revision of plans. 
The underlying cause, I suspect, is 
that following an election campaign 
promises must be reconsidered in 
the light of many factors, difficulties 
and realities. And in this particular 
instance the specter of a depression 
and the gold loss to other nations 
are major factors which undoubtedly 
are diverting attention from the new 
frontier. 

On the basis of this type of re- 
appraisal we may not see extensive 
legislative innovations during 1961. 
This does not rule out, however, 
the reconsideration of old legisla- 
tive business such as the four pro- 
grams frequently mentioned in the 
campaign—minimum wage, aid to 
education, relief for depressed areas 
and medical care for the aged. Ex- 
cept for such items as these and 
housing legislation, 1961 may well 
be a year devoted to reorganizing 
the executive branch and strength- 
ening the President’s position with 
Congress. Both of these jobs are 
looking more difficult than they were 
made to appear during the campaign. 


Medical Care 


Of the four domestic measures 
just referred to, we are most di- 
rectly concerned with the proposal 
to provide medical care for the age: 
as a matter of right under the Social 
Security Act. A careful examina- 
tion of the legislative record on this 
subject indicates that during the 
last session we experienced grea‘ 
difficulty in convincing the Senat:> 
that an additional federal medic: 
care plan was unnecessary. A nun- 
ber of the Senators who participate | 
in the debate on this subject seemed 
to take it for granted that the Mill.- 
Kerr program was not enough. The 
disagreement among them arose 
mainly with respect to the method 
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to be adopted. Thus the method 
Mr. Nixon supported was defeated 
67 to 28. The Social Security ap- 
proach Mr. Kennedy advocated was 
defeated 51 to 44. In evaluating this 
latter vote record, it should be borne 
in mind that the action transpired 
under the threat of a presidential 
veto, which will not be the situation 
next year, 


No Vote 


In the House a vote was not taken 
on a compulsory medical care plan. 
The Ways and Means Committee, 
however, gave protracted considera- 
tion to the Forand bill and rejected 
it. There were hopeful indications 
that the House Rules Committee 
would not have granted a rule on 
this type of legislation had Ways and 
Means voted it out. Under the 
circumstances, we do not know how 
the House would vote on a Forand- 
type bill. It is apparent that the ad- 
ministration will face real hurdles 
in advancing its proposal in either 
body, and particularly in the House. 


This past year, the American 
Medical Association spearheaded 
the groups opposing the Forand-type 
bill. In the health insurance busi- 
ness leadership was provided mainly 
through the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America. I pay particu- 
lar tribute to that association for the 
effective way in which it presented 
the viewpoint of the personal insur- 
ance business. 


I believe we can conclude that the 
political situation with respect to 
the medical care issue is too fluid to 
offer a basis for either optimism or 
pessimism. In a controversial ques- 
tion of this kind no one can predict 
results with certainty until the votes 
are counted. The personal insurance 
business must continue to press its 
position with vigor and conviction, 
bearing in mind that medical care 
for the aged is an emotional issue 
and is extremely sensitive from a 
public relations standpoint, 


Possible Results 


Now let’s take a look at the old 
age and survivor section of the So- 
cial Security Act. What can we 
expect—overliberalization of bene- 
fits? There will be a tendency in 
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is still the country’s friendliest... 


x ...and progressive, too! Note just a few of 
our most recent sales-building changes: 


e EXPANDED NON-MEDICAL LIMITS (Males ond Females)—$20,000 Ages 5 to 35, 
inclusive; $10,000 Ages 36-40, inclusive; $5,000 Ages 41-45, inclusive. 


e NEW LOWER PREMIUM RATES FOR FEMALES—and regular rates for Waiver 


of Premium coverage. 


e GRADED PREMIUMS ON LEVEL TERM PLANS—for example: $50,000 Ten Year 
Term Plan, Age 35 (excluding W.P. and 0.1.) is only $5.96 per 1,000 on a gross 


annual premium basis. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Pasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 





that direction, but I doubt whether 
extreme action will be proposed. 
The new administration’s announced 
policy gives no indication that the 
role of social security in providing 
a basic floor of protection should be 
drastically changed. 

Perhaps the most important 
change in the Social Security Sys- 
tem during the past decade has been 
the end of what might be called the 
“easy financing” era. In 1950, So- 


cial Security seemed almost free to 
the American people; it hardly 
seems so today. In 1950 the law 
could be liberalized almost pain- 
lessly. Today’s scheduled tax in- 
creases elicit pained yelps from many 
taxpayers. In view of the now es- 
tablished Congressional policy of 
maintaining social security on a self- 
supporting basis, it will be more 
difficult to liberalize benefits in the 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Disability and life insurance are natural companions in family 
protection. Together they protect against these three major causes of 
loss of earned income: disability, premature death and old age. 


Be certain your life clients know about this valuable protection. 
Propose a Mass. Indemnity non-can disability income plan which is 
guaranteed renewable to age 65 (women to age 60). 


Contact your Mass. Indemnity General Agent for further information. 


, |& LIFE Covey 


| BOSTON, MASSA CH USia4 S 
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Substandard Underwriting 


CHARLES N. WALKER 
Second Vice President 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company 


HE ACTUARIAL PROBLEMS pre- 
‘Deus by a program of accident 
and sickness coverage for impaired 
risks are several in number—some- 
times rather simple and straightfor- 
ward and, regrettably, sometimes 
complex. Before a company embarks 
on any program of impaired risk cov- 
erage of more than an extremely 
limited nature, it is obvious that 
some careful underwriting planning 
must be done in advance. If it is 
not already so, it will soon become 
equally obvious that some careful 
actuarial planning is also needed. 

I want to try to point up some of 
these actuarial problems for you. 
To do so, I would like to discuss 
four topics : 

1. The nature of the risk, including, 
as a corollary, the design of a rating 
system. 

2. Premium calculation. 

3. The valuation of liabilities. 

4. Statistical programs. 


Nature of the Risk 


The first of these needs to be dis- 
cussed in some detail, the others 
only briefly. I have no pat answers, 
irrefutable by virtue of their inexor- 
able mathematical logic. Rather, 
some of the problems must be ap- 
proached intuitively, and only tenta- 
tive conclusions can be reached. 

This is particularly true of the 
first point mentioned—the nature of 
the risk—since statistical informa- 
tion is almost totally non-existent. 
We can, however, make a few specu- 
lations which can be expected to be 
better than pure guesswork. 

The first thing which becomes ap- 
parent is that extra morbidity costs 
on impaired lives will be different 
for accident benefits than for sick- 
ness benefits. A risk with one leg 
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amputated as a result of injury pre- 
sents an additional accident hazard. 
The amputation will interfere with 
locomotion and thus interfere with 
the ability of the individual to pro- 
tect himself from accidents, or, to 
put it more simply, it’s harder to 
dodge taxicabs with one leg than it 
is with two. There is no reason to 
think, however, that the accidental 
loss of a leg will present any signifi- 
cant extra hazard for sickness cov- 
erages. 


Hazards 


In a similar vein, some impair- 
ments present sickness hazards with- 
out any extra accident hazard. A 
history of duodenal ulcer, for ex- 
ample, presents the obvious prospect 
of increased morbidity costs from 
sickness causes—chiefly recurrence 
of the ulcer—without anything more 
than a fairly remote and probably 
insignificant prospect of increased 
costs from accidents. 

And, as you might suspect, some 
impairments present both hazards. 
Epilepsy, for example, will show in- 
creased costs for both accident and 
sickness, since on occasion situations 
will arise where seizures lead to ac- 
cidental injury, and claims will be 
paid for accident, rather than sick- 
ness. Keep in mind, too, that when 
both accident and sickness hazards 
are present, the degree of hazard 
may not be the same for both. 

Then, to make an already com- 
plicated situation completely im- 
ponderable, it also becomes apparent 
that the amount of extra cost to be 
expected from a particular impair- 
ment may be different for different 
types of policies. Degenerative ar- 
thritis, to use another example, will 
probably produce a much higher 
level of extra cost for loss of time 
benefits than for hospital and surgi- 
cal benefits, since insidious onset of 
the disease leads to a great deal of 


disability, but, comparatively speak- 
ing, much less hospitalization. 


The tentative conclusion to be 
reached from these considerations 
would seem to be that the rating 
system to be used for impaired risks 
should be flexible enough to accom- 
modate differences in extra morbidity 
costs for accident and sickness cov- 
erages. If a company is presently is- 
suing standard, unrestricted accident 
—only coverage to applicants with 
histories of duodenal ulcer, feeling 
that there is no significant extra 
hazard present, the introduction of 
substandard sickness coverage 
should be made in such a way that 
it not only continues to issue stand- 
ard, unrestricted accident only cov- 
erage, but also includes standard 
premiums for accident coverage in 
policies providing both accident and 
sickness benefits. Conversely, risks 
which present no significant degree 
of additional sickness hazard should 
be rated in a manner which, by one 
means or another, makes no addi- 
tional premium charge for the sick- 
ness portion of the coverage issued. 


Rating Assessment 


There are many different ways 
to accomplish this objective—prob- 
ably as many as there are companies 
writing accident and sickness busi- 
ness. One method—the one in use 
in my own company—is to have the 
underwriter make a separate and 
distinctive assessment of the degree 
of rating required for accident bene- 
fits and for sickness benefits. In 
conjunction with this, the actuarial 
department prepares schedules of 
the extra premiums on the same 
basis, i.e. separately for accident and 
sickness. The total gross premium 
to be charged, then, is the sum of 
three items—the standard premium, 
the accident extra premium and the 
sickness extra premium. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Another method which can be 
used is for the actuarial department 
to prepare several different cate- 
gories of extra premium scales. One 
category, for example, could be de- 
signed to accommodate the various 
degrees of extra accident hazard 
which had little or no sickness hazard 
connected with it. Another category 
could accommodate the various de- 





grees of extra cost for sickness only, 
and one or more additional cate- 
gories could be set up for combina- 
tions of accident and sickness haz- 
ards. As before, underwriters would 
be instructed, impairment by im- 
pairment, as to both the category 
and degree of the extra rating to be 
assessed to individual applicants. 
Still a third method is to limit im- 
paired risks to specially designed 
plans of insurance. In a rating sys- 





























STATE LIFE ...the Company with 


Many Facets to Serve Agents Better 


R the discriminating agent there is 

no finer home office to back his 
efforts than that found here at the State 
Life. Our strong, vigorous organization 
is comprised of many experienced per- 
sons and many specialized departments, 
all working toward a single purpose. . . 
greater usefulness to the agent, and the 
individual policyholder. 

This all adds up to the fact that State 
Life offers everything that it takes to 
interest and develop agents and agency 
managers . . . from thorough training 
courses right through to high, liberal 
commissions with retirement features. 
See for yourself . . . look ahead, by 
writing today for all the facts. 





DIHL H. LUCUS —Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
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tem of this sort, variations between 
accident hazards and sickness haz- 
ards can be accommodated implicitly 
in schedules in which both extra 
prentiums and coverages are varied 
from one impairment to another. 

The second topic I want to touch 
on is the matter of premium calcu- 
lations. From a theoretical point of 
view, substandard risks, presenting, 
as they do, different and higher pat- 
terns of claim cost, require special 
premium calculations. These must 
be based on the substandard accident 
and sickness claim costs and, since 
substandard accident and sickness 
risks will inevitably show substand- 
ard mortality rates as well, the pre- 
miums should reflect the higher 
mortality terminations by being 
combined with substandard mortal- 
ity tables. From a practical point of 
view, some of these complications 
can be avoided. A number of tests 
I have had occasion to make have 
indicated that the extra mortality in- 
volved can be ignored, since the pre- 
miums resulting from the combina- 
tion of substandard accident and 
sickness costs and substandard mor- 
tality do not vary significantly from 
premiums using substandard acci- 
dent and sickness costs and standard 
mortality. 


Substandard Calculations 


As is well known, net premiums 
calculated from a substandard table 
will be lower than the correspond- 
ing multiple of a standard table, so 
that, for example, the net premium 
for a policy with costs 1% times 
standard will be somewhat less than 
1% times the corresponding stand- 
ard net premium. In moving to 
gross premiums, however, several 
factors, such as the increased under- 
writing expenses involved and the 
probability of a higher percentage of 
cases being returned as issued but 
not placed, tend to offset this reduc- 
tion. Again, using a particular sct 
of assumptions for these factors 
which seemed appropriate, I have 
found that the extra gross premiuin 
required was close enough to a mu'- 
tiple of the standard gross premiui 
to make it practical to calculate exit a 
gross premiums on this basis. 

With respect to valuation of lia- 
bilities, problems seem to be fairly 
simple. In calculating unearned 
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gross premiums, the total gross pre- 
nium, including the extra, should be 
used. The procedures used by most 
companies for calculation of this 
item would probably do this auto- 
matically. There is probably no 
legal obligation to set up anything 
ligher than the standard level of ad- 
ditional active life reserves. Actu- 
tial prudence would, however, seem 
to make a higher reserve level de- 
sirable—either on a multiple table 
basis or, as is often done for term 
hfe insurance, a multiple of the 
s.iandard reserve. 


Same Basis 


There is no great reason to believe 
that claim reserves for claims re- 
ported and in course of settlement 
need to be valued on any different 
basis than would be the case for 
similar claims originating on poli- 
cies issued at standard premiums. 
For incurred and unreported claims, 
however, higher dollar amounts of 
reserve will be needed, since sub- 
standard business will have higher 
claim frequencies. However, when 
estimates of this liability are based 
on premium volume or claim vol- 
ume, the reserves produced will 
automatically tend to increase, al- 
though some attention must be paid 
to whether the additional amount 
will, in fact, be adequate. 


Statistical Programs 


The final point I want to mention 
is that of statistics. Today’s lack of 
information makes it necessary for 
both substandard ratings and extra 
premium charges to be guesswork 
—educated guesswork to some de- 
gtee, perhaps—but guesswork none- 
theless. The only way to start tak- 
ing the guesswork out is by careful 
analysis of the experience on sub- 
standard business as it actually 
emerges. It is important, therefore, 
to institute a program of experience 
analysis, both on an jnter-company 
and individual company basis. I will 
not try to spell out any details for 
you but I do, however, urge you to 
either start an analysis program or 
expand any system presently in use 
so that adequate statistical material 
wil be available as soon as possible. 

Thinking especially in terms of 
individual company experience, it 
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insurance during 1960 


CHARLIE S. NELSON 


1,907,241 

Cc. DEAN GROTH 
1,653,516 

WILLIAM M. RAKOW 
1,628,300 

FRANCIS H. BOOS 
1,520,340 

GEORGE W. BRYCE 
1,505,920 

MASON H. LUCAS 
1,424,245 

JOSEPH D. ECKARD 
1,404,460 

ROBERT M. BISSEY 
1.404,070 

JAMES E. EVANS 
1,358,083 

MURRAY M. BEEDY 
1,353,055 

BRANKO T. POPOVICH 
1,321,200 

ROBERT F. FAIN 
1,231,830 








TWO MILLION DOLLAR CLUB 


Each of whom paid for more than $2,000,000 of life 


STEVEN C. HOLLANDER 


Man of the Year 
$3,845,600 
DONALD M. HANSON MASON F. RICHARDS 

3.279.570 2.410.750 

G. CLIFTON WEBB GEORGE P. LYNCH 
3,277,392 2.365.365 

EDWARD L. BATKO PAT HENRY 
3.149.252 2.025.010 


ONE MILLION DOLLAR CLUB 


Each of whom paid for more than $1,000,000 of life 


UNITED SERVICES 
Se C Gotu tance Company . 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The Service Officer, His Wife and Children 


TO THE MEMBERS OF OUR 


ALBERT E. HAND 


1.219.480 

PERRY L. COURTNEY 
1.219.345 
MONTGOMERY C. JACKSON 
1.205.000 

ROBERT J. BERENS 
1.197.420 

JOHN F. GUILLETT 
1.166.970 

DAVID U. ELLIOTT 
1.153.065 

EDWARD T. WHITING 
1.118.470 

ROBERT C. MINER 
1.061.980 

A. L. SCHROEDER 
1.047.828 

JOHN F. BUCHHOLZ 
1.025.530 
STANFORD R. ESPEDAL 
1.018.340 

JOHN G. URQUHART 
1.001.040 


WASHINGTON 6, D. G, 














must be realized that a volume of 
experience large enough to produce 
credible results cannot be developed 
quickly. There are too many differ- 
ent things that can go wrong with 
a human being to expect to be able 
to quickly get any definitive infor- 
mation about any particular one of 
them. What can be done, however, 
is to arrange to produce information 
first in very broad categories, with 


closer subdivisions becoming possi- 
ble as volume increases. Thus, the 
first thing which can be checked is 
the aggregate experience of the total 
block of substandard business. This 
will give at least a preliminary indi- 
cation as to whether the rating sys- 
tem is, in the aggregate, producing a 
proper amount of extra premium. 
Then, as the volume of business in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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creases, examination by different 
groupings, such as rating, bodily 
system, and individual impairment, 
as well as the basic items of age, sex, 
plan, etc., can be made. 

I hope my comments have not 
been too discouraging. The prob- 
lems involved in writing substand- 
ard are not always simple. Impaired 
risk coverage, however, is a logical 
and necessary step to take if we 
are truly sincere in our efforts to 
provide adequate protection for the 
American people. I hope we will not 
let mere technical problems—even 
difficult and complicated technical 
problems—stand in the way of this 
goal. 


WILLS 


A sTUDY BASED upon all wills filed 
for probate in Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin over a six-month period 
indicated that of 773 wills filed 186 
were less than one year old at the 
time of the testator’s death, 102 


were one to two years old, 90 were 
two to three years old, and 45 were 
four to five years old. This contrasts 
sharply with a companion study of 
settlement option forms in life insur- 
ance contracts, where it was found 
that only 27% were younger than 
five years old at the time of the 
death of the insured. Only 18% of 
the wills were from six to ten years 
old, although 30% of the settlement 
option forms were that old. These 
conclusions were reported by Theo- 
dore P. Otjen and Arthur J. Pabst, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, in their article “Up- 
dating Life Insurance Settlement 
Options,” in the December 1960 is- 
sue of The Journal of Insurance. 

Another interesting finding of the 
authors was that, while only 3% of 
all wills studied were made before 
age 45, 88% of all insurance has 
been purchased by that age. It thus 
becomes evident that elections of set- 
tlement options in life insurance can 
easily become out of date when the 
time comes for the beneficiary to use 
the proceeds. 





INSTITUTE MEETING 


THE InsTITUTE of Life Insurance 
met in December at the Waldori- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

One of the major problems con- 
fronting this country in the 1960s 
is to bring rehabilitation services to 
a greater number of disabled citi- 
zens, particularly in the older age 
groups, said Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
of New York University College of 
Medicine. 

Per Jacobsson, managing director 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
was the luncheon speaker. Mr. Ja- 
cobsson said the United States 
could strengthen confidence in the 
dollar by abandoning the Federal 
Reserve System’s maintenance of 
25% backing in gold for notes and 
deposits, and also by eliminating the 
interest rate limitation of 44%. 

Clarence J. Myers, chairman of 
the board of the Institute and chair- 
man of the board and president of 
New York Life, said that life insur- 
ance today faces some of the stiffest 
challenges in its history. 









These 

facts 
can make 
your future 
secure... 


Right Now— get the facts on a 


NEW APPROACH 


TO YOUR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


as a General Agent of the Central Standard Life 
Insurance Company ... offering you a new Career 


Contract with... 
Completely Vested Renewals for the 


premium paying period of the policy 
Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans — 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 


Top First Year Commissions 


With Central Standard You Enj 

¢ working with an agent-agency 
building organization 

* company sponsored education 

* tested-proven direct mail aids 

¢ liberal underwriting 





“The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose"’ 


Benjamin Disrael 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 
Agent or the Director of Agencies, Home Office, 


Chicago. 


In Force: $355,801,108 
Assets: $110,276,718 
Surplus: $16,584,837 





CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life - Accident - Sickness 
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AGAINST INFLATION 


UTUAL OF NEW YORK, in their 

weekly newspapers MONY 
News, suggests that fieldmen point 
out the economic significance of life 
income settlement options. The pa- 
per notes that the amount of monthly 
income under a life annuity depends 
upon the annuitant’s age when the 
income starts. This principle means 
that a man can make his insurance 
grow more valuable for his wife each 
year he lives without any increase in 
the face amount of his insurance. 


How It Works 


For an example let us assume a 
woman is widowed at age 40. A 
settlement option, ten years certain, 
guarantees her payments of $32.50 
monthly per $10,000 of insurance. 
Now, suppose she is widowed at age 
55—fifteen years later. At that age, 
the option would provide $42.50 
monthly income per $10,000 of in- 
surance. 


Even Keel 


Thus in the fifteen-year period, 
the monthly payment would have in- 
creased 31%. That is enough to keep 
her purchasing power on an even 
keel if there had been a 31% price 
tise in the interim. On the other 
hand, if inflation were avoided, the 
purchasing power represented hy 
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her husband’s insurance actually 
would have increased in the fifteen- 
year period. 


Proportionate Increases 


The two tables shown, point out, 
in effect, the percentage of inflation 
that would be automatically offset by 
the rising monthly income based on 
shorter life expectancy. The widow’s 
position would be even better if 
her husband elected to increase the 
amount of his insurance from year 
to year by dividend additions; and 
the dividends themselves might tend 


to be greater if higher interest rates 
paralleled inflation. The figures in 
the tables are in terms of monthly 
income per $10,000 of insurance. 


Table I uses age 25 as the basis 
of comparison. Table II uses age 40 
as the basis for comparison. 


If inflation took place after the 
husband died, the purchasing power 
of the widow’s annuity would, of 
course, be affected. It is important, 
therefore, that the husband’s over- 
all insurance program be designed 
effectively and adequately. 





TABLE | 
Widow’s Age When 
Payments Start.. 25 35 45 55 65 75 
Monthly Payments .. $27.50 $30.50 $35.00 $42.50 $55.55 $75.20 
% Increase Over 
the 10-yr. Period. xx 11% 15% 21% 31% 35% 
% Inc. Since Age 25. XxX 11% 27% 55% 102% 173% 
TABLE Il 
Widow’s Age When 
Payments Start ........ 40 50 60 70 80 
Monthly Payments .......... $32.50 $38.50 $48.20 $64.80 $84.90 
% Increase Over 
the 10-yr. Period........ xxx 18% 25% 34% 31% 
% Inc. Since Age 40 ......... xxx 18% 48% 99% 161% 
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Sole Proprietorship 


CCORDING TO ESTIMATES of the 

U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Small Business Administration, 
70% of the nation’s four million re- 
tail, manufacturing, wholesale and 
service businesses are one-man 
firms. 

These individuals have established 
the business for the purposes of pro- 
viding a li¥ing for his family and 
himself, to provide for his retirement 
years or if he should die, to take care 
of his heirs. However, his business 
assets and liabilities are part of his 
personal estate, and the business of 
a sole proprietor will die when he 
dies unless he protects it with life 
insurance. This fact furnishes the 
life insurance agent with a tremen- 
dous market and oppurtunity to be 
of real help to fellow businessmen. 


Insurance Protection 


Most agents can readily see that 
many, if not most, of their small 
business acquaintances are pros- 
pects. Now let’s consider in greater 
detail their needs. 

When the sole proprietor dies, his 
business must be disposed of in one 
of three ways: 


1. Liquidated or sold by his execu- 
tor 


2. Willed to his heirs 


3. Sold to key employees. 
Let’s look at the problems these pre- 
sent and consider the solution. 


1. If liquidated or sold by the execu- 
tor, a forced liquidation means “a 
financial loss to the heirs of 40 to 
90 per cent” according to business 
experts. The best way to avoid this 
disaster is by providing in a will de- 
tailed instructions so the business 
can be continued by the executor 
until it may be sold profitably. Funds 
must be provided for the executor 
to enable him to pay debts, estate 
taxes and maintain an income for 
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the ‘heirs. This :an’best be accom- 
plished through the use of life in- 
surance. 


2. If the business is willed to an heir, 
proper planing is still needed. The 
sole proprietor shold consider these 
questions : 

Will the heirs have the know-how 
to keep the business going? 

Will they have the liquid capital 
necessary to pay debts, taxes, main- 
tain a credit rating, retain key em- 
ployees or to hire a capable manager 
to run the business for them? 


Qualified Manager 


Again, these problems of the heirs 
can be solved with life insurance in 
an amount sufficient to hire a quali- 
fied manager for the business as 
well as to provide the necessary capi- 
tal to meet all other business obliga- 
tions. 


3. If the business is to be sold to the 
key employee or employees, certain 
questions arise: 

Can the heirs and key employees 
reach a satisfactory agreement on 
the price? 

Will the key employees be able to 
raise the required amount of cash? 

If they can’t raise the cash needed, 
will the heirs be able and willing to 
gamble on the possibility of the busi- 
ness earnings being sufficient to pay 
off the agreed price? 


Planning Ahead 


Through proper planning, these 
problems can be solved by the sole 
proprietor and key employee during 
their lifetime by the two parties en- 
tering into a buy and sell agreement 
that would become effective at the 
death or retirement of the sole pro- 
prietor. 

The key employee should pur- 
chase on the life of the sole proprie- 


tor a life insurance policy that would | 
provide : 


A) The amount of cash required to 
make payment as set forth in the 
agreement in the event of the death 
of the sole proprietor. 


B) (Should the sole proprietor live 
until retirement age) the cash value 
of the policy should be sufficient to 
make the down payment established 
in the agreement. 


Not Tax Deductible 


The premiums on such business 
insurance are not tax deductible be- 
cause they are part expense and part 
the purchase of an asset. On the 
other hand, the death benefits are 
not taxable. 

Life insurance, of course, has its 
special appeal to businessmen for the 
purposes we have outlined. But we 
should bear in mind that it is a con- 
tinuing benefit as well. 

Insurance strengthens the credit 
basis of the business while the sole 
proprietor is alive. Credit agencies 
are inclined to be more favorably 
impressed by sole proprietor’s loan 
application where they are assured of 
the continuation of the business 
through the use of life insurance. 


Estate Taxes 


The existence of a buy and sel 
agreement supported by life insur 
ance helps establish the value o 
the business for estate tax purposes 
Furthermore the existence of insur 
ance eliminates a dangerous time e'e 
ment. Cash is available immediat«| 
for tax needs and provides for thi Imagi 
business by preventing a possilli 
forced sale. Naturally this enable New ' 
those carrying on the business tdand b 
continue without credit impairme tt}, ext 
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WRITE OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY CONTRACTS WITH CONFIDENCE 
WITH THE NEW 1961 


LIFE UNDERWRITER’S GUIDE 
FOR AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Here in one handy volume you will find over 20,000 accurate answers on coverage for Surplus, Out- 
of-the-ordinary, Substandard, Hard-to-place, Restricted or Limited Life and A&H . . . making 94% 
of your present tedious risk-placing activities unnecessary. 


This important work covers the 240 companies writing 98% of the total “in-force” business. You'll 
even find information about little known but valuable company practices. At a flip of a page and 


a quick glance at the convenient cross-index will pinpoint accurate answers to all your risks problems 
involving: 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
ANNUITIES JUVENILE 


AVIATION PENSION TRUSTS 


e HOSPITALIZATION 
ae 
* 

BORROWER’S INSURANCE e SUBSTANDARD 
* 
e 
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DISABILITY TERM 


GROUP WOMEN 
UNDERWRITING PRACTICES LICENSING FACILITIES 


ORDER NOW .. . be sure to get your copy as soon as it is off the press! 


PRICED AT $2.50 PER COPY 


II | bh, Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
) 1} h 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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DESK MEMO KIT 


This new legal sized desk memo kit that 
folds up for convenient note-taking away 
from the office has been introduced by 
Cobb Shinn Services. 

Covered in a rich saddle brown vinyl, 
it opens out on desk top tu 18” wide x 
1442”. The right side holds a standard 
legal pad. On the left is a pocket for loose 
notes and correspondence. Rigid backing 
makes the kit self supporting for writing, 
without the need for table or desk. When 
folded to 9” x 1442”, the memo kit fits into 
brief bag or underarm case. It may also 
be carried separately with reference ma- 
terial tucked in the pocket. 

An ideal gift for salesmen, students and 
professional men, the kit may be gold 
stamped with an individual or company 
name and trademark. 
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* Please forward complete information 
end prices on the items checked. 

[] Desk Memo Kit 

[] Telephone Amplifier 

[] Paper Conveyor 


C) Duplex Calculator 
[] Microfilm Reader 














office efficiency 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 


National Marine Corporation, has made 
hands free telephoning available with the 
introduction of a new low cost telephone 
amplifier, Phonex, that is priced below mo- 
dels being imported from Japan. According 
to the manufacturer the American made 
model is also superior in styling and per- 
formance. 

The amplifier is a fully transistorized, 
completely portable, precision electronic 
instrument that needs no installation and 
allows any one or group of people to use 
the phone while keeping their hands free 
for taking notes, looking up prices, con- 
sulting literature, etc. 





PAPER CONVEYOR 


This Office Conveyor, manufactured by 
the Mercury Industries, Inc. may be applied 
to many tasks normally involving the move- 
ment of paperwork. Once installed the 
new conveyor should make possible doliar 
savings through the elimination of super- 
fluous personnel and time consuming con- 
fusion. The mechanism will allow clerks 
to remain in their positions and tend to 
eliminate the need for extensive training 
periods since processing cycles can be 
broken down into a series of simple 
step operations. In addition, the conveyor 
will allow its users to handle an increased 
volume of business and provide speedy 
service to customers. Designed for flexibil- 
ity, the Mercury product can be constructed 
to handle almost any size form. 





DUPLEX CALCULATOR 


The introduction of this new Duplex Cal- 
culator has been announced by the Comp- 
tometer Corporation, Chicago. This new cal. 
culator features two answer dials, one oj} 
which stores or “memorizes” the totals 
transferred to it from the other dial. The 
Duplex operates on the “direct action’ 
principle with instant results in the an 
swer dial without the operation of other 
bars or keys. The new machine has only 
two keys for complete control, simplifying 
operation. Addition, subtraction, rounding 
off and full cent conversion can all be 
continuously shown. 
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MICROFILM READER 


A completely new, lightweight, microfilm 
reader, the Recordak 310, has been an- 
nounced by Recordak Corporation, the 
Eastman Kodak Company subsidiary in the 
microfilm and business systems field. 

The new unit weighs only 23 pounds, and 
is less than 20 inches high. Attractively 
styled in two-tone green, the 310 has a 9” 
x 12” viewing screen, tinted a soft green 
to ease operator eye fatigue. It will ac- 
comodate 16mm unperforated microfilm in 
100 foot lengths. 

Features of the new unit include full 
90 degree image rotation and a film ad- 
vance handle on the side of the machine 
for convenient scanning of the microfilm. 
Reduction ratios available are 20:1, 24:1, 
32:1 or 40:1. 
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the furniture, of course, by All-Stee! 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, 


Comfort and style together with tasteful use of color 


are combined in office furniture by All-Steel. Here 
\\3 is furniture that creates a background for bette 


work. See your ASE dealer or write for brochure 














WIRELESS DICTATION 


A NEW CONCEPT in business com- 
munications equipment which makes 
possible for the first time remote 
wireless dictation and recording has 
been introduced by American Geloso 
Electronics, Inc. Called Remote- 
Tape, the new system allows users 
to range a wide distance from the 
actual recording machine while car- 
rying nothing more than a compact 
pocket sized unit which contains both 
microphone and transmitter. 


Automatically Recorded 


Every message dictated into the 
miniature dictating unit is automati- 
cally recorded by a standard Geloso 
Stenotape machine which can be 
located a half mile or more away. 
The complete unit consists of a wire- 
less microphone, a receiver-control 
unit, an actuator, which starts and 
stops the recording unit and the 
standard Geloso Stenotape record- 
ing transcribing unit. 

An important design feature re- 
sults in the recording unit operating 
only when messages are actually be- 
ing dictated. It is therefore possible 
with the Remote-Tape to dictate at 
interruputed intervals and still have 
only the material actually dictated 
appear on the tape, with no blank 
spaces. 

Another feature of the unit, a gat- 
ing circuit, makes it impossible for 





any other transmitter to activate the 
recording machine. As a result, al- 
though the transmitter operates on 
citizens’ band frequencies the re- 
ceiver will still not operate unless 
its specific transmitting counterpart 
is sending a message. 

The wide range of uses of this 
new system in business, professions, 
government and other fields is un- 
limited. The ability to dictate infor- 
mation without the necessity of car- 
rying heavy, awkward or expensive 
equipment makes the dictating equip- 
ment an invaluable tool in such di- 
verse applications as inventory tak- 
ing, inspection reporting, sales 
training, insurance reporting and 
law enforcement. 


Simultaneous Development 


In the field tests prior to introduc- 
tion, there were requests for a simi- 
lar unit which will offer the start- 
stop feature for those applications 
where remote transmissions are not 
required. These are for such applica- 
tions as police radio, telephone re- 
cording of orders and newspaper 
interviews and in-person recording 
of meetings, interviews and discus- 
sion. For this reason, simultaneous 
development was conducted by 


American Geloso and the company is 
introducting at this time a companion 
unit which will offer the start-stop 
dictating feature from a direct source 
of sound. 
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COMPUTER INSTALLED 


THE HAWKEYE-SECURITY and Unite: 
Security Insurance Companies have 
completed installation of the Rem- 
ington Rand Univac solid state com- 
puter, William L. Cobb, president «f 
both companies, announced. The 
companies are members of the In- 
surance Group of Financial General 
Corporation. 

The new computing system is the 
largest operated by any insurance 
company in Iowa and the first fire 
and casualty installation of a solid 
state Univac in the midwest. It can 
handle 700,000 characters per second 
and read punched cards at the rate 
of 600 per minute. It can perform 
nearly 750,000 additions or subtrac- 
tions per minute. 

The companies will use the system 
for automatic rating and renewal of 
auto policies, internal statistics and 
other accounting functions. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


In juNE, 1960, David L. McElroy 
graduated from The Harvard Busi- 
ness School. Today he is Hotel Cor- 
poration of America’s youngest gen- 
eral manager, in charge of the new 
Charter House Motor Hotel in An- 
napolis, Maryland. McElroy, like 
more than sixty of his fellow gradu- 
ates in the past two years, got his 
job through the  student-initiated 
Small Business Program. 

The Program puts a reverse twist 
on personnel recruiting. Instead of 
waiting on the campus for the right 
boss to come along, student repre- 
sentatives are sent all over the nation 
to recruit employers. This year, 
more than two hundred of the 1961 
class have joined the third annual 
Program. 

Denis H. Burns, representative to 
the Southwest, listed three basic ac- 
vantages that Small Business Pro- 
gram participants are seeking : 

1. Perform functions at an early 
date which would have a direct e'- 
fect on the over-all operation of the 
business. 

2. Be a member of a small manag: - 
ment team. 

3. Be in a position in early years to 
make the broad policy decisions to- 
ward which a vast majority of the 
Havard Business School courses are 
directed. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Are Decisions Based on Facts? 


ACT” HAS BEEN defined as “that! 

which has actual existence.”| 
This or similar definitions are im- 
portant because they point out and 
emphasize that a fact refers to some- 
thing which is an actuality and not a 
supposition. Many decisions are 
made on the basis that “an opinion” 
is accepted as a fact, and therefore 
actually exists or has taken place. 
We tend to accept the written word 
as fact, forgetting that in many in- 
stances writing reflects the opinions 
of the writers. That which has taken 
place and therefore is a fact may be 
slanted by the personal opinion or 
bias of the interpreter so that its sub- 
sequent use as a fact may influence 
the decision which is based on the 
fact. A humerous sequence of in- 
terpretations, decisions and results 
may be found in this example : 
Fact—Dandruff shows 
plainly on a blue coat. 
Fact—Dandruff is not so noticeable 
on a light-colored coat. 
False—To remove dandruff, wear 
light-colored coats. 
False—Only persons who wear 
blue or dark-colored coats have 
dandruff. 


up more 


Tardiness 


This is not too far removed from 
the actual sequence of interpretations 
found in industry.’ An insurance 
agency (large one) had the problem 
of tardiness. The office manager ex- 
pressed the opinion that the agency 
encouraged tardiness by the absence 
of firm rules. Another manager said 
tiat employees do not like to be 
treated as children so that all that 
\vas required to control tardiness 
was to make each employee who was 
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more than five minutes late explain 
his tardiness to the office manager. 
Thereafter, over the protests of the 
office manager, no employee was per- 
mitted access to his desk until he had 
“made his excuses.” Tardiness 
dropped to almost zero. “There,” 
said the one manager, “is proof that 
I was right.” “No,” replied the 
other office manager, “it proves you 
were wrong. Tardiness did stop al- 
most entirely but absenteeism in- 
creased 40%. You were correct in 
that employees don’t like to be 
treated as children. They therefore 
preferred to stay home rather than 
face the embarrassing explanation. 
You converted controllable tardiness 
into uncontrolled absence.” This is 
a clear case of misapplication or mis- 
interpretation of fact. What was 
needed and what the agency finally 
got was a well defined policy cover- 
ing tardiness which was firmly en- 
forced. 

There are many who state that 
facts cannot be obtained in sufficient 
time to permit rendering a decision. 
Others say that all anyone can do is 
get “such facts as are available” and 
decide on the basis of common sense. 
Others say that almost all decisions 
are based on the experience factor of 
the individual. Let us take these one 
at a time and explore them. 

The Time Element: Time is im- 
portant in all situations but only as 
a relative factor. Time becomes im- 
portant in proportion to the com- 
plexity of the decision, its urgency, 
and its importance. 

Routine, daily decisions are han- 
dled, as a rule, without much fuss 
and furor because the importance of 
the decision (in terms of results) is 
such that they can be disposed of 


with the least investment of time 
(and investigation). How much 
time, for example, could you afford 
to give to a decision as to whether 
your secretary needed a new ribbon 
in her typewriter. You probably 
noted the poor quality of the letters 
due to the worn ribbon and were 
prepared for the purchase request. 
If the secretary wanted a new type- 
writer, more time would be given to 
the investigation of facts upon which 
the decision would be built. The 
time factor is not an important con- 
sideration as to when the purchase 
is made. If the purchase is made, it 
will be on the basis of fact which 
would include the cost of repair 
versus the expenditure for a new 
machine. 


Obtain the Facts 


If, however, your underwriter 
turns down a risk that your sales- 
man wants to cover, and you are 
asked to decide—the factors of im- 
portance, urgency and complexity 
are present. What do you do? 

Obtain All Available Facts: You 
would be able to get such facts as 
were available to the salesman in 
recommending the risk, and to the 
underwriter who turned it down. 
Your problem would be to appraise 
(or reappraise) these facts and de- 
cide within the limits of your au- 
thority, by the use of your knowledge 
and your common sense as to 
whether the risk should or should 
not be taken. It becomes obvious 
that facts are limited to those which 
are reasonably obtainable. We again 
repeat our question—are all obtain- 
able facts procured or are the facts 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-401|—Your Postal |. Q. 


Mailers, large and small, stand to gain 
time-and-money-saving ideas while enjoying 
the quiz technique of a new booklet, “How 
Do You Measure Up on Postal Know-How?" 
The booklet quickly points up key facts of 
helpful postal knowledge and briefs the 
reader on dozens of ways of getting the 
most for his postage dollars and cents. For 
example: One suggestion built into the quiz 
tells how to help get mail delivered a whole 
day earlier. There are seven tips on situations 
where a less expensive class of mail can fit 
the need as well as the one more commonly 
used. Five‘ hints distinguish seemingly simi- 
lar postal services, and there are twenty-two 
little-known facts about cutting costs while 
speeding up everyday office mail. 


P-402—The Key to ALGOL 


S = AiiB, ae AiaB2 + Ais B; cee Con- 
fused? This is not an Einsteinian exercise but 
merely a rather simple equation using the 
international algebraic language which rep- 
resents numerical data and control state- 
ments for many of the new computers. A 
self-teaching manual which makes it possible 
for engineers and scientists to master these 
modern day linguistics is now available. In- 
cluded in the booklet is a typical compiler 
program and step-by-step examples illustrat- 
ing the principles and operational character- 
istics of ALGOL. 


P-403—Magnetic Ink 


Each year over fourteen billion checks are 
processed by the banking system in the U. S. 
With all signs pointing to an ever-increasing 
work load for these institutions, something 
had to be done to facilitate check process- 
ing. One of the greatest problems was read- 
ing and sorting. Little or no consistency in 
check printing was to be found until the 
American Bankers Association developed a 
magnetic ink printing system. A new hand- 
book—"Question and Answer Book About 
Magnetic Ink Printing'—is available to those 
interested in this new process which is ex- 
pected to eventually replace all outdated 
checkwriting systems. 
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Decisions—Continued 


limited to those that adequately sup- 
port a foregone conclusion? 

One area in which all the facts are 
seldom appraised is the area of the 
employee’s performance review. The 
highest degree of human understand- 
ing is necessary in making and acti- 
vating a decision that personally af- 
fects the job, the status and the rate 
of pay of an employee. Definite and 
prompt action is often indicated by 
all the facts yet we observe a reluc- 
tance to decide if the facts are con- 
trary to personal opinion. Neither 
compassion nor ruthless action are 
the answers to problems affecting 
the personnel. 


Can Decision-Making Be Learned? 


In the Navy Management Review, 
P. 910, Vol. V, No. 8, for August 
1960, under the “Captain’s Corner,” 
page 3, the problems of decision- 
making were so adequately attacked 
that we presumed to quote from this 
excellent publication (published by 
the Navy Management Office, Edi- 
tor, Navy Management Review, 
Room 0137, Main Navy Building, 
Washington 25, D. C.): 

“Every manager. . . first-line, 
middle or top . . . makes decisions. 
But each manager has to ask him- 
self ‘how good are my decisions? 
and ‘can I improve the quality of my 
decisions?” The latter question is 
open to a lot of philosophizing. 

On the one hand there are those 
who feel that a man is either born 
with what it takes to solve problems 
and make decisions or he is not. 
Carried to extreme this would mean 
that there is no use trying to im- 
prove on what nature has provided. 

On the other hand there are those 
who claim from experience that de- 
cision-making skills can be acquired. 
When the question is taken apart 
and analysed thoroughly and when 
we straighten out our definition of 
decision-making we see that both 
viewpoints are correct. 

If we are talking about intelligence 
alone as an ingredient of decision- 
making then it’s true there isn’t 
much we can do about that. But re- 
search and experience show us that 
more important than intelligence is 
what the manager does with the re- 
sources available to him in making 


decisions. Through a better under- 
standing of what goes into the de- 
cision-making problem-solving proc- 
ess, the total process and end result 
can be improved. 


Constant Improvement 


What goes into the process? First 
of all information. Both quantity 
and quality of information are sub 
ject to constant improvement. -Sec- 
ondly, the manager must be ever 
aware of the limitations of his in- 
formation ... what he doesn’t 
know about the situation as well as 
what he does know. Thirdly, the 
manager needs method, orderliness, 
scientific approach in his use of in- 
formation. Method entails fast re- 
jection of irrelevant information, 
giving comparative weights to dif- 
ferent considerations, assigning pri- 
orities, and knowing what questions 
to ask of whom. In sum, in our 
highly complex and technological en- 
vironment the method of solving 
problems is more significant than the 
manager’s intimate knowledge of 
technical details. 

The implications here are enor- 
mous. As long as decision-making 
remains a private affair it is not open 
to supervision; no one can help; 
faulty assumptions cannot be pin- 
pointed ; there can be no assurance 
that there were not grave flaws in 
reasoning and in conclusions. Per- 
haps more serious, under this out- 
moded practice, the manager himself 
can never be assured that he has 
done an adequate job. The days of 
‘flying by the seat of the pants’ and 
‘educated guessing’ are over. Meth- 
odical problem-solving is not myste- 
rious. It can be learned. Manage- 
ment skills can be acquired.” 


Time Element 


Making decisions calls for abilities 
that are not always measured by the 
speed of decision. It often happe's 
that the quality of a decision will | ¢ 
improved by the use of time by whic 1 
more facts are obtained. One cai:- 
not wait indefinitely for the develo) :- 
ment of facts—circumstances chan; e 
the facts so that theoretically one 
could never come to a conclusion 1 
a field in which the circumstanc:s 
are changing. One must make up 
one’s mind (which is a form of de- 
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cision) as to the completeness of his | j 


survey and must then decide as the 
facts indicate. Some executives get 
all tangled up in facts, so much so 
that they spend valuable time run- 
ning down unimportant data. One 
management consultant lost most of 
his clients because he was unable to 


differentiate between the important | / 


avenues of investigation and the un- 
important—he would spend hours 
and the client’s money investigating 
some aspect of the client’s business, 
the benefits of improvement being 
far below the costs of making the 
improvements. 


Common Sense 


Decision-making requires a high 
degree of common sense and dis- 
crimination. One treasurer spent his 
time in developing the proper ar- 
rangement of the data in his reports 
and practically ignored the type of 
data to be presented. 

Too often, decision-making be- 
comes a process by which one person 
imposes his will on others. In other 
words, where decision-making ig- 
nores the facts and springs entirely 
from opinion, we find that the gen- 
eral acceptance and execution of the 
decision are lacking. One company 
which was moving its headquarters 
to a new office building faced the 
problem of determining the amount 
of expansion room it would require. 
The office manager analyzed his 
present space, estimated the effect 
of changes in procedures, projected 
the agencies’ growth factor and came 
up with an intelligent recommenda- 
tion. The president read the report 
and decided that “they did not need 
the space.” In fact, we do not need 
as much space as we presently have. 
[ signed a lease for 1,000 square feet 
less than we have,” the president 
reported. Two years later, the firm 
did rent additional space on another 
floor. The “split arrangement” was 
most unsatisfactory but expansion 
space was unavailable in their pres- 
ent location. The president criticized 
the office manager for not having 
adequately provided for expansion. 
The office manager protested that he 
had recommended additional space. 
The president’s reply as it was re- 
ported to us was quite startling: 
‘Of course you did but you gave me 
no opposition so that I concluded 
that the space requirements were 

(Continued on page 58) 
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INSURANCE EXECUTIVES! SEE FOR YOURSELF... 
the most versatile business machine in 
the business world DOES MORE JOBS! 


On Wall Street, Michigan Avenue... Main Street U.S.A... .““Thermo- 
Fax’’ Brand Copying Machines are copying correspondence, address- 
ing labels, laminating, making statements, projection transparencies, 
and paper printing plates. Also, systems papers for as little as 2¢ a 
copy. Plus many more jobs. 

And all-electric ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines are delivering 
each job perfectly dry in just 4 seconds! 

The ““Thermo-Fax”’ Copying Machine is the business man’s business 
machine for one sound reason... does more jobs! See for yourself. 
Mail this coupon. 


ADDRESSING LABELS 
SYSTEMS PAPERS 


PROJECTION TRANSPARENCIES 
GENERAL COPYING 


LAMINATING 
PAPER PLATES 


Thermo-Fax 


COPYING MACHINES 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING Co. 
Dept. DDS-21, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

At no obligation, I'm interested in information about 
how a ‘“‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine can simplify 
the jobs mentioned above. 

















THE TERM ‘*THERMO-FAX’’ IS A REGISTERED 
TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 


([] Check if you now own a “Thermo-Fax"’ Copying 
Machine. 
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Consolidated Functions with RAMAC ] 


New powerful IBM RAMAC’ 1401 and 
1410 Data Processing Systems extend 
capabilities of random access accounting 


The RAMAC concept of accounting cuts manu: ! 
filing and sorting requirements, and speeds every 
phase of policy and claims handling. With its 
instant access to any information at any time, it 
is the ideal system for consolidated functions. 
With IBM’s new RAMAC systems, you can store 


























now practical for more life insurance companies 


from 10,000,000 to 100,000,000 data characters. 
(One system, for example, has the capacity to 
store as many as 500,000 records of 200 char- 
acters each.) These solid state computers give you 
vastly increased processing speeds. And the 
systems are designed to grow economically with 
your needs for increased capacity. 

If you are interested in consolidated functions, 
find out more about these new IBM RAMAC 
systems. Call your IBM representative for details. 


All pertinent information for day- 
to-day operations is filed on the 
RAMAC discs—the heart of Con- 
solidated Functions: 

+ General Ledger Data - Loan Records 
+ Agents’ Records ~- Premium Rates 


« Dividend Rates - Dividend Records 
+ Detail Policy Records 


IBM. 


DATA PROCESSING 


















PLOVER BOND... make it a policy All insurance policies ani 
letterheads look better on PLOVER BonpD — visibly better. White, bright, strong — rigidly 
controlled to top quality standards. PLOVER BonD letterhead and policy papers stay young. 

Where appearance is important, where long life is required, PLOVER BoNnpD is the perfect 
backdrop. Strong cotton fibers. Carefully selected raw materials. The world’s purest paper- 
making water. All combine to produce the unsurpassed uniform finish that makes PLOVER 
BonpD the visibly better letterhead and policy paper. 

Available in white wove in cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory laid; white 
opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free sample 
book, or write to... 
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Multiple 
Purpose 
Form 


HORACE G. RHODES 


President 
United Founders Life Insurance 


Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


a form which 
does triple duty as premium 
notice, personal message, and pre- 
addressed return envelope is saving 






Folded the other way, this form becomes an 
addressed return envelope for easy payment. 








The continuous premium notices are processed 
y an accounting machine one day a month. 


For February, 1961 





“ 
“i as Se Bt Sea com » 
* : cc ae 


iy 


the United Founders Life Insurance 
Company time, money and man- 
power. 

-A continuous envelope, it cuts 
forms cost hundreds of dollars an- 
nually, enables us to reduce man- 
hours in premium billing, and get 
notices out one day sooner—despite 
a business growth of 100% since we 
started using the forms. In addition, 
it is a major factor in a five % de- 
crease in lapsed policies and has re- 
sulted in improved relations between 
us, our policyholders and agents. 


The new form has alleviated the 
vexing problem of unidentified cash 
on hand, sent by people who neg- 
lected to inciude their premium 
notices with their payments. A\l- 
though this applied to only two to 
three per cent of our policyholders, 
it consumed many wasted hours of 
searching and sometimes caused bad 
policyowner relations. 

The form has also eliminated the 
need for a separate return envelope, 
and three individual letters formerly 
sent with the three types of notices. 
This saves us one full day’s work 
each month of stuffing return en- 
velopes and letters in mailing en- 
velopes. 

The United Founders Life Insur- 
ance Company began business June 
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Two copies of reminder and lapse notices are prepared. The original copy of each is sent 
to the policyholder, and a carbon copy goes to the agent to head off a potential loss. 


































14, 1956, in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. Life Insurance in force has 
grown from $7 million in 1956, to 
almost $22 million in 1957, to $40 
million in 1959. We have a goal of 
“$60 million in ’60” and that slogan 
is well displayed on all our station- 
ery, in our advertising, and with a 
huge graph just outside our Okla- 
homa City home office. 

Our 150 agents and twenty-three 
general agents are currently writing 
$2.5 million of insurance a month. 
And, as an indication of our under- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Saves us one full day’s work 
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Do you 
want to 


GET MORE 
APPOINTMENTS? 





QUALIFY PROSPECTS 
QUICKER? 


/§ INCREASE THE 
NUMBER OF CLOSES? 


)) INCREASE THE 
“ SIZE OF PREMIUMS? 


Fj ENJOY MORE 
“ REFERRALS? 


2) PREVENT 
| CANCELLATIONS? 





Use the DuKane ‘‘Flip-Top”’ 
sound slide-film projector, most 
widely acclaimed sales aid in the 
insurance field. Simply open the 
lid, plug in, insert record—this 13 
lb. marvel starts selling instantly, 
saves priceless time for young 
salesman or experienced agent 
alike—adds authority to your 
personal advice. You can have your 
own audio-visual sales program 
for less than $200.00! Write: 


DuKawne corporatION 
St. Charles, Illinois 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. BIN-1, St. Charles, Ill. 


Please tell me more about the “Flip- 
Top” in insurance selling. I am espe- 
cially interested in 


© Our own custom-produced sound slidefilms. 
O Information on stock films for insurance selling. 


Name. 





Cc 





Addre: 





City, Zone, State. 
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Multi-Purpose Form—Continued 


writing success, we had only one 
policyholder death on underwritten 
business from natural causes in 1959, 
and none so far this year. 

Ours is a youthful firm, with sev- 
eral of our top officers in their early 
30s. But the officers in our home 
office have, collectively, over 50 years 
experience in agency management. 
With this combination of youth and 
experience, United Founders has 
achieved rapid growth and expects 
to continue it at an accelerated pace. 

Our internal operation is highly 
mechanized to provide fast accurate 
accounting in the complex area of 
premium billing and collection, Our 
new triple-duty premium notice 
forms are called Convelopes, con- 
tinuous envelopes supplied by 
UARCO Incorporated. They were 
put in use in April, 1959. Developed 
and designed by Sherman Aldridge, 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer 
and our machine accounting officer 
working with UARCO, they are 
used as follows: 

For each of our policyholders we 
have a punched name and address 
card and a premium master card. 
The master cards are sorted by 
month, matched with name and ad- 
dress cards, sorted for due date, and 
then, on the 15th of the month, run 
through an accounting machine to 
print the continuous, marginally- 
punched Convelope premium notices 
for the entire month. They are burst 
and mailed, day by day, 15 days be- 
fore their due date. 


Simple Operation 


The Convelope notice measures 
six by seven inches and merely needs 
to be folded once to be placed in a 
window envelope and mailed. The 
policyholder has only to insert his 
check, fold the form in the opposite 
direction, seal it and it becomes the 
return envelope. 

Our name and address, place for 
the sender’s return address and box 
for a stamp are printed in black on 
one side of the notice. On the other 
side, the bottom half has the policy- 
holder’s name and address, policy 
number, agent’s number, premium 
due date and premium amount. 

The top half has the gummed flap 
for sealing the envelope and “A 


Message From The President :” 
“Dear Policyholder : 

Your ownership of this policy rep- 
resents a valuable investment for 
you and your family. It is backed 
by a sound legal reserve life insur- 
ance company, 

The officers and field representa- 
tives of United Founders Life are 
dedicated to giving you the best pos- 
sible service.” 

Thirty days later, fifteen days after 
the due date, we prepare our Con- 
velope reminder notices for those 
who have not as yet paid their pre- 
miums. 


Modified Notice 


This notice is also printed on the 
accounting machine and is exactly 
the same as the premium notice ex- 
cept that it is printed in green, has 
a carbon copy of the policy informa- 
tion portion of the notice, and a mes- 
sage from Vice President W. L. 
Douglas which reads: 
“REMINDER! TO THE 
OWNER OF THIS POLICY. 

Our records indicate that a pay- 
ment on your insurance contract has 
not been received. Perhaps this is an 
oversight. If so, please take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to continue 
this valuable coverage by enclosing 
the payment shown. 

If your payment has been made 
please disregard this notice.” 

The carbon copy of the reminder 
notice is sent to the general agent 
responsible on the same day that the 
notice is mailed to the policyholder. 
The general agent forwards it to the 
specific agent who sold the policy, 
thus warning him of a_ potential 
lapse. It is then up to him to usc 
his own judgment as to making « 
personal call on the policyholder. 

Fifteen days later, thirty day 
after the premium due date, we pre 
pare the Convelope lapse notice, also 
on the accounting machine. This i: 
printed in blue, has a carbon of th 
policy information, and a differen 
message from the Vice President 
“TO THE OWNER OF THIS 
POLICY. 

Your policy has lapsed because th: 
premium below has not been paic 
Possibly this was only an oversight 
and we feel that you will be glad to 
receive this letter as a reminder. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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... very small in cost | 





ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


For businesses with moderate data processing volume, the 
RCA 801 offers advanced electronic performance hereto- 
fore found only in much larger systems . . . at the lowest 
price for any complete EDP system presently on 
the market. 


The “big system” features of the RCA 301 include: 


@ DATA STORAGE OPTION: magnetic tape or new 
Data Record File discs that may be switched easily 
for different jobs. 


@ HIGH VERSATILITY: paper tape (option of 3 speeds), 
magnetic tape (option of 2 speeds), and punched 
card input/output; plus expandable memory. 


@ GREATEST CAPACITY: among the fastest and larg- 
est core memories in its price class—7 micro- 
seconds access time; variable word length. 


@ FULL SPEED: reads 600 cards per minute; prints 
600 lines per minute. 


@ SIMULTANEITY OPTION: optional computing si- 
multaneous with input/output permits large in- 
crease in WorkPower. 


@ LOWER SITE PREPARATION COST: less stringent 
air conditioning requirements; simpler installation. 


The RCA 301 may be used as a complete data processing 
system by itself, or as an auxiliary to the larger RCA 501 
and 601 systems. And, like all RCA Electronic Data 
Processing Systems, the RCA 301 can be tremendously 
expanded to handle your future needs. To the basic 
system, which leases for as little as $3,315 per month, 
may be added a wide range of peripheral equipment to 
enlarge and enhance the value of the RCA 301 as your 
business grows. 


For full information, write Electronic Data Processing 
Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 























Multi-Purpose Form—from page 48 


You will be pleased to know that 
you may apply for reinstatement if 
you are in good health. Just complete 
the application for reinstatement 
which you will find enclosed and 
send it to us with settlement for the 
premium. Only by reinstating may 
you regain the benefits of your policy 
and the advantage of paying a lower 
premium for your younger age at 
issue. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to apply for reinstatement— 
let us have your check today.” 


Thus the lapse notice also serves 
as a reinstatement application notice. 
The carbon of the lapse notice goes 
to the agent who sold the policy and, 
in this case, he definitely makes a 
personal call on the policyholder. To 
see the extent of the advantages of 
the new system, we must look at our 
former method : 


Previously, we prepared the pre- 
mium notice in the same way from 
punched cards fed through an ac- 
counting machine on the 15th of the 
month. But that was where the simi- 
larity stopped. 

The notice, three and one-half by 
seven and one-half inches, carboned 
through to a reminder notice, lapse 
notice, and accounting stub for in- 
ternal use. 

Our statistics show, however, that 
90% of the reminder notices and 
98% of the lapse notices were never 
needed. As for the accounting stub, 
it was used only in cases where nec- 
essary to “prove” to a policyholder 
that we had sent him a notice and, 
secondly, to help locate unidentified 
cash. Elimination of this stub has 
had no ill effects since proving that a 

notice has been sent is a rare, and 
perhaps even unwise, step. Un- 
identified cash, of course, has been 
greatly reduced as a problem now 
that the premium notice is part of 
the return envelope. 


Waste Eliminated 


Thus, 75% of our four-part form 
was being used perhaps five % of 
the time—a waste of paper and 
paperwork. Sent along with each 
notice in the past was a separate let- 
ter and return envelope. The tasks 
both of removing carbon paper and 
separating the notice into four parts 
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and of stuffing notice, letter and re- 
turn envelopes in an envelope re- 
sulted in notices going out a day 
later than they do now under our 
easy-handling Convelope system. 
Yet, one full-time clerk has been re- 
leased for other duties by this reduc- 
tion of work. 

The one-day saving is a particular 
benefit in the case of the reminder 
and lapse notices where a grace pe- 
riod is a factor. 

Also, the advantage to us of less 
pieces to stuff into an envelope is 
just as important to a policyholder 
as less pieces to unstuff. And, when 
he pays, the policyholder has only to 
insert a check into the Convelope in- 
stead of a check and premium notice. 

The former system also lacked a 
copy of the reminder or lapse notice 
for the agent. Instead, each day a 
clerk typed a list of the reminders 
or lapses in his territory for each 
general agent. The clerks tended to 
get behind in this with the result that 
agents did not learn of potential or 
actual lapses as soon as they would 
have liked to. And, when the gen- 
eral agent received the list, he could 
only write or call the specific agent 
who sold the policy, thus not giving 
that agent any actual record of the 
notice sent. 

All in all, we were spending too 
much time sorting notices, preparing 
lists, misappropriating effort gener- 
ally, and getting mediocre results. 

Now, the simple redesign of our 
premium notice has cut costs, time 
and labor, and has given us a su- 
perior system which results in im- 
proved relations with our policy- 
holders and agents. 


SOUNDPROOFING CABINET 


CUMMINS-CHICAGO, manufacturers 
of bank and business machines, re- 
cently announced the availability of a 
soundproofing cabinet to purchasers 
and users of their Cansamatic. The 
Cansamatic is the first perforator 
with automatic feed and is used to 
cancel all types of checks. 

The new sound cabinet cuts down 
50% of the Cansamatic machine’s 
noise. It is designed for use in critical 
areas where a quiet atmosphere is 
imperative in order to maintain 
error-free work. 





The soundproofing cabinet was 
custom built for the manufacturer by 


the International Sound Control 
Company, specialists in noise dead- 
ening cabinets. It will be made avail- 
able on an optional basis by Cum- 
mins-Chicago to their customers. 


NEW TYPEWRITERS 


SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT Inc., 
has introduced two new electric office 
typewriters; a deluxe secretarial 
(the “400”) capable of serving as a 
component in computer systems, and 
a compact electric (the “200”) 
which will be marketed for small 
businesses and instructional use by 
schools. 

Both electrics incorporate design 
and mechanical improvements which 
are said to be industry firsts per- 
fected by Smith-Corona engineers. 
The “400” is the first electric to have 
an interchangeable carbon ribbon 
system, enabling the operator to 
switch from conventional fabric to 
carbon ribbon, and back again by 
simply pushing a button. The “200” 
is the industry’s first all-purpose 
compact electric complete with a 
simplified electric carriage return. 

The secretarial machine was con- 
ceived as a total power, electrically 
operated typewriter. Unitized con- 
struction, the same principle used in 
computers is utilized throughout the 
model for maximum reliability under 
constant usage. Unitized construc- 
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tion consists of assembly units rather 
than individual parts which results in 
more rugged construction and easier 
maintenance. 

In perfecting the “200,” Smith- 
Corona is thought to have overcome 
the problem of providing power for 
the keyboard and automatic carriage 
return without extreme bulk and 
weight. The machine is approxi- 
mately one-half the weight and one- 
half the size of deluxe electrics. The 
major engineering accomplishment is 
that adequate power is obtained from 
a comparatively small 110-volt elec- 
tric motor. Maximum output of this 
motor is made possible by use of 
light-weight, non-magnetic parts in 
the frame and segment of this ma- 
chine. This lessens the workload and 
eliminates the usual magnetic field 
of resistance set up by metals. 

Both machines have a softened 
square look, and are styled to re- 
semble the new corporate product 
line of portable typewriters, adding 
machines, and photocopiers. The 
keyboards are concave, with all the 
frequently used controls adjacent to 
to the typing keys and tilted in to 
reduce finger travel. New vinyl based 
paints in slightly textured colors add 


to their modern appearance. The |- 


keyboards are completely enclosed, 
which helps to keep the machines 
clean and also has a soundproofing 
effect. 

Additional electrically powered 
features on the “400” and “200” in- 
clude repeat spacebar, repeat under- 
line and hyphen, automatic cross-out 
key, automatic tabulator clear, and 
automatic repeat of any of the 88 
keys on special order. The total 
power features and rugged construc- 
tion of the compact make it practical 
for secretaries as well as for heavy 
duty applications in modern office 
systems. 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 


THE NEW YORK LIFE has announced 
the installation of an 8,500-mile 
private wire telegraph system con- 
necting thirty-three new central 
service offices in the United States 
with the home office in New York. 
The installation will expedite claim 
payments and provide faster proces- 
sing of data, premium records, and 
other policy information, which can 
he made immediately available 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 





One typist... 


one computyper... 


more policies per day...lower unit cost 





The Friden Model B Computyper® reduces policy typing to a one-girl, one- 
machine operation—fast, accurate, economical and supremely practical. 
As fast as the operator types the data on the policy, the Computyper delivers 
the answers: 

—computes all premium extensions 

—computes and deducts agent’s commission 

—renders net amount due. 


Manual calculation, verification and transcribing are completely eliminated. 
One girl on one machine does it all. And, as an automatic by-product of its 


operation, the Computyper can also control the punching of tab cards for 
statistical purposes. 


Your local Friden Systems Man will be glad to tell you more about this 
remarkable machine and its equally remarkable results. Call him. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 
there can be no other word for it. 


© 1961 riven, ine 
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Sales, Seryice and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World I] ef) 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 





Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





BILL D. DEMMER 
First Pyramid Life Insurance 
Company of America 


ET ME BEGIN BY defining a capi- 
Let gain or a capital loss. It is 
nothing more than the sale or ex- 
change of a “capital asset.” The dif- 
ficulty is encountered when one de- 
fines a capital asset. I state that 
difficulty is encountered because 
when Congress enacted legislation 
defining a capital asset they could 
not tell you what it is but only what 
it is not. It may be stated that all 
assets are capital assets with the ex- 
ception of three categories. 


Exceptions 


The first category of assets which 
are not considered as capital assets 
is the inventory or other property 
held primarily for sale to customers 
in the ordinary course of business. 
The second category of assets not 
considered as capital assets are cer- 
tain copyrights, artistic composi- 
tions, and short term government 
obligations. The third category of 
assets not considered as capital as- 
sets are accounts or notes receivable, 
where required in the ordinary 
course of business for services ren- 
dered or in the sale of inventory. 

There is a fourth category of as- 
sets which is considered by many 
people as a hybrid type of asset. The 
hybrid designation has been given 
to this particular category of 
assets because as a general rule 
the assets are not considered as cap- 
ital assets and yet under certain cir- 
cumstances they are treated as a 
capital gain. This particular cate- 
gory of assets is depreciable prop- 
erty and real estate used in your 
trade or business. If these assets 
are held more than six months then 
special rules apply : Gains and losses 
from such transactions are first set 
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Federal Taxation 


off against each other and any net 
gain is then treated as a long term 
capital gain. However, a net loss is 
treated as an ordinary loss and not 
as a capital loss. 

May I give you an example in 
order to clarify the treatment which 
is given to this particular category 
of assets. Let’s state that Company 
A built a home office building on 
January 1, 1959. The growth of this 
company has been phenomenal and 
on December 1, 1959, they sell their 
home office building. For purposes 
of illustration let’s assume that the 
building originally cost $1,000,000 
and was sold by Company A for 
$1,100,000. It may be stated that 
this real property is depreciable 
property used in the trade or busi- 
ness of Company A and as a gen- 
eral rule would not be considered as 
a capital asset ; yet, since it was held 
for a period of more than six months 
any gain derived from the asset is 
considered as a capital gain and must 
be treated in the Company’s tax re- 
turn as a long term capital gain. 


Gain or Loss 


Since under the new tax act all 
long term capital gains are taxed at 
the rate of 25% and assuming this 
to be the only transaction of the com- 
pany during the year 1959 the Fed- 
eral Government imposes a tax upon 
the $100,000 gain in the amount of 
$25,000. On the other hand, let’s 
assume that this same Company A 
owned and constructed this building 
as it did in the previous example but 
sold it on May 1, 1959, for $1,100,- 
000. In this illustration Company A 
still has a capital gain of $100,000 
but because they did not hold the 
property for a period of six months 
it cannot be considered as a long 
term capital gain and must, in turn, 
be considered as a gain from opera- 


tions and such gain would be con- 
sidered in Phases 1 and 2 of the 
company’s tax return. If Company 
A had sold this building upon either 
of the dates given in the two pre- 
vious illustrations but actually sold 
the building for less than its cost, 
the loss encountered would be con- 
sidered as an ordinary loss and 
would be reflected in Phases 1 
and 2 of the company’s tax return 
and would not be considered in their 
capital gain or loss picture in any 
way. 

I think most of you are aware of 
the distinction that exists between a 
long term gain or loss transaction 
and a short term capital gain or 
loss transaction. The difference is 
a matter of six months. If a capital 
asset is held for longer than six 
months, the result is either a long 
term capital gain or loss whereas 
if held for a shorter period of time 
the results would be considered as a 
short term capital gain or loss. 


Basic Rules 


It is my belief that by the appli- 
cation of three rules you can de 
termine in any given year your 
company’s position in respect to 
capital gains or loss transactions for 
that particular year. 

Rule 1: An excess of net short 
term capital gains over net long 
term capital losses is taken into ac- 
count in calculating taxable invest- 
ment income and gain or loss from 
operations (Phase 1 and Phase 2) 
and such excess is in no way taxable 
under the capital gain or loss provi- — 
sions of the new tax act. 

Rule 2: Net long term capital” 
gains in excess of net short term 
capital losses are taxed at the rate 
of 25%. This excess is not in any 
way considered in calculating tax- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Farrington Optical Scanners on the Job 
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UTILITY COMPANY CUTS COSTS WITH MACHINE THAT READS DATA 


FROM CUSTOMERS’ BILL STUBS 


When you send in your electric bill with payment, 

a machine may be waiting to read it and to translate 

what it says into computer language. Atlantic City 

Electric Company already uses a Farrington Optical 
Scanner for this purpose. : 

Here’s how it works: bill stubs are run through the 
Scanner (also known as the EYE) at the rate of 240 a minute. 
The Scanner reads each account number and the amount 
paid. It instantly converts this “people language” into 
“machine language” (computer tape, punched cards or mag- 
netic tape). 


For further information, write Farrington Electronics Inc., Needham Heights 94, Massachusetts 
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By eliminating time-consuming and laborious manual 
punching, the Farrington Scanner makes possible such high- 
speed, high-accuracy cash accounting systems. You'll find it 
also being used for Insurance Premium Cash Accounting 
and for Subscription Promotion Entry. 

The versatility of Optical Scanning permits almost un- 
limited applications. You can build an entirely new system 
around it. Or, if your present system uses three or more 
operators who read and punch, chances are that you can 
profitably use an Optical Scanner right now. Only Farrington 
has the experience to go with it. 





ARRINGTON 


FIRST NAME IN OPTICAL SCANNING 
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Federal Taxation—from page 52 


able investment income and gain or 
loss from operations (Phase 1 and 
Phase 2). 

Rule 3: A net capital loss whether 
it be a short term or a long term, 
incurred in any year is not deduct- 
ible in that year but is available only 
as a carryover for the ensuing five 
years and such loss carryover may 
be used only to offset capital gains 
realized in those next five years. 
You must remember that whenever 
your company has a net capital loss 
for any year it is carried over for 
the next five years as previously 
stated, and it is carried over always 
as a short term capital loss even 
though in the year incurred it was 
originally a long term capital loss. 


Capital Gain and Loss Illustration 
Net Gain Net Loss 


A Long-Term $1,000 
Short-Term 200 

B Long-Term 200 
Short-Term 1,000 

C Long-Term $1,000 
Short-Term 200 

D Long-Term 200 
Short-Term 1,000 

E Long-Term 1,000 
Short-Term 200 

F Long-Term 200 
Short-Term 1,000 

G Long-Term 200 
Short-Term 1,000 

H Long-Term 1,000 
Short-Term 200 


Fair Market Value 


It is my personal viewpoint that 
Congress was extremely equitable 
in allowing insurance companies to 
arrive at the fair market value of 
their assets as of December 31, 1958, 
as a means of gaining a basis for de- 
termining gains or loss for capital 
gain or loss income tax reports. 
However, even though Congress 
was extremely liberal in the adop- 
tion of this viewpoint they did not 
go so far as to allow losses to be 
taken in respect to the arbitrary 
value assessed as of December 31, 
1958. I have attempted to summa- 
rize rules which could be applied in 
respect to this problem in order to 
enable you to have a clear, concise 
picture of determining gains or 
losses. 
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Effect of December 31, 1958 Fair Market Value on Determination of 


Gain or Loss 
Market Value Sales Proceeds Tax Gain 
Property Tax Cost Dec. 31,1958 Jan. 2, 1960 or Loss 

A $1,000 $1,200 $1,400 $ 200 
B 1,000 900 800 —200 
C 1,000 1,200 1,100 +0— 
D 1,000 900 1,400 400 
+ 1,000 1,200 800 —200 
F 1,000 1,200 1,200 +0— 
ye 1,000 1,000 1,200 200 


First, it may be stated that when- 
ever the market value as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, exceeds the adjusted 
basis of a capital asset then any and 
all gain is determined on the basis 
of the fair market value as of De- 
cember 31, 1958. Second, if the fair 
market value as of December 31, 
1958, is below the adjusted basis of 
a particular capital asset the gain 
eventually derived from the sale of 
this asset is determined on the basis 
of cost (adjusted basis). Third, 
when the fair market value as of 
December 31, 1958, is in excess of 
the cost of a particular asset then 
any loss and the amount thereof is 
determined on the basis of the tax 
cost (adjusted basis) and not the 
fair market value as of December 
31, 1958. The chart takes into con- 
sideration every type of transaction 
which a Company might have and 
it provides a picture of whether 
there is a gain or loss and to what 
extent. 

Never before to my knowledge 
has the insurance industry had to 
concern itself with tax upon the 
gains which it has after the sale or 
exchange of a capital asset. Be- 
cause this is something new it is im- 
mediately realized that there is no 
one within the industry who has 
planned properly for the sale or ex- 
change of capital assets to be made 
by his company. Here is an area 
which lies unexplored and an area 
which needs someone with a crea- 
tive mind. 


Unique Opportunity 


I say creative mind because it is 
my own belief and conception that 
for the next several years no insur- 
ance company should pay any capital 
gains tax whatsoever. This state- 
ment would be particularly applica- 


ble to insurance companies which 
have been in business for a number 
of years. It seems to me that every 
company should be in a position of 
offsetting every gain which it en- 
counters in any one taxable year 
with a comparable amount of loss. 
Never before has an opportunity 
been presented to a life insurance 
company to upgrade its portfolio 
without penalty. 


Depreciated Values 


Most older companies have in 
their bond portfolios securities 
which have depreciated greatly in 
respect to the purchase price. These 
bonds and securities have not only 
depreciated from a market value 
standpoint but the yield is ex- 
tremely low. Why not offset every 
capital gain with the losses which 
can be incurred by selling some of 
the poor investments made previ- 
ously in this type of securities. 

I am reminded of what I consider 
the best commercial which has ever 
been developed and with which you 
are all familiar. Why can’t a com- 
pany develop “a thinking man’’—a 
man who is creative and who can 
plan an investment program so that 
his company will pay no tax what- 
soever and at the same time upgrade 
the portfolios existing within the 
organization. 

I think that many companies will 
stand or fall because of their ability 
to invest as they have in the past 
and yet not encounter the high cost 
of taxes. A thinking man who will 
plan investment programs must be 
found. . Above all, the people in the 
insurance industry must not bathe 
themselves in a pool of self-pity, 
awed by the burden they feel the 
new tax act imposes upon them. 
Many of us will learn in the future 
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that we are not only harmed by the 
new tax act but have been benefited 
thereby. 

Refer back for a moment to the 
second chart which I presented and 
check item “E.” You will note that 
the tax cost of the property was 
$1,000 and the market value as of 
December 31, 1958 was $1,200, but 
when sold was sold for the sum of 
$800, thereby leaving a capital loss 
of $200. It was possible to take only 
a $200 loss since the tax cost basis 
was less than the market value as 
of December 31, 1958, and the cost 
basis had to be used in arriving at 
the amount of loss. 

Why couldn’t a “thinking man” 
have sold this particular piece of 
property shortly after the Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, evaluation date (as- 
suming the value was the same) 
then repurchase this same property 
(assuming it still maintained the 
same value). If this had been done 
and property decreased in value and 
was sold on January 2, 1960, for 
$800 his company would have been 
entitled to take a loss of $400 instead 
of the $200 which it had to take. 

At the same time if the particu- 


lar item had appreciated above the - 


$1,200 the company would have still 
had $1,200 as its basis for determin- 
ing the amount of gain. What I am 
saying is that by this type of trans- 
action you are gambling only the 
cost of sale and repurchase against 
being able to save a company a great 
deal of money. By no means do I 
suggest that this be done with every 
asset in a portfolio. To the contrary 
[ think this type of transaction 
should be limited to highly specula- 
tive investments. By highly specu- 
lative investments I mean those 
which could either go considerably 
higher or considerably lower when 
considered in light of fluctuating 
economic conditions. 


Reprinted from the Interpreter 


NEW COMPUTER MODEL 


A NEW monet of ‘the IBM 1401 
Data Processing System, with tape 
units of intermediate speed, has been 
announced by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. Desig- 
nated the IBM 1401 E, the system is 
designed for users who would like to 
convert from punched cards to tape, 
but do not require high speed tape 
systems. 
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Where did the smudges, 
scuffs, and tears go? 


They went when Ezerase came in. 
This specially-processed paper is the modern 









answer to typing problems. Try it and 
see how quickly errors disappear 
Ss _-—s With a flick of an ordinary pencil eraser. ; 


Write for a sample packet of 


MILLERS FALLS 


i 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY + MILLERS FALLS. MASS. 





en ail 


MANUFACTURER OF OLD DEERFIELD BOND, GIBRALTAR ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS BOND 
AND ONION SKIN, EZERASE BOND AND ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS OPAQUE PARCHMENT 





Key component of the 1401 E is 
the IBM 7330 Magnetic Tape Unit 
which, in a typical system, will read 
data up to twenty times faster and 
write out results at more than sixty 
times the rate of punched card equip- 
ment. This results in substantially 
greater systems throughout than is 
possible with punched card installa- 
tions. 

The new unit has a_ simplified 
horizontal tape transport design 
which prevents tape breakage dur- 
ing high speed data input and out- 


put. Two methods of checking data 
are provided in the 7330: a vertical 
parity check for each column of bits 
and a longitudinal parity check for 
each record. These checks are made 
during both the reading and writing 
operations. Dual-level sensing, a 
method of checking data in which a 
critical analysis is made of the signal 
strength of stored information, is 
also provided. 

The new system is expected to 
extend the use of magnetic tape to 
medium-size organizations. 
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REVERSIBLE FILING 


A NEW LINE of equipment for verti- 
cal handling of machine accounting 
cards has been announced by the 
Tab Products Company. The key to 
the system is a new vertical card tray 
that can be indexed at either or both 
ends. The follow-block can be in- 
serted any place in the tray and 
works facing either way. Both ends 
are flat and square. The units, called 
Tabtrays, stand on either end, un- 
supported. 


Card Controller 


In addition to a compression 
follow-block, the tray accepts a new 
type of follow-block called the Card 
Controller, a light-weight, inexpen- 
sive unit. Plastic bound steel springs 
of the controller grip tray walls to 
provide even compression. The 
follow-block works in either direc- 
tion and is easy to insert or remove. 

Other major units of the new Tab- 
tray system include a_four-shelf 
truck and a pyramid type truck. 
Both of these accept an optional 
portable rack which holds fourteen 
trays and can be used on desks and 
tables, as well as on top of the trucks. 


Versatile Line 


Tab Products’ line of open refer- 
ence files, with a complete range of 
size of sitting and standing heights, 
also accept Tabtrays. A sorter rack 
truck, tabtray storage cabinet with 
retractable doors, and a wall rack 
complete the new line. 
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NEW TYPEWRITERS 


A COMPLETE NEW line of electric 
and manual office typewriters has 
been developed by Underwood Cor- 
poration. The three new electric and 
one new manual machines have been 
designed to provide an answer to 
businessmen faced with the problem 
of choosing between manual and 
electric typewriters. To simplify 
their problem, Underwood has de- 
signed each of these machines to 
meet a specific need of management, 
including the situation in which typ- 
ing loads are not sufficiently heavy 
to justify the cost of electric ma- 
chines. 

“We find many situations where 
operator fatigue is not a significant 
cost factor, and where a manual ma- 
chine is not only adequate, but the 
most economical solution,” Ugo 


Galassi, President of Underwood 
Corporation notes. “Conversely, it 
is false economy to ‘get by’ with 





manual machines when electric type- 
writers are called for.” 

The four machines are: The Ra- 
phael, an electric typewriter which 
produces typescript with the sharp- 
ness of fine printing while operating 
like a normal electric machine. The 
printlike result is achieved through 
variable spacing. 

The Forum, another new electric, 
styled and constructed like the Ra- 
phael, features the standard type- 
writer spacing. It is recommended 
for work stations where the print 
work must have outstanding quality. 


Lower Price 


The third new electric, the 
Scriptor, is priced below the normal 
electric typewriter price level. It is 
designed for general purpose typing 
where the nature of the work load 
is sufficiently continuous to justify 





the capital investment in fatigueless 
electric typing. The print work is 
normal typewriter spacing. The 
standard typewriter is the new 
Touch-master five. This light-touch 
manual machine produces quality 
typewritten work in normal type- 
writing spacing. This unit is for 
general purpose typing where the 
work load is of a light or intermit- 
tent nature. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTY 


A NEW, INEXPENSIVE, practical, yet 
unusual advertising novelty called 
the Mark-A-Ball has been placed on 
the market by golf pros Ted Long- 
worth and Charles Sullivan of Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Mark-A-Ball, designed fer mark- 
ing the ball on the putting greens, 
serves as a popular advertising nov- 
elty when imprinted with firm name 
or advertising message. Made of 
plastic in a variety of colors, Mark- 
A-Ball is little larger than a dime, 
has a peg base that permits it to be 
pressed into the putting surface. 
Used by golf pros throughout the 
country, the novelty is the only 
marker that fits below the surface of 
the grass and does not interfere with 
other putts. 


Ideal Gift 


Ideal for business give-aways, new 
promotions, special events, employee 
tournaments, souvenirs, club mottos, 
or as business premiums and per- 
sonal gifts. Mark-A-Ball is available 
with individual, firm, club, organiza- 
tion names and advertising messages 
or any design preferred. Also avail- 
able plain or with stock stampings as 
a reminder to golfers to “Fix Div- 
ots” and “Fix Ball Marks.” 
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Caleulator 
Speeds 


Mathematies 


Ey HE AETNA LIFE Insurance Com- 
pany, a large writer of group in- 
surance coverages, has adopted the 
new Friden Calculator, Model SBT, 
for a number of important operations 
in its Group Insurance Department. 
A few of the operations the new ma- 
chine is being used for include de- 
veloping rates for group paid-up life 
insurance, group long-term disabil- 
ity, and all forms of permanent group 
insurance. 

A pioneer in its field, the Group 
Department of Aetna Life is con- 
stantly on the alert to recognize the 
needs of its policyholders and the 
public. Social Security, tax laws and 
the unique requirements of the in- 
sureds are subject to continual 
change. To keep ahead, Aetna’s ac- 
tuaries search for new ideas that will 
provide the basis for proper protec- 
tion for those people insured under 
group-type contracts. Obviously, in 
research of this type the mathemati- 
cal problems encountered are often 
exceedingly complex. It is in this area 
that the Friden Calculator is proving 
to be a tremendous help to those ac- 
tuaries responsible for this important 
development function, 

Rates for group insurance are 
based on mortality tables, interest 
tables, disability tables, and loadings 
of various types depending on the 
type of coverage required. When the 
actuaries at Aetna are called upon to 
develop new or updated rates they 
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The new SBT calculator has two keyboards, one for the multiplier and one for the multi- 
plicand, to make possible savings to 50 or 60%. 


have found that the Friden SBT is 


_ versatile enough to cover all their 


requirements with increased speed 
and, all important, accuracy. When 
it is necessary to solve for formulas 
that include A & B X C, Aetna has 
found that with their new calculator 
the product of A < B automatically 
becomes thé multiplicand, the quan- 
tity C is the multiplier; hence the 
machine is not required to cycle un- 
necessarily as previously was re- 
quired. For instance, with the prob- 
lem 12345 & 45 X 19, the product 
of 12345 & 45 is 555525. With this 
quantity automatically becoming the 
multiplicand and 19 the multiplier, 
the time saved in multiplying is im- 
mediately apparent. 


Two Keyboards 


Multiplying by constants is often 
a required task. With the Friden 
having two keyboards instead of one 
(one for the multiplier and one for 
the multiplicand), it is possible to 
lock the constant in either keyboard. 
If an eight-digit constant were to be 
multiplied by a series of two- and 
three-digit numbers, it would be ob- 
viously desirable to use the constant 
as a multiplicand rather than a mul- 


tiplier. Problems of this nature will 
deliver savings up to 50% and 60% 
of what otherwise would be required. 
With the SBT it is not necessary to 


clear the dials and return the 
carriage between multiplication 
problems. The Friden does this 


automatically. For instance, if 1500 
multiplications were necessary to 
complete a problem, the automatic 
operation would eliminate 1500 man- 
ual carriage return and dial clearing 
operations. 

The Aetna actuaries found that 
the new calculator is simple and easy 
to operate and requires very little in- 
struction. The time saving facilities 
of this machine were quickly utilized. 

The Friden representatives 
worked arduously in the department 
after the machines were delivered to 
prepare detailed instructions for the 
specific requirements of the ma- 
chines. The more prevalent opera- 
tions were analyzed and the most ad- 
vantageous methods to execute their 
problems were incorporated into an 
instruction booklet. When new em- 
ployees are brought into the depart- 
ment, the best method for executing 
their work is always at hand; hence 
the employee is able to get into full 


‘figure work production quickly. 
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Decisions—from page 43 


overestimated.” If a recommenda- 
tion is based on’ facts, how hard 
should a subordinate push his opin- 
ion so as to influence a decision? 

There is no one answer to that 
question. We assume that facts 
speak for themselves ; yet, facts must 
be interpreted by the person who 
makes the decision. It is the inter- 
pretation of facts that poses the prob- 
lem. Here are several points per- 
taining to decision-making and 
facts: 


1. Get all the facts that are available. 
2. Appraise the importaiice of the 
decision. 

3. Relate the time element to the 
importance, 

4. Let the “experts” interpret the 
facts. 

5. Ask questions concerning the 
facts. 

6. Appraise the acceptability of a 
decision. 

7. Determine the problems involved 
in the decision. 

8. Check your authority to decide. 
9. Explain your decision. 

10. Follow-up on its execution. 





NEW HONEYWELL 
COMPUTER 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL placed 
in operation recently a new elec- 
tronic data processing system and 
reported that it processed a ten 
thousand-man industrial payroll in 
2.75 minutes. In its first demonstra- 
tion runs at the Boston headquarters 
of the firm’s Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Division, the machine per- 
formed the huge payroll computa- 
tion at less cost than any other 
existing computer, Honeywell said. 
The company also said that the ma- 
chine, the first Honeywell 800, proc- 
essed the payroll twice as fast as any 
other electronic data processing sys- 
tem in the new electronic computer’s 
price range. In processing the ten 
thousand-man payroll in less than 
three minutes, the new computer up- 
dated a master payroll file, calculat- 
ing each employee’s gross and net 
pay, old age and withholding taxes, 
personal deductions and payments 


for government bonds. It furnished 
all the necessary information for 
producing pay checks, a check 
register and an earnings ledger. 


Corrects Own Errors 


The Honeywell 800, using a 
magnetic tape with erroneous or 
“lost information,” also proved its 
ability to detect and correct errors 
in recorded data without human in- 
tervention. This error-correction 
technique, known as Orthotronic 
Control, is available only on Honey- 
well EDP systems. 


NEW READER 


THE.RAPID ACCEss Look-up System, 
designed for item look-up by proper 
page selection and projection on a 
screen, has been introduced by Fer- 
ranti Electric, Inc. The system em- 
ploys a 16mm. film loop driven at 
a speed of over forty inches per 
second. Each frame of the film in- 
cludes a catalogue page and an 
alphabetic-binary code for page 
identification. 

Selection of the proper page is 
made by keying the first three letters 
of the item required, on the control 
keyboard (which can be any stand- 
ard electric model). The average 
selection time varies with the num- 
ber of catalogue pages or film frames 
considered. 

The unit plugs into normal 115 
volt, 60 cycle, single-phase outlets 
and a trained typist or key punch 
operator should be able to compe- 
tently utilize this equipment with as 
little as a thirty-minute familiariza- 
tion period. 
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The new Royal Electric Typewriter has a responsiveness, a feel, that lightens the days 


of busy people. You may be close to buying it. But before you decide, please do 


yourself, your secretary, and your company this service: see all the makes of 


electric typewriters. Check them for touch, for printwork, for any other quality you 


wish. Only in this way can you really know the worth of the choice you will make. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SALES AIDS 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
149. Audio-Visual Projection 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
100. Promotional Gifts 
66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
151. Computer Centers 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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FURTHER ACTION ON 
CUBAN LIFE INSURANCE 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CUBA, which 
had seized the assets of United States 
companies operating in that country 
took further action against Cuban 
refugees who are policyholders, and 
such people who are beneficiaries or 
agents and brokers, provided the 
policies were maintained in the 
seized companies. American compa- 
nies that have been confiscated have 
been ordered to cancel policies 
owned by refugees, and turn in to 
a “recovery fund” any premiums 
that have been accumulated. Claims 
of refugees against the companies 
are nullified and the commissions 
to agents and brokers have been 
frozen, 


BUSINESS STRESS 


BUSINEss success often goes hand 
in hand with good health and long 
life,” according to vice president 
Thomas S. Sexton, M. D., of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. He believes that there is 


very little evidence that the rapid. 


pace of modern business is really 
“man-killing.” 

Dr. Sexton, who heads the under- 
writing and new business operations 
of the company, is a graduate of the 
University of Maryland College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and for- 
mer Mayo Foundation fellow. He 
points out that there is no proven 
scientific basis to the assumption that 
normal business stress and strain 
may lead to poor health. “Even if 
there should be a relationship,” he 
adds, “I believe it is offset by the 
better medical attention available to 
businessmen.” 

In one recent survey, comparing 
executives and non-executives, he 
states, executives showed no higher 
incidence of hypertension than non- 
executives, while the occurrence of 
cardiovascular (heart and artery) 
diseases was found to be much lower 
for the executive group than for the 
non-executive group. 

In underwriting new business, the 
insurance executive says, the com- 
pany has found no more serious 
problems of alcoholism, ulcers, and 
overweight among businessmen than 
in any other occupational group. 
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“We feel that the tales of hard-drink- 
ing, ulcer-ridden, portly executives 
are largely myths which either be- 
long to the past or have never been 
fully substantiated. On the contrary, 
there is considerable social pressure 
on the successful businessman or ex- 
ecutive to avoid excessive drinking, 
get regular health checkups, and 
keep his weight down.” 

There is also some evidence that 
the longevity of business executives 
compares favorably to that of other 
groups, he adds. Since a large pro- 
portion of business life insurance 
sold involves face amounts of $50,- 
000 or more, mortality experience 
on these cases is some indication of 
executive longevity. Recent mortal- 
ity on such cases has been 1.41% 
more favorable than that experienced 
on the company’s business generally. 

“In general,” Dr. Sexton says, 
“we underwrite a businessman’s ap- 
plication for insurance in much the 
same way as everyone else’s, except 
that we give special consideration 
to any occupational hazards which 
might exist. We are concerned about 
the businessman’s general health, 
habits, moral character, and need for 
insurance because of the effect of 
these factors on mortality and, ulti- 
mately, the cost of the life insurance 
product to our policyholders.” 


DUBLIN PUBLIC SERVICE 
AWARD 


DR. LOUIS I. DUBLIN, authority on 
public health and welfare matters 
and population statistics, retired at 
the end of last year from his post 
as consultant on health and welfare 
for the Institute of Life Insurance. 
In recognition of his contributions, 
the annual award of the Public Serv- 
ice Program which is jointly spon- 
sored by the Institute and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers will henceforth be known as 
“The Louis I. Dublin Public Serv- 
ice Award.” A biologist and statis- 
tician who won his Ph.D. at Co- 
lumbia University in 1904, Dr. 
Dublin spent the major part of his 
career with the Metropolitan Life, 
where he became a vice-president in 
1931. Among his numerous pub- 
lished works are over 600 scientific 
papers and addresses and more than 
ten volumes on various topics. 


SCHRIVER TO RETIRE 
NEXT YEAR 


LESTER 0. SCHRIVER, executive vice- 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has an- 
nounced that he will retire from his 
present position on December 31, 
1961. Mr. Schriver says that seven 
years ago he set some goals which 
have been partly realized and which 
he believes can be consummated in 
the near future. He adds, “With the 
close of the Denver convention next 
year, I shall have completed eight 
full years of service. I believe that 
this is a longer term of service than 
any of my predecessors. Therefore, 
December 31, 1961 would seem to 
be an appropriate time for me to 
surrender my commission.” 


COLLEGE DEBATE 


THE THREE MOST often repeated 
words on college campuses through- 
out the country this year will be: 
Compulsory Health Insurance. 
More than five thousand college and 
university students, taking part in 
the 1960-61 National Intercollegiate 
Debate program, are currently dis- 
cussing the proposition: That the 
United States should adopt a pro- 
gram of compulsory health insur- 
ance for all citizens. The discussion 
question was chosen through an an- 
nual poll of debating coaches 
throughout the country by the com- 
mittee on intercollegiate discussion 
and debate of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America. Each student en- 
gaged in the intercollegiate debate 
must learn both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

Because the evolution of health 
insurance has so important a bear- 
ing on the intercollegiate debating 
topic, the Health Insurance Insti- 
tute has developed an insurance ref- 
erence kit specifically for this pur- 
pose. Nearly four thousand of these 
kits were sent to colleges and uni- 
versities before the opening of the 
school year for use by debaters, 
speech departments, and libraries. 
The Institute has become the central 
source of insurance information on 
the debating topic and has made its 
services available to students for 
further research. 
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Special Report on Automatic Data 
Processing by The Editors of The 
President’s Letter 


This special report from Motiva- 
tion, Inc. should be of particular in- 
terest to insurance company execu- 
tives in this age of the increasing 
use of huge electronic computer sys- 
tems. In concise and explicit form, 
the report outlines the major pitfalls 
which have plagued the first large 
corporations to pioneer in com- 
puters on a business level. 

Included in the ADP report are 
numerous hints on areas of concern 
to management, such as relative 
costs of systems, planning for effec- 
tive implementation of systems, and 
programming of employee activities 
in relation to a computer-oriented 
business structure. This brief report 
can be of vital importance to an in- 
surance company management in the 
preliminary planning stage of a com- 
puter change-over. 

6 pps; Free to subscribers to The 
President's Letter. Available to 
others at $1.00 from Motivation, 
Inc., Suite M-217, Delaware Trust 
Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Determining Salaries for Computer 
Personnel ed. Philip H. Weber 


This new handbook represents 
the first operating manual contain- 
ing the necessary forms and pro- 
cedures for the administration of an 
over-all evaluation program for com- 
puter department positions. It in- 
cludes the results of the first nation- 
wide survey of computer personnel 
salaries applicable to all types of 
business operations, and lists stand- 
ardized position descriptions for 
twenty-nine different computer jobs. 

Presented in three parts, the book 
includes an introduction to the basic 
problems of employee compensation, 
showing how the growth of a com- 
pany necessitates a formal evalua- 
tion program; a step by step outline 
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for developing such a program; and 
a detailed and comprehensive man- 
ual for implementing a program of 
compensation. 

$5.00 per copy. Published by 
Management and Business Automa- 
tion Magazine, 600 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Specimen Agreements for Purchase 
and Sale of Business Interests at 
Death by Harry S. Redeker, Gen- 
eral Counsel, and Paul L. Wise, As- 
sistant Counsel, Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


This, the third edition of this 
booklet, has been completely up- 
dated since its last publication in 
1956. The new book compares so- 
called “cross purchase” and “entity 
purchase” plans for the purchase of 
both partnership interests and cor- 
porate stock. In the case of corpora- 
tions, it discusses such questions as 
the tax status of premium payments 
and of proceeds; transfers for value 
and stock redemptions treated as 
dividends. 

31 pps; Free upon request from 
the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Parkway at Fairmount, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Controlling Group Insurance Costs 
by A. Garland, Insurance Manager, 
Johnston Mills and Its Affiliated 
Companies 


As the number and cost of indi- 
vidual group hospital-surgical in- 
surance claims increase, it is inevi- 
table that the cost of group insurance 
will also increase. The purpose of 
this new manual is to identify the 
factors responsible for those in- 
creases and to suggest workable 
means whereby employers can con- 
trol them. 

The manual’s author, Mr. A. Gar- 
land, is the insurance manager of a 
sizable chain of textile companies. 
Knowledgeable sources consider him 


to be one of the nation’s outstanding 
insurance men, and he has had ex- 
tensive experience with group insur- 
ance and cost controls. 

32 pps; $3.50 per copy. (A price 
list of cost-reductions for quantity 
orders will be supplied on request.) 
Published by Central Piedmont In- 
dustries, Inc., 209 Cole Building, 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina. 


1961 U. S. Master Tax Guide by 
Commerce Clearing House editorial 
staff 


This compact book is an up-to- 
date tax aid that quickly explains 
the basic rules affecting business or 
personal income tax questions. Easy 
to understand and dependable, it 
protects against over-payments and 
mistakes, and assists the reader in 
preparing for best tax results. 

Based on the Internal Revenue 
Code—including all 1960 federal 
tax law changes—regulations, con- 
trolling court and Tax Court de- 
cisions, the Guide provides concise 
answers to questions on the prepara- 
tion of 1960 income tax returns to 
be filed in 1961. The Guide con- 
tains handy rate tables, withholding 
tables, and check lists of deductible 
and non-deductible items, along with 
a detailed topical index. 

448 pps; $3.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Commerce Clearing 
House, Chicago and New York. 


Employer's Guide For Establishing A 
Pension Program by William C. Gib- 
son 


This booklet is designed specifi- 
cally for companies which are con- 
sidering the adoption of a pension 
program for their employees. The 
Guide covers pension fundamentals, 
procedures for establishing a plan, 
and describes and compares typical 
funding arrangements. It is ideal 
for the employer who finds himself 
bombarded by a welter of conflicting 
claims and technical jargon on the 
subject of both pension and profit 
sharing plans. The employer is pre- 
sented with a clear digest of essen- 
tial pension terminology and the 
basic principles of plan design and 
financing. 

24 pps; $2.50 per copy. Published 
by Pension Audit Service, 50. Dart- 
mouth Rd., Longmeadow 6, Mass. 
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R. B. PATRICK 
Vice President 
Bankers Life Company 


AT THE OUTSET it is necessary to 
look closely at the fundamental 
relationship between the mortgage 
investor and the mortgage servicing 
correspondent before any adequate 
discussion of mortgage service fees 
can be had. Typically, the contract 
between an investor and a mortgage 
correspondent will embody the fol- 
lowing more or less essential pro- 
visions. 


1. The correspondent agrees that 


he will endeavor to procure loans of 
a type and on a basis that will meet 
the investor’s policy requirements. 
In return, the investor agrees as far 
as possible to purchase such loans 
as meet his requirements at prices 
and on terms to be furnished the 
correspondent from time to time. 

2. The correspondent is, as a rule, 
free to represent other investors in 
the same area, and the investor re- 
serves the right to be represented by 
other correspondents. In other 
words, such contracts are usually not 
exclusive. 

3. The correspondent agrees to 
service each loan sold, for which the 
investor agrees to pay a fee. This 
service normally includes : 

a. The maintenance of an adequate 
local office for the collection of pay- 
ments and the transaction of other 
business with the borrower. 

b. The use of due diligence to enforce 
the covenants of the loan agreement, 
including collections of delinquencies 
and the assistance and cooperation 
in any legal effort required to en- 
force these covenants or to effect 
collections. 
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c. Periodic inspection of property 
securing the loans and the reporting 
of important information learned as 
a result of such inspections. 
d. The maintenance of adequate in- 
surance, accounting and tax records. 
4. The contract may be cancelled 
at any time by either party. Provi- 
sions with respect to this cancellation 
vary greatly. Usually they provide 
that all records maintained by the 
correspondent pertaining to the in- 
vestor’s loans are the property of the 
investor upon cancellation. Fre- 
quently, cancellation of the servicing 
portion of the contract can only be 
made by the investor in the event 
the service performed is unsatisfac- 
tory. Other contracts provide for the 
cancellation of the servicing by 
the payment of a termination fee. The 
basic theory underlying this cancel- 
lation privilege is that the corre- 
spondent is performing a service for 
which he is being paid as it is per- 
formed. If such performance is un- 
satisfactory, the investor ought to be 
in a position to terminate it, and in 
any event should be able to select 
whom he wishes to look after his in- 
vestment, 


Correspondent's Functions 


Under such a contract it is not 
intended that the correspondent be 
the agent of the investor in the pro- 
curing of loans, although he is clearly 
an agent for the servicing of loans. 
Generally, it is contemplated that 
the correspondent will represent 
several investors and will procure 
and sell loans to these various in- 
vestors according to their policies, 
terms, and prices in effect at differ- 
ent times. In this part of the relation- 
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ship the correspondent is similar to 
a broker or underwriter, selling the 
loan to his greatest advantage. How- 
ever, once the loan is sold, there is 
established an agency relationship, 
and the correspondent represents the 
investor and agrees to perform the 
functions necessary to care ade- 
quately for the investment, and to 
account to the investor for it. In 
most of these contracts great care is 
taken to avoid giving the correspond- 
ent any vested interest in the loan. 


Regular Purchase 


The reason for these fundamental 
provisions is more or less self-evi- 
dent, although further consideration 
of some of them is desirable at this 
point. Provision one is of great im- 
portance to an investor who expects 
to buy loans regularly and to a mort- 
gage correspondent who sells mort- 
gages as they are committed. How- 
ever, this provision is of little 
significance to the regular purchaser 
of blocks of loans as his interest is 
best served by not indicating any 
definite interest in advance of actual 
buying. Likewise, a mortgage banker 
who regularly makes commitments 
for his own account and prefers to 
inventory mortgages doesn’t regard 
such a provision as important. Of 
course, a standing offer to buy loans 
even in this type of an operation 
would be a fine thing to have as it 
could be traded against. Naturally, 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation as a buyer of loans in the 
secondary market should not have 
any interest in whether any one 
mortgage correspondent procures 
mortgages for sale, and although 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Loans—Continued 


FNMA continuously indicates prices 
and terms on which offerings may be 
made to it, these indications are not 
to make commitments but to buy 
loans for immediate delivery. Also, 
such offers are not a matter of special 
contract with individual mortgage 
bankers. 

Although few investors have more 
than one correspondent in an area, it 
is rare for an investor to grant a 
correspondent exclusive representa- 
tion. Such a practice might be ac- 
ceptable to many correspondents as 
it would give them some additional 
assurance of a mortgage outlet as 
well as prestige, but generally, in- 
vestors look dimly at the possible 
risk of being “stuck” with inade- 
quate or incompetent representation. 
As a matter of practice, most con- 
tracts between mortgage investors 
and correspondents are, in effect, ex- 
clusive on the investor’s part so long 
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as the relationship is a satisfactory 
one, 

The cancellation provision in serv- 
icing contracts is very important to 
both parties, and consequently, it has 
always been subject to firm negotia- 
tions in which mortgage market con- 
ditions play a large part. If mort- 
gages are in short supply, the inves- 
tor might be forced to grant a 
provision favoring the servicer, and 
if mortgages are plentiful, the in- 
vestor would have the bargaining 
advantage. Probably most investors 
feel that the servicing contract 
should be cancellable upon fairly 
short notice at their discretion. This 
feeling is derived from the fact that 
the investor’s risk is significantly 
increased if the account is inade- 
quately or improperly serviced. The 
right to cancel is the investor’s only 
real lever to influence or control 
the practices of his servicing agent. 
In fact, most investors look upon the 
right to terminate a servicer as 
they do the right to terminate the 
services of a branch manager or 
other employee, that is, as something 
they may need to do infrequently, 
but when the need arises, they want 
no impediment in the way of doing 
it and no agreements requiring a 
premium for the right. 


Service Agreement 


On the other hand, mortgage cor- 
respondents are understandably 
eager to have contractual assurance 
that they will be permitted to service 
a mortgage account so long as they 
may wish. A few even agree in re- 
turn for protection against cancella- 
tion to service an account over the 
entire period that loans are outstand- 
ing. However, such agreements pur- 
porting as they do to assure con- 
tinuous servicing mean very little 
to most investors, as few would be 
satisfied with an unwilling or re- 
luctant servicer. Whether a servicer 
is a willing and cooperative agent 
is a matter of intent and not of con- 
tract. The reason that a servicer 
seeks protection against cancellation 
arises because of a significant invest- 
ment in an organization and the 
facilities necessary for servicing. 
These have been made usually in 
anticipation of a long term servicing 
connection. Also, unquestionably in 
the minds of many mortgage corre- 





spondents is the fact that such service 
contracts become more readily sale- 
able and at a better price if they 
contain protection against cancella- 
tion. At this point we should note 
that the probable sale of a mortgage 
servicing account is not an academic 
matter to the investor for, as all of 
us in the business know, there has 
been a fair amount of trafficking in 
servicing contracts in recent years. 
Because many such sales remove any 
reserves that have been built up for 
servicing, they are potentially inimi- 
cal to the investor’s long run interest. 
Consequently, most investors insist 
on the right to approve the transfer 
of servicing. The fact is it would be 
rather careless of an investor not to 
insist on this for otherwise he would 
be relinquishing his right to select 
his servicing agents. 

It is fairly obvious that any sec- 
ondary market facility (i.e., one that 
buys and sells existing mortgages 
but is not part of the process of creat- 
ing the mortgages originally), public 
or private, would be most unwise 
not to have the right to cancel serv- 
icing contracts on fairly short notice. 
To do otherwise would be to limit 
saleability of mortgages as many 
potential purchasers will buy only if 
they can control the servicing. Also, 
the secondary market facility need 
not be concerned at all with the cor- 
respondent’s cost of procuring loans 
or the profitableness of his servicing 
operation. Primary lenders, on the 
other hand, need to be and are con- 
cerned with the profitableness and 
general welfare of their mortgage 
correspondents. 


Possible Methods 


The most prevalent method for 
compensating a mortgage servicer 
is to pay a percentage of the out- 
standing balance of the loan with the 
same frequency and at the time in- 
terest is collected. The principal 
advantage of this method is that the 
fee is directly related to the magni- 
tude of the investor’s income, and 
that the method is simple to explain 
and understand. Undoubtedly this 
method had its inception when loans 
were made for relatively short terms 
and were at most only partly 
amortized. As a method of compen- 
sation for a completely amortized 
loan it is most unsatisfactory. This 
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can readily be seen from the follow- 
ing table showing the income to a 
servicer on a $10,000, five per cent, 
completely amortized, monthly pay- 
ment loan for three typical periods 
of amortization. The service fee in 
the illustration is one half per cent of 
the outstanding principal. 


icing agents have been obscured by 
other circumstances. It seems ob- 
vious that any situation which would 
slow mortgage growth or any cor- 
respondent that couldn’t continue to 
add new mortgages to his account 
would, sooner or later, develop 
problems due to a decline in com- 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Total 
Total Fee Fee To 
To Be Paid Be Paid Average 

During Average If Loan of Fee Fee Fee 

Entire of Total PaidAt Total12 PaidiIn Paid Paid 
Amortization Monthly Amortization Fee Per End of Year Fee First In 10th In 15th 

eri Payment Period Year 12th Year Per Year Year Year Year 
20 Years $66.00 $584.00 $29.20 $471.60 $39.30 $49.32 $29.94 $16.08 
25 Years 58.46 733.80 30.15 511.39 42.62 49.56 36.18 26.52 
30 Years 53.69 932.84 31.10 536.56 44.71 49.68 40.14 33.24 





NOTE: Although a five per cent 
interest rate is used, any other rate 
using the same one half per cent 
service fee would change the above 
figures very little. For example, at a 
five and three-fourths per cent rate 
the total fees in column 3 would be 
$595, $761 and $957, respectively. 


Anyone familiar with mortgage 


servicing knows that the cost of serv- 
icing is largely a function of the num- 
ber of loans, not the amount. Thus, 
a loan account of 10,000 loans costs 
substantially the same to service 
whether the account be composed of 
10,000 recently made loans of $10 
thousand each, or 10,000 seasoned 
five per cent loans amortized for 
fifteen years on a 25 year amortiza- 
tion plan where each loan would 
have a balance of approximately $5, 
500. Here it is obvious that the serv- 
icer would be overpaid during the 
earlier years of the loan and under- 
paid during the later years. In fact, 
it is apparent that a servicer’s in- 
come in the first year would be al- 
most twice that of the fifteenth year. 
That this characteristic hasn’t al- 
ready created serious problems to 
mortgage lenders and servicers is, 
of course, due to the recent great 
growth in total mortgage borrow- 
ings, to inflation which has caused 
a much greater than normal volume 
of refinancing, and to the natural age 
distribution of loans in an active ac- 
count. Thus, to date the pitfalls of a 
poor method of compensating serv- 
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pensation. However, it can be 
argued that the method has worked, 
and thus far it has. But any practice 
based on poor theory usually leads 
to serious difficulties. 

Now the thought logically occurs 
as to the possibility of setting up a 
reserve from the overpayment dur- 
ing the earlier years in order to 
assure that funds would be available 
for the later ones. Unfortunately, 
human and corporate natures, as 
well as income tax rulings, make 
this unlikely as well as difficult for 
the correspondent. 


Flat Fee 


To overcome the sharply reducing 
amount paid annually under a per- 
centage service fee a method has 
been proposed that service fees be a 
level amount per month per loan. 
If the total to be paid under this flat 
fee plan would be equivalent to that 
paid under the percentage plan, the 
fee, of course, would be less in the 
earlier years of the loan and greater 
during the later years. Also, such a 
flat fee would be higher percentage- 
wise on a small loan than on a large 
one. Again, human and corporate 
natures being as they are, the lender 
offering such a plan would probably 
find small loans being more abun- 
dantly offered than larger ones. Of 
course, a very large and important 
lender or a secondary market facil- 
ity such as FNMA could offer such 

(Continued on the next page) 
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a plan without much concern about 
adverse selection. 

A variation of this flat fee plan 
would be to pay a fixed percentage 
of the total periodic payment, pro- 
viding, of course, that such periodic 
payment was uniform and com- 
pletely amortized the loan. This 
would be merely a_ convenient 
method of varying the flat fee by 
the amount of the loan and the period 
of amortization. For example, the 
average service fee, as shown in the 
table, which would be paid if the loan 
were made with twenty years amorti- 
zation but repaid in twelve years 
would be a bit less than five per cent 
of the monthly payment. Thus, a flat 
fee of five per cent of the monthly 
payment might be used for determin- 
ing a flat fee. This would make ad- 
verse selection on account of size of 
the loan impossible. However, an 
investor offering such a plan might 
have difficulty obtaining loans in a 
market dominated by investors using 
the percentage fee basis, for it is only 
natural for servicers to want 


to collect as high a fee as 
possible as quickly as_ possible, 
and let future problems be met 
when they arise. Again, large 
investors and the FN MA could offer 
such a plan with considerable cer- 
tainty that it would be used. 


Reference has already been made 
to the income tax rulings and other 
circumstances that make it difficult 
for a servicer to set up a reserve 
for unforeseen servicing costs. How- 
ever, a reserve could automatically 
be set up by the investor by paying 
a lesser fee currently and accumu- 
lating a servicing fund which would 
be paid to the servicer at the time 
the loan was fully repaid or when 
some agreed upon servicing emer- 
gency arose. As an example, assume 
that instead of using a typical con- 
tract providing for a service fee of 
one half per cent of the unpaid bal- 
ance of the loan, the lender would 
pay three-eighths per cent currently 
and accumulate one-eighth per cent 
in a fund. Such a plan would create 
a service reserve on a $10,000, 
twenty-five year completely amortiz- 





able loan, of about $59 in five years 
and about $81 in ten years. 

In an active account this type of 
plan would be releasing reserves con- 
tinuously as loans were repaid in full. 
Thus, it would tend to average out 
service fee income and do much to in- 
sure the lender that in the event of in- 
activity in his account or a servicing 
emergency needed funds would be 
available. 


Controversial Question 


Now we come to the currently 
rather controversial question as to 
what is an adequate service fee. As 
previously stated, a typical fee being 
paid is one half per cent of the out- 
standing balance of the loan as in- 
terest is collected. Why it has such 
wide acceptance is a subject of a good 
deal of discussion. However, it seems 
to have been adequate—loans have 
been well serviced and mortgage cor- 
respondents have prospered. In fact, 
there is evidence that it might have 
been more than adequate as mort- 
gage servicing contracts in recent 
years have been sold at around one 
per cent of the outstanding mortgage 
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account. Thus, a premium amount- 
ing to two years’ expected service 
fees has been paid for the privilege 
of servicing an investor’s account. 


In determining the adequacy of a 
fee it is helpful to determine what it 
is costing well established and ef- 
ficient servicers. Of course, such a 
cost analysis is not conclusive in set- 
ting a fee, but it is helpful. Unfor- 
tunately, information of this type is 
not readily available and the little 
that is through trade associations 
suffers from lack of precise defini- 
tion as to what of a servicer’s or 
investor’s total costs are properly 
part of servicing a mortgage loan. 
Thus, in considering the actual serv- 
icing costs being experienced in re- 
cent years reliance must be put on 
hearsay. Because there is a great 
deal of uniformity in the information 
that is available, the hearsay evi- 
dence is probably fairly reliable. For 
large investors servicing their own 
accounts the most typical range for 
mortgage servicing costs is between 
20 and .25% of the outstanding 
balance of the account, or from ap- 
proximately $20 to $30 per loan per 
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year. Some investors report costs a 
bit lower and such instances are 
usually concentrated in larger met- 
ropolitan areas. Lenders whose 
mortgage accounts have considerable 
geographic dispersion have costs 
closer to .25%. Undoubtedly those 
with even higher costs are suffering 
from lack of concentration. 


Recently a rather hurried survey 
has been made by a very large lender 
of a cross section of his servicers 
servicing from a few thousand to 
many thousand loans. This survey 
showed an average service cost of 
32% or about $28 per loan per year. 
Also, a personal inquiry among 
several mortgage correspondents, 
each of whom has an account ap- 
proximating $100,000,000, revealed 
that all had costs in the .20 to .25% 
range. 

At this point it might be appro- 
priate to refer to a very compre- 
hensive study of servicing costs 
that appeared in “The Mortgage 
Banker” of March 1956. This 
showed an average cost of servicing 
loans for the mortgage correspond- 
ents studied of .19% or $16.44 per 





loan per year. The range was from 
.16% for medium size servicers to 
24% for small servicers and 
from $15.60 per loan per year for 
large servicers to $20.04 per loan per 
year for small servicers. Thus, it 
seems safe to conclude that a well 
established, efficient mortgage serv- 
icer, either investor or correspond- 
ent, can creditably perform that 
work for about .25% of the out- 
standing account or about $25 per 
loan per year. 

Additionally, most mortgage cor- 
respondents have an _ additional 
source of income because of writ- 
ing hazard insurance on the prop- 
erties securing the mortgage loans 
which they service. Because there is 
no expensive solicitation of this in- 
surance business the income from it 
is obtained at very little cost. Of 
course, this type of “semi-captive” 
property insurance could not be 
written unless the correspondent 
was also engaged in mortgage loan 
servicing. Many investors feel that 
this income ought to be deducted in 
arriving at the actual cost of serv- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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icing because it flows from servicing 
the mortgage account. Again, no 
statistics are available as to the 
amount of this income, but if a cor- 
respondent were to be successful in 
controlling the insurance on seventy- 
five % of the mortgaged properties, 
he would have a net income of at 
least $5 and possibly as much as $8 
a year per loan. 

It is often said that servicing costs 
have been unusually low in recent 
years inasmuch as economic condi- 
tions have’ been good, and conse- 
quently, delinquency problems near 
a minimum. That this situation con- 
tributes importantly to low servic- 
ing costs no one would deny. How- 
ever, it is only part of the story as 
improved record keeping and ac- 
counting techniques have also con- 
tributed importantly to lower costs. 
Of course, inflation has made for 
higher costs, but the average of loans 
serviced has increased even more. 
Hence, it must be concluded that 
servicing costs relative to loan size 
are lower today than a decade ago. 

Except for the mortgage bankers 
study, this analysis thus far has con- 
sidered costs of well established, 
efficient mortgage servicers. Gener- 
ally, such servicers are large ones 
with mortgage accounts of over $50 
million in total and involving well 
over five thousand loans. The ques- 
tion logically arises, what about the 
costs of smaller servicers, those with 
accounts totaling $25 million or less 
and involving not more than 2,500 
loans. The recent study by a large 
investor previously mentioned re- 
vealed that the costs of these smaller 
servicers are higher by about ten % 
than the average. These costs were 
about .35% of the outstanding loan 
balance, or approximately $31 per 
loan per year. This is considerably 
higher than those shown by the 
mortgage bankers study, but both 
support the theory that it costs more 
to service a relatively small volume 
of loans. 

Frequently this higher cost for 
smaller servicers leads to the argu- 
ment that servicing fees should be 
kept at a rate that is higher than 
necessary for the well established 
and efficient servicer in order that 
the costs of the less well established 
or inefficient ones can be covered. 


There is a rather self-evident fallacy 
in this argument. Although an in- 
vestor may have a reason for nur- 
turing the welfare of a struggling 
correspondent, he needn’t bestow the 
same benefit on his well established 
servicers. In fact, competition will 
prove to him that he may illy afford 
to do so. 


Lower Fee 


This discussion of what is an ade- 
quate service fee perhaps has been 
unnecessarily long, and it is evident 
that service fees in the final analysis 
will be determined in the competi- 
tion of the market place. In this con- 
nection note should be taken that 
in recent years the traditional one 
half per cent service fee has been 
under considerable pressure. Much 
of this pressure has arisen because 
net income from mortgages of in- 
vestors servicing their own accounts 
has exceeded that of investors pay- 
ing this traditional fee. Also, many 
investors use mortgage correspond- 
ents for servicing part of their ac- 
count and service part of it with 
their own staffs. These, of course, 
can make a close comparison as to 
the net results obtained. It is no 
secret that investor serviced ac- 
counts have been for several years 
outearning correspondent serviced 
ones. 

That this pressure is exerting it- 
self in the market place is fairly 
evident, for in recent years signifi- 
cant amounts of mortgages are being 
sold and purchased for a_three- 
eighths % service fee. This actual 
market performance is not surpris- 
ing in view of the information about 
servicing cost experience. Of course, 
reducing this service fee from one- 
half to three-eighths per cent, tempt- 
ing as it may be to the investor, does 
not solve the problems mentioned in 
the discussion on the method of 
compensation for servicers, except, 
of course, it does put the investor in 
the position to set up a reserve for 
future serviciug should that ever be- 
come necessary. 


Continuation Support 


At this point it might be well to 
examine some of the arguments that 
are being made currently in support 
of a continuation of the percentage 





of outstanding balance method of 
compensating mortgage servicers, 
and particularly the one-half per cent 
figure. 

The statement is repeatedly made 
that investors have a_ substantial 
stake in the well-being of their serv- 
icing organizations. A similar ap- 
proach is the assertion that a serv- 
icer’s position should be considered 
as a department of the investor’s 
own organization as he represents 
the investor’s interest locally. No 
investor would differ greatly with 
these generalizations, but as valid 
arguments for the maintenance of 
the one half % service fee they are 
not very convincing. It is doubtful 
if any investor having in mind the 
long run welfare of either his own 
or an agent’s organization would pay 
twice as much in one year as in an- 
other for performing the same task. 
Yet we have seen that this is what 
occurs when service fees are deter- 
mined by a percentage of the declin- 
ing balance of a loan. It would be 
far more realistic to pay either a flat 
amount each year per loan or to 
have the servicing agreement pro- 
vide for reserves to be built up along 
the general plan already suggested. 


Excessive Fee 


Many servicers, while readily ad- 
mitting that a service fee of one half 
% of the outstanding loan balance 
is excessive, justify it by explaining 
that the excess portion is needed to 
offset losses in procuring loans. On 
first examination this argument has 
the ring of plausibility. But let’s 
consider it further. We all know 
that most originators of mortgages 
endeavor to collect procurement 
costs from the borrower. Whether 
they are successful or not is deter- 
mined largely by mortgage market 
conditions. No mortgage corre- 
spondent starts with the idea of 
procuring mortgages at a loss. Any 
originating loss incurred is a residual 
of the lending operation forced on 
him by the market. When it is very 
difficult to collect procurement costs 
from the borrower, as it is at times, 
the correspondent turns to the in- 
vestor and endeavors to secure a 
premium to offset these costs. This 
was the case during most of the 
decade of the 1940’s. Hence, it is 
evident that the cost of making loans 
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is collected from either the borrower 
or the lender, depending upon mar- 
ket conditions. If there was an 
agreed upon loading in service fees 
for this purpose, it would necessarily 
follow that the fee would be lower 
when the procurement costs could be 
collected from the borrower and 
higher when the lender was forced 
to pay them. However, we know 
that this is not the case as the service 
fee has remained about the same in 
all markets, and the cost of procur- 
ing loans has been borne by the bor- 
rower or lender, or divided between 
them, depending on the mortgage 
market. Thus, on careful analysis 
this argument for justifying high 
service fees loses its validity and 
appears to be mostly rationalization. 


More Arguments 


Another argument for the con- 
tinuation of the percentage service 
fee is that a mortgage servicing 
company needs high fees in order to 
build up capital from retained earn- 
ings. Certainly any servicer would 
welcome such a situation, but what 
inducement is there to the investor. 
He is asked to pay higher than, 
necessary fees to all servicers in 
order that those who are deficient 
in capital can build it from earnings. 
As already noted, an investor in a 
special situation might wish to favor 
in one way or another a struggling 
correspondent whose operation was 
of unusual importance to him, but 
obviously this should not set the 
pattern for all service fees. 

Again, it has been argued that 
FNMA because it does business 
with any FHA approved mortgagee 
should be especially concerned with 
the capital structure of its mortgage 
servicers. Thus, it is argued that it 
should willingly pay high service 
fees to assure retained earnings for 
correspondent capital structures. 
That this argument is totally falla- 
cious can be seen by examining 
FN MA’s fundamental purpose. This 
organization was created as a sec- 
ondary market facility to aid in the 
stabilization of the market for mort- 
gage loans, including aid in liqui- 
dating that market when it becomes 
congested. It is a seller of mortgages 
as well as a buyer and if it is to oper- 
ate successfully as a secondary mar- 
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ket, it must be a seller to the same 
extent as it is a buyer. Thus, its 
interest in a mortgage is not a long 
term one, and it is thus not basically 
concerned with the long run general 
welfare or profitability of a servicer’s 
operation. In fact, its essential op- 
eration as a secondary market facil- 
ity is to buy and sell mortgages on 
a reasonable spread in the day to day 
market and to pay a reasonable serv- 
ice fee, keeping its contracts for 
servicing fully cancellable on short 
notice. In this connection it would 
seem that a flat monthly fee for 
servicing loans would be an ideal 
method for FNMA to compensate 
its servicers. Certainly it has no 
obligation or any logical reason for 
overpaying for servicing to enable 
the seller either to accumulate capi- 
tal or recoup losses. 


Even Fees 


In summary it would seem that 
the long run interest of mortgage 
lenders and servicers requires: 

1. That the practice of paying 
high fees in the early years of a loan 
and low fees in later years be aban- 
doned for a plan that pays fees more 
evenly over the life of the loan. 

2. That some plan be devised for 
creating a reserve that can be called 
upon by the servicer to meet emer- 


gencies in servicing that occasion 
unusually high costs. 

3. Recognition that all costs are 
ultimately paid by the borrower and 
that unjustifiably high. service costs 
make it more difficult for the lender 
and his servicer to compete in the 
market with those operations that do 
not incur these excess costs. 





SUBSTANDARD A. & S. 


THE MEMBERS OF a symposium on 
substandard accident and sickness 
insurance have urged more insurance 
companies to enter the field. The 
symposium was a feature of the 1960 
Individual Insurance Forum, spon- 
sored by the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America in Chicago. The 
symposium members were Peter J. 
Burns, assistant vice president of 
New York Life, Charles N. Walker, 
second vice president of Lincoln 
National Life, and Rodney U. Clark, 
second vice president and superin- 
tendent of A&H underwriting of 
Paul Revere Life. 

Mr. Burns noted that there has 
been an increasing number of com- 
panies entering the substandard 
A&s field. 

Stating that it was still too early 
to evaluate fully his company’s ex- 
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perience in the field, Mr. Burns de- 
clared : “In the final analysis, policies 
issued on a substandard basis have 
two important tests to meet. The 
first test is short term experience, 
and this appears to be satisfactory. 
The second is the long term exper- 
ience, and it will be probably ten 
years or longer before any worth- 
while conclusions can be reached.” 


Mr. Burns discussed the merits of 
waivers or extra premiums on sub- 
standard coverage and said when his 
company’s program was introduced 
it was decided not to permit anyone 
to chose between the two. He said 
“We still use waivers for those con- 
ditions which do not lend themselves 
to an extra premium approach,” and 
added: “If the waiver takes away 
too much coverage the policy can’t 
be sold. If it isn’t broad enough or 
if the diagnosis of the past trouble 
was inaccurate, the waiver may not 
accomplish its purpose. In our opin- 
ion, the extra premium approach 
does an excellent job in many of 
these situations.” 

Mr. Walker said the actuarial 
problems presented by substandard 
coverage are “several in number— 
sometimes rather simple and 
straightforward and, regrettably, 
sometimes complex.” He stated that 
before a company gets into the field 
some careful underwriting planning 
and actuarial planning must be 
done. Extra morbidity costs on im- 
paired persons will be different for 
accident benefits than for sickness 
benefits, Mr. Walker pointed out. 
He said a risk with one leg ampu- 
tated presents an additional accident 
hazard but “there is no reason to 
think (it) will present any signifi- 
cant extra hazard for sickness cover- 
ages.” He said that similarly some 
sickness hazards will not present an 
extra accident hazard while some 
impairments, such as epilepsy, pre- 
sent both hazards. 

Mr. Walker said that although the 
problems in writing substandard are 
not always simple it “is a logical and 
necessary step to take if we are truly 
sincere in our efforts to provide ade- 
quate protection for the people.” 

Mr. Clark looked to the future of 
substandard coverage and said that 
“there will be a trend toward more 
pooling of experience and standard- 
izing of coverage.” 
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Group Insurance Policy Three Years 

Old Subject To Incontestable Clause 

Despite Question Of Employer- 
Employee Relationship 


Production Manufacturing Co., 
as employer, obtained a group life 
insurance policy from Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company on 
December 1,.1955. One Robert M. 
Baum was a tax accountant for the 
manufacturing company. His place 
of business was not connected with 
the company’s, but he did on occa- 
sion do work at the employer’s office. 
He did all of their tax work and 
often consulted with the president. 
However, he did not spend as much 
as half of his time working for this 
client. The manufacturing company 
considered that Baum was its em- 
ployee within the terms of the policy 
and issued him what the parties 
refer to as a “certificate” for a life 
policy. He named his wife as ben- 
eficiary. 

The basic policy provided that 
employees who are actively at work 
on the effective date of the policy 
are eligible for life insurance. Ex- 
cluded from participation in the in- 
surance program are part-time 
employees. In addition to this provi- 
sion, a clause provided that the pol- 
icy shall be incontestable after it has 
been in force for two years from its 
date of issue. 
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The Legal Spothoht 


The insured met his death De- 
cember 8, 1958, which was a little 
more than three years after the is- 
suance of the policy. The insurance 
company denied liability, stating 
that he was not eligible for the in- 
surance and that the incontestable 
clause did not apply. The lower 
court held for the insurer and the 
widow beneficiary appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma. Jus- 
tice Berry wrote the opinion for the 
court, reversing the lower court’s 
finding, ruling in favor of the ben- 
eficiary. 

There is a sharp division of au- 
thority on the basic issue of whether 
the provision of the incontestable 
clause is applicable under such facts 
as are in this case. Numerous cita- 
tions are listed in the court’s opinion 
which would tend to support each 
litigant’s contention. This court 
holds with the cases which would 
preclude the insurer from defending 
on the grounds that the deceased 
was not, in fact, an employee of the 
employer and for said reason no 
contract of insurance ever existed. 
In a technical sense the insured was 
probably not an employee of the em- 
ployer, but it is apparent that justi- 
fication existed for the laymen who 
represented the employer conclud- 
ing that he was such an employee 
and was eligible for the group cover- 
age. The court quoted from a pre- 
vious case showing the rationale of 
the incontestable clause as follows: 
“the meaning of the provision is 
that, if the premiums are paid, the li- 
ability shall be absolute under the 
policy and that no question shall be 





made of its original validity. The 
language admits of no reasonable 
construction other than that the 
company reserves to itself the right 
to ascertain all the matter and facts 
material to its risk and the validity 
of its contract for one year; and 
that if within that time it does not 
ascertain all the facts, and does not 
cancel and rescind the contract, it 
may not do so afterwards upon any 
ground then in existence.” 

The court, in addition to its hold- 
ing that the incontestable clause 
would apply, also feels that estoppel 
would be applicable. Under the 
facts the employer acted as the agent 
for the insurer and since it so acted, 
the insurer is charged with knowl- 
edge possessed by the employer 
while so acting. 

Baum, Plaintiff-in-Error v. Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co., De- 
fendant-in-Error. Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court, October 25, 1960. 4 
CCH Life Cases 2d, P. 1196. 

Ungerman, Grabel, Ungerman, 
Leiter & Unruh, Imogene H. Harris, 
Suite 625, Wright Building, Tulsa 
3, Oklahoma for plaintiff-in-error ; 
Gabel, Gotwals & Hays, G. Douglas 
Fox, Beacon Building, Tulsa 3, Ok- 
lahoma, for defendant-in-error. 


Jury Finding Of Accidental Injuries 
Upheld By South Carolina Supreme 
Court 


The insured, Donald Richardson, 
was a school child attending the 
Harllee School in Florence, South 
Carolina. The school had a scholas- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tic accident insurance policy with 
Pilot Life Insurance Company cov- 
ering students, teachers and admin- 
istrative personnel, which said policy 
provided, among other things, that 
if any person, as a result directly and 
independently of all other causes, 
sustains bodily injuries caused by 
an accident while attending school, 
he shall receive reimbursement for 
expenses of certain treatment. 

The student, while attending the 
school, slipped and fell, causing a 
refracture to his leg. His right leg 
was in a cast at the time and he was 
using crutches due to a previous 
fracture approximately ten days 
prior to the date of the injury in 
question. While attending school he 
went to the washroom in preparation 
for lunch and while there his crutch 
slipped, causing him to lose his bal- 
ance and his foot was hit against the 
floor. An open reduction at the hos- 
pital was required to repair the dam- 
aged tibia and fibula. A claim was 
made to the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company who had written the scho- 


lastic policy, but liability was denied 
and suit was instituted in the Flor- 
ence County Court. The defendant 
insurance company based its defense 
on the fact that this second accident 
was not ai accident which occurred 
directly and independently of all 
other causes because the condition 
of the boy’s leg, created by the first 
accident, was the prime cause for 
the second accident and resulting ex- 
penses. 

The trial judge allowed the case 
to go to the jury which found that 
the plaintiff’s injury did result di- 
rectly and independently of all other 
causes. The insurance company ap- 
pealed to the South Carolina Su- 
preme Court wherein Justice Taylor 
wrote the court’s opinion affirming 
the jury finding for the plaintiff. 

The testimony disclosed that the 
student had had no trouble at all 
since his first injury and that the 
cast had been adequately protecting 
his leg. A doctor testified that ap- 
parently there would have been no 
trouble with the leg if the boy had 
not slipped in the washroom on the 
occasion of the second accident. He 
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stated further that in all probability 
the boy’s recovery would have been 
uneventful. The appellate court then 
reviewed various cases which held, 
in general, that in order to recover 
under a policy of this kind the law 
does not require that the insured be 
in perfect health at the time an acci- 
dent occurs nor is the coverage to be 
restricted to an “Apollo” or “Her- 
cules,” using the language of Justice 
Cardozo. The test is, that but for 
the accident could the person have 
gone on in the same health in which 
he was prior to the accident. Quot- 
ing from another case the court gave 
this example and holding: If an in- 
sured is injured and then afterwards 
he is again injured and dies within 
the time limited by the policy, and 
would not have died but for the last 
injury, he may recover even though 
the last injury would not have been 
fatal but for the first. 

In this case the doctor had testified 
that in his opinion recovery from the 
first injury would have been un- 
eventful. It was, therefore, a ques- 
tion for the jury whether the ex- 
penses of hospitalization and opera- 
tion would have been incurred had 
it not been for the slipping in the 
washroom on the occasion in ques- 
tion. 

Richardson, Respondent v. Pilot 
Life Ins. Co., Appellant. South 
Carolina Supreme Court. July 28, 
1960. 4 CCH Life Cases 2d, P. 1184. 

Wilcox, Hardee, Houck & Palmer, 
W. Laurier O'Farrell, Wilcox 
Building, Florence, South Carolina 
for appellant ; 

Yarborough & Nettles, Florence, 
South Carolina, for respondent. 


AWARD WINNER 


A DIRECT MAIL campaign, conducted 
by The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has been chosen as one of the 
major award winners in the annual 
international contest held under the 
auspices of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. Selected from 
among three hundred entries, repre- 
senting many of the largest users of 
direct mail in the world, The Equit- 
able Life campaign was adjudged a 
winner in the financial group. An- 
nouncement of the award was made 
as part of the proceedings of the 
forty-third Annual Convention of 
DMAA. 
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CLARENCE J. MYERS 
Chairman of the Institute of Life 
Insurance and President of the 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


) he THIS YEAR Of 1961 we in the life 
insurance business have much to 
be grateful for. Perhaps never be- 
fore in the century-and-a-half his- 
tory of our business have the figures 
told a more heartening story. In the 
past thirty years alone—to take a 
significant span of time—life insur-| 
ance in force has grown from $106 
billion to well over half-a-trillion 
dollars. At the same time, life in- 
surance per capita has almost den | 
bled, from $1,590 in 1930 to $2,910 
in 1959, in 1959 dollars. Interest- 
ingly, this corresponds almost ex- 
actly with the doubling of the na- 
tional income per capita in the past 
thirty years, measured again in 1959 
dollars. 


Cost Reduction 


At the same time, and in spite of 
the general inflationary trend during 
these past three decades, the life in- \ 
surance business has been able not 
only to avoid a general increase in 
the cost of insurance to policy own- 


many instances. As a result of the 
improvement in the mortality expe- , 
rience of the past thirty years and 
the improvement in investment in- 
come, particularly since World War, 
II, we have been able to keep the 
cost of insurance down, even though 
our own costs of doing business have 
increased tremendously—through 
inflation and taxation among other 
reasons—in these past three decades. 
As for benefits to policy owners, life 
insurance companies have paid out 
almost eleven billion dollars this 
year as compared with less than four 
billion dollars in benefits to policy 
owners in 1930 figured in current 
dollars. 

Looking at our industry in these 
terms for the moment, these figures 
represent an enormous achievement. 
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A TIME OF CHANGE 


Not only have we grown with the 
economy, but our business has dem- 
onstrated, I believe, its ability to 
maintain its vigor and its applica- 
bility to the lives of people in an era 
of rapid and basic change. The figs 
ures of the past thirty years demon- | 
strate, it seems to me, the sensitivity | 
of our business to the changes we / 
have been going through—economic, | 
political and social—and our adapt-' 
ability to these changes. If we recall 
that social security was instituted in 
this same period of time, the con- 
current growth of life insurance is 
especially significant. It signifies, it 
seems to me, the fact that private life 
insurance is indeed irreplaceable and 
indispensable. 

We have demonstrated the indis- 
pensability of private life insurance 
to our way of life in other ways too. 
The growth and change I have men- 
tioned are not only things that have 
happened to the insurance business 
but things that our business itself 
has helped bring about through the 
growing fund of assets we hold in 
trust for our policy owners. We 
have, to a significant degree, fi- 
nanced the new technology that has 
created such wealth and well-being 
And we have fi- 
nanced it in every major area—in 
heavy industry, communication, 
transportation, construction both 
commercial and residential. 


Unique Situation 


Moreover, this new technology 
seems to be creating a degree of eco- 
nomic democracy unparalleled in the 
history of civilization. Never before 
have so many had so much. Pro- 
gressively, the unskilled work of our 
society is being automated and the 
former working-class is supplying 
the skilled technicians who build and 
work the machines. As the process 
develops and gathers momentum 
there is a mass movement, as it 
were, up the social scale filling and 
broadening the dominant middle- 
class. 





Since the middle-class has ) 





traditionally provided the strongest 
market for life insurance, the dra- 
matic growth of this class has tre- 
mendously encouraging implications 
for the future of our business. 


The Prospects 


What I have tried to do so far is 
to sketch the achievements, really 
great achievements, and the pros- 
pects, glowing prospects, of life in- 
surance today. May we then con- 
clude that there is nothing more for 
us to do but sit back and let events 
take their course? My own feeling 
is that to try to pretend this is the 
whole picture would be the greatest 
disservice anyone could do this busi- 
ness of ours. 


If we use past records to spur 
ourselves to greater efforts, that’s 
fine. But if we use them as rose- 
colored glasses, they can only im- 
pair our vision of reality. For the 
reality, to get down to cases, is thaf> 
life insurance today is confronted / 
with some of the stiffest challenges} 
in its history, and that the future of \ 
life insurance, whatever the charts 
may show, depends upon our ability 
to deal with these challenges. 


Paradoxically, the greatest dan- 
gers seem to arise from the very ad- 
vantages I have tried to suggest. The 
fact that life insurance has such a 
venerable history, the fact that it has 
grown into so tremendous an insti- 
tution, the fact that it has in the past 
overcome so many obstacles and 
adapted to so many changing condi- 
tions—these are the very facts that 
must in the first instance give us 
pause. For venerable institutions, 
no less than venerable people, are 
particularly prone to hardening of. 
the arteries. And yet the greatest! 
challenge to life insurance today, as 
I see it, is to be young—to be alert, / 
flexible, imaginative, and inspired by | 
the courage of its convictions. For 
the world around us is changing pro- 
foundly and the rate of change is 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Time of Change—Continued 


quickening, as even the most casual 
glance at the newspapers or the most 
fleeting reference to our own mem- 
ories will illustrate. 

Another paradox we must face, it 
seems to me, is that the most prom- 
‘ising aspects of the social and eco- 
| nomic changes that are going on also 
‘contain the seeds of some of our 
hardest problems. Take, for exam- 
ple, the problem of big government. 


Big Government 


The functions of government in 
our country have increased greatly 
\ and are likely to increase still more. 
The technology which affords us 
such abundance makes its own de- 
mands ; it seems to demand coopera- 
tion, cohesion and organization to 
an unprecedented extent. Experi- 
ence suggests that when you mass- 
produce and mass-distribute goods 
and services to 185 million people, 
the traffic tends to get rather heavy 
and the facilities for direction and 
control increase proportionately. 
Experience suggests, too, by the 
way, that in filling this function, 
government in a democracy is more 
properly the servant than the master 
of the people. 

In these terms, the increasing role 
of government is often in response 
to the demands of technological 
| progress—the demands, that is, of 
the machinery of our civilization. 
But what about the demands of the 
individual citizen? In spite of the 
importance of the machine in our 
way of life, we are not a technocracy 
—to use that old word—but a de- 
mocracy. The demands of personal 
freedom must surely remain more 
urgent that those of technology. We 
don’t exist for machinery and or- 
ganization; they are  suppased, 
rather, to be serving us. 


Freedom of the Individual 


The Communists, as we all know, 
cheerfully sacrifice the personal free- 
dom and indeed the lives of millions 
for the sake of a master plan. But 
it is a tenet of our democracy that 
no master plan is worth the sacrifice 
of our freedoms or of a single indi- 
vidual life. Indeed, the freedom of 
the individual is what our way of 
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life is all about, and to sacrifice in- 
dividual freedom to mechanistic ne- 
cessity would be a betrayal of our 
whole way of life. 


in the business, that in trying to 
serve everyone in general, social se- 


curity cannot take into account the 


requirements of individuals ; that be- 


It seems to me, then, that we find cause of its mass-orientation, social 
ourselves between two powerful) security or any government-spon- 
forces. On the one hand, there is\, sored insurance program necessarily 
the advent of a new technology | neglects the specific needs of individ- 
which, while it has enormously en- | uals? And isn’t all this part of the 
riched the mass of the people, seems | larger problem | have already sug- 


also to increase centralized control / gested—the growing problem of 


at the expense of individual respon- / 


sibility. On the other hand, we have 
our cherished democratic trad‘tions 


of individual freedom and enterprise 
to which centralized control could” 


constitute a threat. | believe, there- 
fore, that the essential challenge be- 
fore us today—as citizens, as busi- 
nessmen and as life insurance people 
—is to reconcile and balance these f 
forces and bring them into harmony.) 


Obligations 


The life insurance business, being 
as large and influential as it is, is 
greatly affected by this conflict and 
has a tremendous stake in its resolu-_ 
tion. As an expression of individual \ 
financial responsibility, life insur- 
ance has an especially heavy obliga- 
tion to work for the preservation of, 
individual freedom. As a great so- 
cial enterprise, life insurance has an 
equally great obligation to the com- 
munity at large. Our ability to meet 
both these obligations could have a 
profound influence on the way pub- 
lic and private interests may be ac- 
commodated in every sector of our 
national life. Both our opportunities 
and responsibilities are enormous 
and demand the best we can give 
them. One way we can begin, is to 
ask ourselves the most searching 
questions about our business and 
how well it is prepared for the kind 
of world we are moving into. 

First of all, we must ask our- 
selves, to what extent is the business 
of providing life insurance govern- 
ment business and to what extent 
private business? And if life insur- 
ance is essentially private enterprise, 
what are we doing to place it in its 
proper perspective in relation to 
government ? 

Should we, for example, do more 
to point out the essential differences 
between social security and life in- 
surance? Should we try to make it 
more evident to others, as it is to us 


maintaining the delicate balance be- 
tween individual freedom and gov- 


ernment ? 


If these questions suggest part of 
the message and part of the purpose 
of life insurance in the years ahead, 
how and to whom shall we commu- 
nicate this message and this pur- 
pose ? 


Other Questions 


In our dealings with government, 
for example, is it enough to rush to 
Washington or the state capitol 
when trouble seems to be brewing? 
Or should we rather keep the lines 
of communication open all the time 
between our industry and govern- 
ment? Moreover, is it enough, in 
our dealings with government, to be 
always saying no, or should we, 
rather, be ready to offer positive al- 
ternative suggestions ? 

And what about the lines of com- 
munication between the life insur- 
ance business and the general pub- 
lic? Do we know what image the 
average citizen has of life insurance? 
Could life insurance count on in- 
formed popular support in a time of 
need—if, for example, Congress ex- 
tends its investigations to our field? 


New Questions 


And this consideration opens up 
a whole new area of questions we 
might ask ourselves. Is our own 
house in reasonably good order? 
Are we concentrating our best ef- 
forts on serving the insurance needs 
of the public, or do we tend to let 
ourselves be sidetracked? Do we 
tend to get sidetracked into thinking 
more about volume than service? 
Do we get sidetracked on a search 
for novel forms of coverage regard- 
less of need? Does this result at 
times in unnecessary and wasteful 
replacement of older policies? Does 
this search for novelty for its own 
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sake detract, moreover, from our ef- 
forts to sell existing and proven 
forms of coverage? Is our lapse rate 
too high, and if so, what are the rea- 
sons? 


Effective Service 


Again in terms of service, we 
might ask ourselves, How effectively 
are we covering the mass market? 
Are we concentrating our efforts too 
heavily on big policies and letting 
the smaller ones go by default? If 
we are doing that, are we not in that 
way creating a protection vacuum, 
especially in the lower strata of the 
great new middle-class I have men- 
tioned? And in that event, where 
will the small policy buyer turn for 
his insurance protection ? 

I referred earlier to a tendency 
to get sidetracked. Do we tend 
to go off on a tangent, too, in 
terms of competition with other so- 
called forms of protection, thrift and 
investment? How real is much of 
this competition? Or is the reality, 
rather, that life insurance is indeed 
unique and irreplaceable? In trying 
to compete with other forms of thrift 
and investment, which may be in- 
evitable in any case, are we not being 
too defensive, neglecting our real 
function? Are we not, for example, 
neglecting to stress the importance 
of cash values? Do we not tend in 
this way to spend our energies in 
an irrelevant and wasteful effort to 
be all things to all men? Is there an 
essential difference between adapt- 
ing to change, on one hand, and 
chasing every will-o’-the-wisp, on 
the other? 

Still another area we might ques- 
tion is that of marketing practices. 
Is the agent still the indispensable 
salesman of life insurance? If so, 
what are we doing to help him? 
How are we helping him to enhance 
his public image? How effective is 
communication between agents and 
management ? 

Speaking of .management, how 
well are we preparing for the future 
management of our business? What 
is the image of life insurance on the 
nation’s campuses? Do the bright 
young men and women whom we 
wish to attract among the generation 
in training assume that life insur- 
ance is flat, stale and unprofitable, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“| agree North American Reassurance 
is quite a help, Howard, but isn’t that 
a big statement?” 

“Well, remember when their field rep- 
resentative was here last week? He 
gave us the dope in a hurry on how to 
solve those three problem cases last 
month. So happened we retained two 
cases ourselves and ceded one to them.” 

“Hmmm, that’s true . . . and their help 
is fast. Why, | phoned them about a 
highly rated case one morning last week 
and their decision was on my desk when 
| got back from lunch!” 

“And since you mentioned substand- 
ard, how about the way North American 
Re will accept facultative cases rated up 
to 1000%? How about the applications 
we had to turn down that they've re- 
vived for us?” 


“Ted, having our 
reinsurer Is like 
having two more 
top underwriters, 
at no cost!” 


“Now there’s a service that’s really 
had an effect on the agency force!” 

“Not to mention their advice on the 
recent revisions of our non-medical 
limits and medical requirements . . . and 
all those special medical studies they 
publish, and...” 


“I'm convinced — 
except it may be 
three underwriters 
instead of two!” 


Our background in life reinsurance exclusively 

helps underwriters and other life company executives 

solve problems over a broad range. For two good samples 

of this background, send now for your copy of 

“Economic Hesitation in Life Underwriting,’ by Vice President 

John R. Ward of North American Re—and your copy of “Reinsurance 
Exclusively,"’ which outlines our many services. Simply address: 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Time of Change—Continved 


or vigorous, growing and forward- 
looking ? 

/ I have offered a number of ques- 
jtions touching on a wide range of 
Jactivities and interests of our busi- 
jness. I am sure you could add other 
relevant areas and questions. But 
I am not trying to be exhaustive. All 
I wish to suggest is the urgent ne- 
cessity to review and reappraise, in- 
dividually and collectively, every 
aspect of our business—its opera- 
tions, relations and basic philosophy 
in the changing light of today. 

We have come a long way since 
the pioneers of life insurance 
founded the business in this country 
a century and more ago. In the 
course of time it has grown into a 
great national institution. Over the 
years, life insurance has become so 
widespread and has penetrated our 
society so deeply that it is now an 
integral part of our way of life. It 
is in this way both an expression 
and support of some of the most 
fundamental principles and attitudes 


underlying this democracy of free 
and responsible individuals. It is 
one of the strongest bulwarks 
against the tendency of some to take 
for granted and thus jeopardize in- 
dividual freedom in a headlong pur- 
suit of security and a flight from in- 
dividual responsibility. 

The fact that life insurance is so 
deeply imbedded in our way of life 
today is its greatest strength. But 
there is a danger, too, that the very 
strerigth of its position may beguile 
us into complacency at the very time 
we can afford complacency least. 


Heaviest Responsibility 


Thus our business—by its size, its 
scope and its involvement in the 
democratic idea, places upon its 
leadership, and all those associated 
with it, the heaviest responsibility to 
preserve and enhance not only life 
insurance but the principles of de- 
mocracy upon which it rests. If we 
discharge this responsibility with the 
best we’ve got, we shall be building 
not only for the future of life insur- 
ance but for our whole way of life. 





ATOMIC POWER PLANT 


NEW ENGLAND MADE a _seven- 
league stride into the atomic age in 
October, as homes, factories, stores, 
and offices throughout at least six 
states began using electricity from 
a new $57 million nuclear plant for 
which the outside financing came 
largely from the funds of life insur- 
ance policyholders. The Yankee 
Atomic Electric Plant at Rowe, 
Mass., is designed to produce 136,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity from the 
first commercial nuclear reactor in 
the northeastern states—enough 
power for the needs of 350,000 
homes. The Yankee plant will in- 
crease the nation’s total atomic elec- 
tric capacity by over 50%. The 
funds of life insurance policyholders 
have been the largest single source 
of outside capital for building the 
Yankee plant and have played a 
substantial role in the seventeen 
other commercial atomic power pro- 
jects now completed or in various 
stages of construction and design 
throughout the United States. 
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IS GETTING BETTER? DAVIS!” 





“Thank you, sir. So is my company. 


moment now.’’ 





Life & Casualty, of Tennessee will 


pass the two billion mark any 
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The Outlook for Real Estate 


GEORGE H. DOVENMUEHLE 
Chairman of the Board 
Dovenmuehle, Inc., Mortgage Bankers 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE SUBJECT OF this article, in 
‘Ene general terms, is all 
forms of real estate. Homes and 
apartments certainly are subject to 
many of the same influences ; and if 
we create housing for new families 
or even place them in a new location, 
we create a need for stores and shop- 
ping centers. We then need more 
factory space for the employment of 
the new residents; we need new 
schools, churches, hospitals, more 
transportation facilities, more utili- 
ties, theaters, and finally more office 
space for administration of all these 
facilities. We, of course, are talking 
about the biggest business in the 
nation; and we can’t do this intelli- 
gently without also discussing the 
money which will be used—the 


terms and the sources of such funds. 


Housing 


First, let us consider housing and 
let me emphasize right at the start 
that the sale and construction of 
housing will not be limited by lack 
of money. Family incomes are now 
so high that eleven million families 
can now afford a home priced at 
$17,500, or twice as many as exist. 
The volume of house construction 
will, therefore, be affected by the 
sales effort brought to bear on an 
owner who does not have to buy— 
by stimulating his desire to own a 
new home, a larger home, or a better 
home at a price which indicates 
value. At a recent convention of 
home builders, the sessions devoted 
to mortgage lending and legislation 
were empty while those devoted to 
sales methods were filled; they 
talked of better construction and 
five-year warranties for both labor 
and materials. Competition is here 
with a vengeance, and we are, there- 
fore, in what I now consider to be a 
perfectly normal market. 
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I do not anticipate a large increase 
in public housing in 1961—probably 
less than 30,000 units in spite of 
political promises, simply because it 
takes so long to get these plans off 
the drawing boards into construc- 
tion. We should, however, see a 
large increase in 1962. 

You have undoubtedly seen fig- 
ures to indicate approximately a 
7% per cent vacancy ratio in apart- 
ment buildings in the Middle West. 
Most of the vacancy exists in old 
buildings, poorly maintained, where 
no modernization has taken place. 
Let me illustrate the importance of 
management and wise, farseeing 
ownership. One and one-half years 
ago, a very large apartment project 
where we had the loans showed a 
vacancy of 18 per cent. Moderniza- 
tion and simple maintenance were 
neglected on the theory that people 
preferred to live cheaply. The own- 
ers decided on a new policy. They 
spent money prudently but in large 
quantities to modernize kitchens, 
with new stoves, iceboxes, and sinks ; 
and they made many other improve- 
ments. They advertised aggressively 
and sought tenants by personally call- 
ing on industry. Today, in spite of 
greatly increased vacancy elsewhere, 
they have a waiting list in every type 
of apartment. Now they are making 
new improvements on condition that 
the tenants pay a substantial increase 
in rents. Over 20 per cent have 
signed up, and their construction 
crews can’t keep up with the demand. 
People simply want better living 
conditions, and most of them can 
afford to pay for them. Last June 
in our area the F.H.A. surveyed the 
vacancy rate in apartments covered 
by their loans, and the vacancy rate 
was 1.6 per cent. Today the vacancy 
in most types of well located modern 
apartments is less than 3 per cent 
which is quite normal. 

I am convinced that we will show 
an increase in apartment house con- 
struction, but note this: we will have 
a 50 per cent growth in the 20-24 
age group during the next 10 years. 
The age group 55-64 will grow 18 


per cent, and over 65 will grow 24 
per cent. This contrasts with ap- 
proximately a 16 per cent over-all 
growth in the same period. The 
young and the old will, in a large 
measure, want apartments. The 
young and the old will want small 
units. After the children arrive, 
many of the young will move to the 
suburbs for more space; and many 
of the old will continue to move back 
into the core of our cities. I foresee, 
therefore, a continuing healthy de- 
mand for well located, well arranged 
apartments in the central core of our 
cities and a continuing demand for 
apartments in the suburbs where, be- 
cause of zoning restrictions, some- 
what of a monopoly situation exists. 


Improved Conditions 


Most large cities lost population 
in the last decade because of the 
flight to the suburbs. Our suburbs 
have doubled almost everywhere. I 
do not predict a large increase in 
our big city populations because 
there isn’t enough good land but I 
do predict much better living simply 
because people demand it and can 
afford it. The New Republic mag- 
azine summed it up this way: 
What do I want as a resident of 
an urban area? My wishes are 
simple and reasonable, I feel. I want 
to live in a handsome garden suburb, 
with congenial neighbors readily 
available, who shall, however, be 
silent as death from 10 P.M. every 
night until 8 A.M. the next morning 
—and also in the daytime if I elect 
to work at home. I want a com- 
pletely rural atmosphere, but I also 
want it to be only 10 minutes from 
the heart of the city. I want to drive 
my own car into town every day, 
taking up enough room on the road 
to carry 40 people in a bus. I want 
ample parking available free of 
charge within 400 feet of wherever 
I want to go. I want to travel back 
and forth over multimillion-dollar 
highways, for which I certainly don’t 
intend to pay; and I want them to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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These outstanding 
Insurance 
Companies 

know the ABC's 
of building better 
meetings ... 


American National Insurance Company 
American United Life Insurance Company 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
——| Bankers’ Health and Life Insurance Company 
7 Business Men’s Assurance Company 
Carolina Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
C Commonwealth Life insurance Company 
Confederation Life Insurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Connecticut General Life Insurdnze Company 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Continental Life Insurance Company 


-.. and they meet regularly at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel/Golf Club. 


The Hollywood Beach Hotel appeal ranges 
from the Acme of facilities to the Zenith of 
service, and proudly serves the eminent insur- 
ance firms of America from A through Z. 


We'll be glad to send you our complete con- 
vention kit, detailing facilities and features, spe- 
cial convention rates and available dates. 





HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD BEACH/FLORIDA 


BEN TOBIN, President « JOHN W. BRAUN, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Mgr. 
“ROBBIE” ROBINSON, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Sales Mgr. 
HOWARD L. GANEK, Convention Sales Mgr. 








Real Estate—Continued 


be very little used, even at rush 
hours, so that I can traverse them 
practically in solitary grandeur. I 
want wonderful municipal services, 
at tax rates about half the present 
ones. 

We have learned from our mis- 
takes, and I foresee the fulfillment 
of many of our desires right in our 
big cities. This is not the future— 
it is here now and promises to be 
more inviting each year. Chicago 
had led the way in developing the 
necessary tools for land planning, 
condemnation land clearance, con- 
servation, and now is beginning to 
rebuild. On November 29, Chicago 
will announce a new city within the 
city for 75,000 people on the south 
side. I hope to participate with a 
group to rebuild 23 acres on the 
north side next year. If our group 
is the successful bidder, we will con- 
vert an old slum into a scene of gra- 
cious living, where cars must be 
parked out of sight, where people 
will walk through gardens rather 
than on the streets, where we will, in 
fact, combine gracious suburban liv- 
ing with the conveniences of the 
city. Talk to some of our apartment 
dwellers, and you will find a com- 
mon complaint: “We don’t meet 
anybody.” People want to be 
friendly, and we can give them an 
opportunity to be gregarious by cre- 
ating gardens, swimming pools, 
small community centers so that 
they will “meet somebody.” 


I believe that we will see a few 
more housing starts next year— 
possibly 100,000 more than we have 
had this year; a very healthy num- 
ber but still far from a boom. Let us 
not overlook modernization. Home 
owners will spend $15 billion for 
modernization this year, almost $1 
billion more than last year. In 1950 
home owners spent $10 on new con- 
struction versus $1 for moderniza- 
tion. Today that ratio is 3 to 2—a 
welcome change which the mortgage 
industry is encouraging. Housing, 
like other heavy consumer goods, 
will realize its full market potential 
only when employment and eco- 
nomic confidence are high. 

F.H.A. Section 207 for building 
new apartments will probably be 
widely used. Sections 220 and 221 


for rehabilitation and relocation are 
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now widely used, and Sections 231 
for the elderly (over 61) and 232 
for nursing homes are already be- 
ginning to fulfill their purpose. Our 
housing renaissance is now working 
for all groups of people not just for 
the newly formed families as in the 
last 10 years. It is, therefore, a much 
healthier and more permanent de- 
velopment. 


Shopping Centers 


Shopping centers will continue 
their spectacular success but I be- 
lieve we will, in the main, develop 
smaller ones in connection with 
housing and not so many very large 
ones. We have over 4,000 shopping 
centers in the country now, and 
many estimate that we will add 
about 700 new ones each year of 
modest size and perhaps 25 large 
ones. 

Industry, too, will continue to 
build, but the rate of growth will 
not be so feverish. In the Chicago 
area we spent well over $3 billion on 
industrial development in the last 10 
years and we now produce $28 bil- 
lion of goods each year or as much as 
either all of Japan or Italy. The 


entire Middle West has made great - 


gains, and we must expect a more 
normal growth from now on. We 
will create many new jobs, but re- 
member too that for some time to 
come more than one-half of our new 
jobs will be for services and not for 
factory output. 


Steady Growth 


In New York City, new office 
buildings have been constructed at a 
feverish pace. In most cities, cer- 
tainly in the Middle West, we have 
had a steady wholesome growth. In 
fact, much of the new construction 
has been and is being undertaken by 
institutional bulk space users, such 
as banks, insurance companies, and 
large industrial corporations. So 
far new construction has paralleled 
growth or demand, and we have 
avoided an oversupply of space. 
Here again good management, which 
offers adequate service, improved 
work comfort as a result of air con- 
ditioning, good lighting, cleanliness, 
and reduced noise levels, will hold 
tenants in the foreseeable future. 
Here are a few interesting facts con- 
cerning the central area in Chicago. 
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175 WEST JACKSON IS UNMATCHED! 


Tenants of Chicago’s largest Office 
building who drive down find ample 
parking facilities within a block. For 
those using public transportation the 
“L” and various buses are available 
near the building entrance; the sub- 
way system and Suburban Railway 
Stations can be reached through a 
brief walk. 





The lobby stores and shops offer al- 
most anything a tenant might want 
—a facility doubly appreciated on 
Tainy days. With all this convenience, 
the tenant has the prestige of an ad- 
dress famous throughout America. 
Space inquiries are invited from firms 
seeking ideal Chicago location. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 





As of October 1, we show an over-all 
occupancy of 95.67 per cent com- 
pared with 94.61 a year ago. Space 
is now 65.76 per cent air-conditioned 
and is 97.43 per cent occupied. Non- 
air-conditioned areas are 94.35 per 
cent occupied. 

Every major city needs an attrac- 
tive, modern central core. With it, 
the major tenants will stay and more 
will be attracted; without it, these 
tenants will depart for outlying 
areas, the central core will decay, 


and the city will disintegrate. Most 
of our cities realize this, and we are 
now producing better transportation 
and adequate parking. I predict a 
steady, healthy growth in our mod- 
ern office facilities. 

New families are now being 
formed at the rate of 900,000 a year. 
In about four years new family for- 
mations will exceed 1,250,000 a year 
and continue at about this rate for 
the balance of the 60’s. Our demoli- 
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Real Estate—Continued 


tions will increase each year to build 
our highways and to rebuild our 
cities. In order to finance all of the 
resulting new construction, it is esti- 
mated that our mortgage debt will 
more than double in 10 years. 
Where will the money come from? 

Four-fifths of all our mortgage 
money now comes from _ four 
sources: the savings and loan asso- 
ciations, the insurance companies, 
the mutual savings banks, and the 
commercial banks. Only the savings 
and loan associations are growing at 
a rate commensurate with our needs. 
All signs indicate that the other 
three will grow at a slower rate and 
not at a pace to satisfy completely 
our future mortgage requirements. 

Obviously, we must look to new 
sources—to the individual, the 
trusts, the foundations (including 
church, charitable, and _ college 
funds), and the pension funds. 
Here we usually find an unfamil- 
iarity with mortgages and a fear that 
the servicing of mortgages creates 
insurmountable trouble and expense. 
It is the job of the mortgage banker 
to allay these fears. A couple of 
months ago, mortgage bankers held 
a seminar in New York for the pen- 
sion funds hoping to acquaint them 
with the modern methods of han- 
dling mortgages, the efficient single 
debit system of accounting and the 
speed and accuracy of the machines 
which have been adapted to this 
work. We thought we would be 
lucky if 25 pension supervisors 
showed up—instead, 120 came from 
all over the country and demon- 
strated intense interest as well as a 
knowledge of our business far 
greater than we had anticipated. We 
showed them methods of reducing 
work still further through the col- 
lateral trust and other similar sim- 
plified devices. 


Investment Fund 


A few years ago, my company, to- 
gether with twenty-three other mort- 
gage bankers throughout the coun- 
try formed the Investors Central 
Management Corporation to serve 
the large pension funds primarily. 
We handle only insured and guar- 
anteed loans. We can take an invest- 
ment order for any amount and ask 
the investing fund simply to specify 
the amount wanted in any city, 


the kind of house the fund wants to 
lend on and the credit it will expect 
to approve. While we do give this 
fund the right to inspect houses if 
it wishes, to analyze individual cred- 
its, we try to make life very simple. 
The fund never needs to handle 
mortgage papers unless it wishes to 
do so, for we will give the fund a 
bonded warehouse receipt and a 
legal opinion from a top New York 
law firm. We assemble all the fund’s 
monthly payments in New York and 
send one check each month covering 
all principal and interest received 
from all the cities, as well as a com- 
bined single debit statement. 

We have just begun to tap the 
funds of the pensions and founda- 
tions. We know, and they are be- 
ginning to realize, that we must look 
to them for a large share of our real 
estate mortgage requirements. They 
will play a large part in the rehabili- 
tation of our cities—in fact, they are 
already buying loans insured by 
F.H.A. for this purpose. The union 
leaders have now pledged themselves 
to use their pension funds for this 
purpose as well as to spur home 
ownership. Truly an exciting era is 
opening for all of us. 


Many of us have observed the 
formation of small business invest- 
ment companies all over the country 
without realizing that here is a new 
vehicle for the financing of real es- 
tate. In many cases, more than one- 
half of their funds have been allo- 
cated for the development of real 
estate. We have just formed one in 
Chicago. My company will be a 
participant, and I will be a director. 
We will be joined by Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago Title 
and Trust Co., Continental Assur- 
ance, Central National Bank—all of 
whom will furnish directors ; top in- 
dustrialists will be with us as stock- 
holders and directors. 


This formidable company, known 
as “Business Capital Corporation,” 
will come out with a large public 
offering ; and I have hopes of inter- 
esting this company in the redevel- 
opment of the twenty-three acres on 
Chicago’s near north side which I 
have already mentioned. Much, of 
course, remains to be done; but I 
mention it to illustrate the fact that 
a new vehicle for furnishing equity 
capital is available, and the public 
will participate in these ventures. 


One week after I had agreed to 
become a sponsor in the redevelop- 
ment of the twenty-three acres here- 
tofore mentioned, another group of 
entrepreneurs asked me to join with 
them in making a bid for this prop- 
erty. Obviously I couldn’t do so, 
but it is interesting to note that they 
planned to finance under the new 
Real Estate Investment Trust Act 
and had found a large underwriting 
house to sell such an issue to the 
public. I wonder if any of us realize 
the importance to real estate of the 
amendments which were passed by 
Congress in the last session. 


Public Trusts 


We mortgage men are working 
now to make use of an R.E.I.T. to 
obtain money from the public for 
investment in mortgages. I hope at 
the start that these investments will 
be confined to insured and guaran- 
teed mortgages. Until proper re- 
strictive regulations are issued, it 
appears to us that it is possible to 
place this money in 100 per cent 
mortgages, and we could very easily 
get into a wild orgy of lending. We 
hope and believe that proper regu- 
lation will permit us to compete with 
other forms of investment and give 
the public a satisfactory yield with 
wonderful security. 

Many large real estate owners 
today are looking upon these new 
trusts as the new Santa Claus where 
they can dump their properties at 
fantastic prices upon an unsuspect- 
ing public. But with proper regula- 
tion this new legislation can easily 
be the most important event in all 
the annals of real estate procedure. 
Real estate owners have always re- 
ceived comparatively high returns 
because of lack of marketability. I 
can envision trusts with assets of 
well over $100 million whose shares 
are traded in every day in all our 
markets. Such trusts will bring 
liquidity to real estate and because 
of this ready market, real estate may 
in the future be capitalized at a 
much lower rate, possibly 1 per cent 
less than we now use. Such trusts 
can bring to real estate new sources 
of money in quantities beyond our 
fondest dreams and can truly help 
to bring about the economic growth 
and the rehabilitation so badly 
needed in our urban areas. 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 




















The image of the Republic 
National Life is one of men 
and women who are going 
places, ever confident in the 
belief that there is no limit 
to their opportunities for 
service, personal happiness 
and financial gain. | share 


this confidence to the fullest 


and pledge that our doorway 


is always open to those 
who believe with us that 
“The only way to GROW 
is GO” 


Theo. P. Beasley 
President 








REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


LIFE * ACCIDENT « SICKNESS * MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT * GROUP 
HOSPITALIZATION * PENSION * BROKERAGE * COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 











SWEDISH LIFE INSURANCE 


THE TOTAL VALUE of life insurance 
policies held by Swedes was about 
30,000 million kronor, or $6,000 
million, at the beginning of last year, 
according to the official organ of the 
Swedish insurance companies. In 
1950, the corresponding figure was 
11,000 million kronor, or $2,200 
million. 

Aside from group life insurance, 
which showed a considerable expan- 
sion during the past decade, indi- 
vidual life insurance has doubled 
over the past ten years. The number 
of life insurance policies now valid 
is about five million, for a population 
of close to 7.5 million. New life in- 
surance in 1959 totaled an amount 
of about 3,500 million kronor, or 
$700 million. 


PENSION PLAN 
PROPOSALS 


ONE OF THE NATION’s leading au- 
thorities on pension plans recently 
charged that the present struc- 
ture of private pension plans in 
the United States does not assure to 
participants ultimate enjoyment of 
the potential benefits. He proposed 
a number of changes in pension plan 
procedures to achieve a higher de- 
gree of security. Dr. Dan M. Mc- 
Gill, Frederick H. Ecker professor 
of life insurance at the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, out- 
lined his proposals at the annual 
two-day meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. 
Some of the major points made 

by Dr. McGill were: 

—Further safeguards should be set 
up to preserve the priority of vested 
pension rights over nonvested 
rights, 

—The employer should assume legal 
responsibility for the fulfillment of 
the vested benefit rights. 

~The employer should be construed 
to have discharged his obligation 
completely through the purchase, 
from a licensed insurer, of annuities 
in the proper form and amount for 
all vested interests. This approach 
provides the highest degree of se- 
curity, since the insurer pledges its 
entire corporate resources to the ful- 
 fillment of its promises. 
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—With adequate safeguards, the 
employer should be permitted to 
discharge his obligation to vested 
participants through direct payment 
of benefits, by purchasing annuities 
from a life insurance company, or by 
accumulating unallocated funds with 
a life company, a bank or other 
trustee. 

Dr. McGill declared that the goal 
of higher security for pension plan 
benefits appears to be attainable by 
methods not inconsistent with the 
tenets of free enterprise and sound 
business practice. He noted that 
about twenty-five million persons 
are now looking forward to old-age 
benefits under private pension plans, 
and that more than forty billion 
dollars have been set aside in trust 
or with life insurance companies to 
meet the benefit expectations cre- 
ated by twenty-five thousand plans. 

He said, “Private pension plans 
have become more than an instru- 
ment of business policy. They are 
now an imposing instrument of so- 
cial policy. In a very real sense the 
business community and the Federal 
government have become partners in 
a vast program designed to provide 


- economic security in old age. This 


goal will be achieved by one route 
or the other. To the extent that 
the business community fails to fill 
its quota of security, the government 
will surely underwrite the deficit.” 


BUSINESS BULLETIN 


AN EXCELLENT LIst of sources of in- 
formation on all phases of insurance, 
including life, is the “Business and 
Technology Sources” bulletin of the 
Business and Technology Depart- 
ment, Information Division, Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. Copies may be obtained from 
the Order Department of the Li- 
brary, at a mailing and handling 
charge of $.25 each. 


EDUCATION GRANT 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT of 
Southern Methodist University has 
been awarded a grant of $5,000 a 
year for the next three accademic 
years by the New York Life. The 
purpose of the New York Life pro- 
gram is to help further life insurance 
education at the collegiate level. 


NALU SLIDE-NARRATIVE 


A REVISED VERSION of the slide-nar- 
rative, “Can We Have Sound Social 
Security?” originally produced by 
The National Association of Life 
Underwriters in 1958, is now avail- 
able from NALU headquarters here. 
Albert C. Adams, chairman of the 
NALU Committee on Social Secu- 
rity, notes that both the slide-narra- 
tive script and recording have been 
updated so as to include all changes 
in OASI voted in the last session of 
Congress. 

Slide-narrative kits containing a 
set of 64 color slides, scripts, sample 
news releases, and other materials 
helpful in arranging showings can be 
ordered from NALU, 1922 F 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
for $10. The tape recording of the 
script is an additional $3.50. 


SOURCE BOOK 


Tue 1960 epiTion of the Source 
Book of Health Insurance Data has 
been published by the Health Insur- 
ance Institute, which reports it ex- 
pects to distribute more than 50,000 
copies of the 80-page book. 

The new edition, second put out 
by the Institute, is being sent to 
member companies of the Health In- 
surance Association of 
other insurance trade 
newspapers, editorial writers, etc. 

The HII notes the “primary pur- 
pose” of the publication is “to pro- 
vide the public with current statistics 
and information on the dynamics of 
the health insurance movement as it 
exists in the United States.”’ 

The Book consists of seven chap- 
ters dealing with such subjects as 
health insurance and medical care 
costs during 1959, coverage, pre- 
miums, benefits, types of health in- 
suring organizations, medical care 
costs, and morbidity and 
maintenance. 

Some of the new information in 
the 1960 edition of the book includes 
a table giving the percentage of state- 
by-state coverage; a table on the 
taxes, licenses and fees paid by in- 
surance companies; a table on the 
number of insuring organizations 
licensed to operate in each state ; and 
a table on the annual frequency of 
surgical claims. 
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How 45,000 companies 
help their employees 
buy security 





45,000 American business firms have put in a valuable 
service for their employees—the Payroll Savings Plan 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. Through this plan the com- 
pany payroll clerk sets aside a certain amount for each 
participating employee, each payday. Bonds are de- 
livered to employees as soon as they are fully paid for. 
It’s fully automatic, and the easiest way in the world 
to save. 

More than 8 million employees are using the plan, 
and are saving about $2 billion in Savings Bonds a 
year. These funds have helped buy homes, finance 
vacations, assure college educations and provide nest- 
eggs for retirement. 

If your company has not installed the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan thus far, contact your State Savings Bonds 
Director and have him show you how the Plan works. 
Get his experienced help in presenting the Plan to 
your organization. Or write Savings Bonds Division, 


U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, 25 D. C. 


Hats off to 
American Industry! 


“American Industry—by pro- 
moting the Payroll Savings 
Plan—has given the Savings 
Bonds Program its greatest 
success,” says William H. Neal, 
National Director of the Treas- 
ury's Savings Bonds Program. 
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CSO Mortality Tables 


CHARLES M. STERNHELL 
Vice President and Actuary 
New York Life Insurance Company 


HE FIRST POINT I would like to 
gato is the importance of 
this subject to all of us in the life 
insurance business. The Life In- 
surance Fact Book, published by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, main- 
tains a very exclusive list of historic 
dates. This list contains forty-one 
significant events that highlight the 
200-year history of life insurance in 
the United States. The first entry is 
1759, the year during which the first 
life insurance company in the United 
States was established. The last 
entry refers to the publication of 
the 1958 CSO Mortality Table. 
Of even greater significance is the 
fact that, of all of the important de- 
velopments in the life insurance busi- 
ness during the last five years, the 
publication of a new mortality table 
was the only one that was deemed 
important enough to merit inclusion 
in this list of historic dates. 


Wide Impact 


While the reader has undoubtedly 
seen various articles about a new 
mortality table in the trade press, 
he probably is wondering why the 
publication of a new mortality table 
is of sufficient importance to merit 
inclusion in a list of historic dates. 
Perhaps the wide impact of the gen- 
eral adoption of a new mortality 
table can best be appreciated if we 
realize it means that, during the next 
‘ive years, all life insurance compa- 
aies operating in the United States 
will have to revise all of their or- 
dinary life insurance policy forms. 
Companies will also have to intro- 
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duce new rate manuals with revised 
premium rates, dividends, cash sur- 
render values and non-forfeiture 
values. 

Before getting into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the specific effects of the 
new mortality table, I would like to 
review briefly the more significant 
mortality tables that have preceded 
this table. The first mortality table 
based on life insurance experience in 
the United States was the American 
Experience Table, published in 1868. 
This table was based on the experi- 
ence of Mutual Life of New York 


. during the period 1843-1858. The 


American Experience Table became 
a legal standard in 1901, as a result 
of legislation adopted by New York 
for all companies operating in that 
state. It was widely used for the 
calculation of premiums and re- 
serves until it was replaced by the 
1941 CSO Table in 1948. 

The 1941 CSO Table was based 
on the mortality experience of life 
insurance companies during the 
period 1930-1940 and came into 
universal use in the United States 
on January 1, 1948 as a result of 
the general adoption of the famous 
“Guertin” legislation. This legisla- 
tion refers to the standard valuation 
and non-forfeiture laws which were 
developed as a result of the work of 
the Guertin Committee of actuaries 
under the auspices of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

One of the major reasons for the 
adoption of the 1941 CSO Table in 
1948 was the fact that the American 
Experience Table was no longer 
sufficiently representative of actual 
life insurance mortality experience 
at that time as a result of the marked 
improvement in mortality during 


the previous eighty years. It had 
been pointed out that the life insur- 
ance industry was subject to bad 
public relations on the grounds that 
it was “using an out-of-date mor- 
tality table.” In actual fact, of 
course, the use of an “out-of-date 
mortality table” had little effect on 
the cost of insurance to policyholders 
as the continuing mortality ¢hprove- 
ment had been reflected in - divi- 
dends paid on participating policies. 
As for non-participating policies, 
premium rates were periodically re- 
vised to reflect the effects of lower 
mortality rates. It was generally 
felt, however, that significant 
changes in mortality rates should re- 
ceive recognition in the basic as- 
sumptions of the life insurance busi- 
ness and that the change from the 
American Experience Table to the 
1941 CSO Table was in the line of 
progress. 


Improvement Since the 1930's 


Similarly, by the middle .1950’s, 
it had become quite apparent that 
rapid improvements in mortality 
during the 1940’s and early 1950’s 
had opened up a considerable gap 
between current life insurance mor- 
tality experience and the level of 
mortality rates in the 1941 CSO 
Table. Studies indicated that the 
level of life insurance mortality in 
the early 1950’s was, on the average, 
about 25% lower than the corre- 
sponding level during the 1930-1940 
period used in the construction of 
the 1941 CSO Table. 

This dramatic improvement in the 
level of mortality rates reflected 
various factors affecting the general 
population such as the development 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of antibiotics, improved sanitation 
and public health conditions, and 
improved economic standards of liv- 
ing. It also undoubtedly reflected 
various improved underwriting tech- 
niques affecting insured lives such 
as improved methods of obtaining 
accurate blood pressure readings 
and the increased use of X-rays, 
electrocardiograms, urine specimens, 
and blood sugar tests. 


Further studies indicated that the 
1941 CSO Table was actually less 
representative of mortality experi- 
ence in the early 1950’s than the 
American Experience Table had 
been with respect to mortality expe- 
rience in the late 1930’s. If we con- 
sider that the American Experience 
Table was over seventy years old in 
1939, when it was decided to pro- 
ceed with the development of the 
1941 CSO Table, we can better ap- 
preciate the dramatic recent im- 
provement in mortality that has re- 
sulted in the 1941 CSO Table be- 
coming “out-of-date” in less than 
twenty years. In particular, the im- 
provement in mortality at the elder 
ages was considerably greater in the 
last twenty years than in the eighty- 
year interval between the construc- 
tion of the American Experience 
Table and the adoption of the 1941 
CSO Table. 


The 1958 CSO Table 


The need for a new mortality table 
was first brought to the attention of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in June 1956. 
In July, 1956 the NAIC appointed 
a subcommittee to work with the 
life insurance industry in solving 
this problem. At about the same 
time, the Society of Actuaries ap- 
pointed a special committee to co- 
operate with the NAIC in the con- 
struction of an up-to-date mortality 
table. 

A large body of standard ordinary 
insurance mortality data was readily 
available from the annual reports 
made to the Society of Actuaries by 
fifteen large companies. The new 
mortality table is based on ultimate 
mortality experience between 1950 
and 1954 policy anniversaries, ex- 
cluding the select mortality experi- 
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ence on policies during the first five 
years after issue. War deaths were 
also excluded. 

Individual age death rates were 
then determined from these data. 
These death rates were, of course, 
average experience rates for the 
group of fifteen companies. Exten- 
sive tests were then made to deter- 
mine appropriate margins that 
should be added to the average expe- 
rience death rates in order to pro- 
duce a mortality table that would 
include adequate safety factors and 
that would be suitable for industry- 
wide use. In determining these mar- 
gins, the Special Committee ana- 
lyzed individual company variations 
in mortality experience for the fif- 
teen companies submitting data to 
the Society of Actuaries and also for 
thirty-three other companies that 
submitted appropriate data to the 
Special Committee. 


Table X-17 


After four months of testing vari- 
ous experimental mortality tables, 
the Special Committee and _ the 
NAIC subcommittee reached agree- 
ment on a mortality table temporar- 
ily designated as Table X-17. Table 
X-17 aroused quite a bit of heated 
discussion and controversy through- 
out 1957. By the end of 1957, it was 
apparent that some segments of the 
industry were opposed to Table 
X-17, primarily because they felt 
that the margins at the younger ages 
were not adequate for universal 
usage throughout the country. 

In April 1958 the NAIC ap- 
pointed an Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to review the entire matter 
from the “practical” viewpoint of 
company management. Through its 
membership, this committee repre- 
sented nearly every type of life in- 
surance company and all areas of 
the country. It included actuaries, 
lawyers and presidents of life insur- 
ance companies. After thorough 
consideration, the Industry Advi- 
sory Committee unanimously agreed 
that there was in fact a need for a 
new mortality table. The committee 
also made several specific recom- 
mendations regarding legislative as- 
pects of the adoption of a new table. 
And finally, they recommended that 
the remaining questions, which were 
of a decidedly technical nature, be 





referred te a committee of actuaries 
for further study. 

In July 1958 the NAIC appointed 
an Industry Actuarial Advisory 
Committee to consider the remain- 
ing technical questions. After ex- 
tensive tests, the Industry Actuarial 
Advisory Committee concluded that 
the basic experience mortality rates 
underlying Table X-17 were en- 
tirely satisfactory for the construc- 
tion of a new mortality table. 

The next problem in the construc- 
tion of the new mortality table was 
the determination of appropriate 
margins over average company ex- 
perience. After thorough considera- 
tion, the Industry Actuarial Advis- 
ory Committee agreed upon new 
margins that were higher than those 
used in Table X-17 at ages 0 to 63 
and the same as Table X-17 margins 
at ages 64 and over. By adding 
these new mortality margins to the 
basic experience mortality rates, the 
Industry Actuarial Advisory Com- 
mittee produced a new mortality 
table which, in their opinion, in- 
cluded adequate margins at all ages 
for universal usage throughout the 
country. This new mortality table 
was designated as the Commission- 
ers 1958 Standard Ordinary Mor- 
tality Table and is generally known 
as the 1958 CSO Table. 

The Industry Actuarial Advisory 
Committee also constructed another 
mortality table which was designed 
to serve as a maximum mortality 
basis for determining the value of 
extended term insurance provided 
as a non-forfeiture benefit. This 
mortality table, which provides for 
both the higher mortality experi- 
enced by some companies under the 
extended term insurance benefit and 
the expense of maintaining this ben- 
efit in force, was designated as th« 
Commissioners 1958 Extended 
Term Insurance Table, generall; 
known as the 1958 CET Table. 


Differences by Sex 


The Industry Actuarial Advisory 
Committee also analyzed availabl 
data on differences in mortality bv 
sex and concluded that, in view ci 
the relatively favorable level of fe- 
male mortality, non-forfeiture value ; 
and reserves on policies coverin; 
females would ‘still be adequate i 
they were computed by using an age 
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not more than three years younger 
than the true age of the female in- 
sured. 

The work of the Industry Actu- 
arial Advisory Committee was com- 
pleted in time to have appropriate 
exhibits distributed to all insurance 
commissioners and life insurance 
companies during the early part of 
November 1958. The NAIC sub- 
committee held an open meeting on 
this subject on December 13, 1958 
at which representatives of all trade 
associations present endorsed the 
new mortality table. 


Model Legislation 


On December 15, 1958 the NAIC 
subcommittee reached agreement on 
model legisiation which would re- 
vise the existing Standard Non- 
forfeiture and Valuation Laws so to: 
1. Substitute the 1958 CSO Table 
for the 1941 CSO Table as the mor- 
tality table that would be used for 
the calculation of reserves, mini- 
mum cash surrender values, and 
values of the reduced paid-up insur- 
ance non-forfeiture benefit. 

2. Substitute the 1958 CET Table 
for 130% of the 1941 CSO Table 
as the maximum mortality basis that 
could be used in connection with the 
determination of values of the ex- 
tended term insurance non-forfei- 
ture benefit. 

3. Permit, for females, the use of an 
age not more than three years 
younger than the actual age of the 
female. 

The model legislation was drafted 
so that it would be applicable to all 
ordinary policies issued by a com- 
pany after the operative date selected 
by the particular company. Compa- 
nies would be permitted to select any 
operative date between the effective 
date of the new legislation and Jan- 
uary 1, 1966, which was designated 
as the mandatory operative date for 
all companies. 

On December 17, 1958 the Life 
insurance Committee of the NAIC 
\nanimously adopted the report of 
its subcommittee recommending the 
adoption of the model legislation de- 
scribed above. 

The climax of the two and a half 
ears of work involved in the de- 
velopment of the new mortality table 
was reached on December 18, 1958 
when the NAIC officially adopted 
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the report of its Life Insurance 
Committee. This is the historic 
event referred to in the entry for 
1958 in the Life Insurance Fact 
Book list of historic dates. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the new model legislation adopted 
by the NAIC had no legal signifi- 
cance in any state until appropriate 
legislation was adopted by that state. 
This means, in effect, that life in- 


surance companies operating in a 
number of states will generally not 
introduce policies based on the new 
mortality tables until appropriate 
legislation has been adopted by all 
of the states in which they operate. 

Taking account of the fact that 
the new mortality table model legis- 
lation was not adopted by the NAIC 
until -December 1958, remarkable 
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legislative progress was made dur- 
ing 1959 and 1960. The new mor- 
tality tables may now be used in 
forty of the fifty-one jurisdictions in 
the United States. Of the remaining 
eleven states that require legislative 
action, ten will have their next legis- 
lative session in 1961 and one, 
Mississippi, will have its next ses- 
sion in 1962. 

On the basis of the above legisla- 
tive picture, it appears that compa- 
nies operating in a limited number 
of states ‘that have already adopted 
the new mortality table legislation 
can change over to the new mortal- 
ity table during 1960 and 1961. 

On the other hand, it appears that 
large companies operating in all 
states are not likely to change over 
to the new table until 1962 or later. 

The new mortality table model 
legislation includes a mandatory op- 
erative date of January 1, 1966 in 
order to allow sufficient time to per- 


mit all states to adopt the new table 
so that companies operating on a 
national basis would not be faced 
with the problem of having to issue 
two series of policies simultaneously, 
one series based on the 1958 CSO 
Table in certain states and the other 
series based on the 1941 CSO Table 
in other states. In addition, it was 
considered desirable to set the effec- 
tive mandatory date for the new 
table far enough ahead so that life 
insurance companies could schedule 
their changes in premium rates and 
policy forms as conveniently as pos- 
sible. 

As can well be imagined, the 
adoption of a new mortality table 
by the life insurance industry will 
involve a considerable amount of 
work and expense. New reserves 
and non-forfeiture values will have 
to be calculated on the basis of vari- 
ous interest rates for all plans of in- 
surance, issue ages and durations. 

In June 1959 the Society of Ac- 
tuaries appointed a General Com- 
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mittee on Publication of Monetary 
Tables. This committee was as- 
signed the responsibility of resolv- 
ing the various technical problems 
involved in these calculations and 
then preparing forty-four volumes 
of monetary values calculated on the 
basis of the new mortality tables and 
various rates of interest. It is esti- 
mated that these forty-four volumes 
will include over 10,000 pages and 
that these pages will be filled solidly 
with voluminous actuarial tables 
containing about 5,000,000 different 
monetary values. By using high- 
speed IBM electronic computers for 
the various required calculations, 
the committee scheduled the com- 
pletion of the entire job of publish- 
ing these forty-four volumes of mon- 
etary values before the end of 1960. 


Mortality Rates 


A comparison of 1958 CSO Table 
mortality rates with those for the 
1941 CSO Table and the American 
Experience Table illustrates the dra- 
matic reduction in mortality rates 
during the last hundred years. Also, 
when the close proximity in time of 
the two CSO Tables is considered 
in contrast to the 75-year interval 
between the American Experience 
Table and the 1941 CSO Table, the 
recent improvement in mortality 
is seen to be all the more impressive. 


Perhaps the most striking area of 
improvement is the substantial and 
continuing reduction in infant mor- 
tality rates. Although tremendous 
improvements in infant mortality 
had already been made by 1940, still 
further gains were made during the 
period after 1940. 

At other ages under 40, death 
rates under the 1941 CSO Table 
were already at quite low levels. 
Nevertheless, the 1958 CSO Table 
death rates at those ages show still 
further reductions. 

On the other hand, at the older 
ages where death rates are much 
higher, the 1958 CSO Table shows 
considerable improvement over the 
1941 CSO Table. As a matter oi 
fact, the improvements in mortality 
rates between the 1941 CSO and 
1958 CSO Tables at ages 50 through 
80 are substantially greater than the 
corresponding improvements _ be- 
tween the American Experience and 
the 1941 CSO Tables. 
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Let us now consider just what 
practical effects the introduction of 
the 1958 CSO Table will have on the 
life insurance industry. If the re- 
maining jurisdictions that have not 
yet adopted the new mortality legis- 
lation do so within the next few 
years, practically all life insurance 
companies operating in the United 
States will have to decide whether 
they wish to select an optional op- 
erative date prior to January 1, 1966 
or accept the mandatory operative 
date of January 1, 1966. 

The new mortality legislation 
specifies, in effect, that all ordinary 
policies issued by any company on 
or after the operative date applicable 
to it must be issued on the basis of 
the 1958 CSO Table. The new leg- 
islation does not have any effect on 
existing business, i.e., business is- 
sued prior to the operative date ap- 
plicable to the particular company. 
The new legislation is, however, ap- 
plicable to all ordinary policies is- 
sued by the particular company on 
or after its operative date. In other 
words, companies will generally not 
be permitted to adopt the new table 
for only one plan or for only a par- 


ticular block of ordinary business, | 


but will be required to adopt the 
new table for their entire portfolio 
of ordinary business on a particular 
date not later than January 1, 1966. 


Necessary Revisions 


As mentioned earlier, this means 
that within the next five years all 
life insurance companies will have 
to revise all of their ordinary life 
insurance policy forms to reflect the 
new cash surrender values and non- 
forfeiture values produced by the 
new mortality table. They will also 
have to prepare new rate manuals 
with revised premium rates, divi- 
dends, cash surrender values and 
non-forfeiture values for future is- 
sues of all ordinary life insurance 
plans. When companies face a 
major revision of‘ this type, many 
of them will probably take advantage 
of the opportunity to review all as- 
pects of their product. Contem- 
plated changes in product or pre- 
mium rates, which may have been 
deferred until the next general re- 
vision of policy forms or the next 
revision of the rate manual, will 
probably be introduced simultane- 
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ously with the adoption of the new 
mortality table. One of the major 
effects of the introduction of the new 
mortality table may well be the aux- 
iliary revision of many aspects of 
the ordinary life insurance product 
line. 

In view of the significant reduc- 
tion in the level of mortality rates 
from the 1941 CSO Table to the 
1958 CSO Table, it might be as- 
sumed that one of the major effects 
of the introduction of the new mor- 
tality table would be a significant 
reduction in the general level of 
gross premium rates. In actual fact, 
of course, there is no direct connec- 
tion between the adoption of a new 
mortality table and the level of gross 
premium rates. 

As this question is quite signifi- 
cant, I would like to discuss it a 
little more thoroughly. Let us start 
with non-participating gross pre- 
mium rates. When an actuary de- 
termines premium rates for a non- 
par policy, the mortality table he 
uses is not the statutory mortality 
table that is required for the calcu- 


lation of reserves and non-forfeiture 
values, but his best estimate of a 
safe level of future mortality rates 
based on his company’s recent mor- 
tality experience. Similarly, he 
would estimate a safe level of future 
interest and expense rates, add ap- 
propriate margins for profits and 
contingencies, and determine an ap- 
propriate level of gross premium 
rates. Non-par premium rates have 
been revised quite frequently in re- 
cent years and can be considered to 
reflect current estimates of safe 
levels of future experience quite 
closely. 

The adoption of the 1958 CSO 
Table by a company issuing non-par 
business undoubtedly means _ that 
the actuaries of that company will 
re-examine their gross premium 
rate assumptions and will probably 
come up with some changes in pre- 
mium rates. The important point, 
however, is that these changes in 
premium rates will probably reflect 
the net effect of differences between 
their best estimates at the time they 

(Continued on the next page) 
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calculate new premium rates and 
their best estimates at the time they 
last changed premium rates, which 
may have been only a few years ago. 

While mortality and interest rates 
have been improving in recent years, 
expense rates have generally been 
increasing. Changes in non-par 
gross premium rates will generally 
reflect the net effect of recent im- 
provements in mortality and interest 
rates over recent increase in ex- 
pense rates, but will have little 
or no relation to the changes be- 
tween net annual premiums on the 
1941 CSO Table and net annual 
premiums on the 1958 CSO Table. 
As a matter of fact, non-par gross 
premiums for policies currently is- 
sued by some companies are actually 
lower than net annual premiums cal- 
culated on the basis of the 1941 CSO 
Table. 


Participating Rates 


Let us turn now to the question 
of participating gross premium 
rates. Here again, changes in the 
level of gross premium rates should 
have no relation to differences be- 
tween net annual premiums on the 
1941 CSO Table and net annual 
premiums on the 1958 CSO Table. 
An actuary determining premium 
rates for a participating policy would 
generally follow the same procedure 
as that described above for a non- 
par policy, except that he would add 
appropriate margins to his estimates 
of mortality, interest and expense 
rates so that the participating pre- 
mium rates would provide sufficient 
funds for dividends. This, in effect, 
means that any changes in partici- 
pating gross premiums will also re- 
flect the net effect of differences be- 
tween estimates of mortality, in- 
terest and expense rates at the time 
new premium rates are calculated 
and similar estimates made at the 
time of the most recent change in 
premium rates, which may have 
been only a few years ago. 


No Significant Effect 


As a general summary of the effect 
of the adoption of the 1958 CSO 
Table on premium rates and divi- 
dends, it seems reasonable to state 
that the change from the 1941 CSO 
Table to the 1958 CSO Table should 
not by itself have any significant 





effect on the average cost of insur- 
ance to a policyowner over the life 
of his policy. 

The new mortality table legisla- 
tion will require companies to cal- 
culate reserves for all standard ordi- 
nary policies issued on or after the 
operative date applicable to them 
(not later than January 1, 1966) on 
the basis of the 1958 CSO Table. 
Companies will continue to have a 
choice with respect to the interest 
rate assumption (generally not more 
than 34 per cent) that they will use 
for the calculation of reserves. 


Values Different 


In general, 1958 CSO Table re- 
serves and cash surrender values 
will be somewhat lower than 1941 
CSO Table reserves and cash sur- 
render values on life plans and 
slightly higher on endowment plans. 
With respect to non-forfeiture val- 
ues, i.e., amounts of reduced paid-up 
insurance and periods of extended 
term insurance, they will in almost 
all cases be slightly larger on the 
basis of the 1958 CSO Table than 
on the basis of the 1941 CSO Table. 

The one feature of the new mor- 
tality legislation that probably re- 
ceived the most publicity was the 
fact that, for the first time, the stat- 
utes were officially recognizing the 
fact that women generally live 
longer than men. The new Standard 
Non-forfeiture and Valuation Laws 
provide that for any category of or- 
dinary insurance issued on female 
risks, reserves and non-forfeiture 
values may be calculated according 
to an age not more than three years 
younger than actual age of the in- 
sured. 


Female Rates 


The first important point that 
should be noted is that the new laws 
do not include any reference to gross 
premium rates. In other words 
companies are not required to issue 
policies to females at lower rates 
than those used for males. 

The second important point i: 
that companies that do decide t 
use lower premium rates for female 
than for males have a choice as t: 
whether they want to use the sami 
reserves and non-forfeiture value: 
for males and females or whethet 
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they want to use lower reserves and 
non-forfeiture values for females 
than for males. 


The third important point is that 
the new mortality legislation does 
not require the use of an age three 
years younger than the actual age 
‘or females but simply permits the 
ise of an age not more than three 
years younger than the actual age of 
he female insured. 


Considerable Latitude 


It is quite clear that the new mor- 
ality table legislation offers con- 
siderable latitude to the companies 
with regard to the type of program 
they will develop for females when 
they change over to the 1958 CSO 
lable. 

With regard to the likely future 
trend of mortality rates, most au- 
thorities on the subject feel that 
present mortality levels are already 
so low that they offer relatively little 
“fat” still to be trimmed. In any 
event, any future improvements in 
mortality are likely to be on a much 
more modest scale than were those 
of the past. 


Increased Expectancy 


In this connection, it should be 
noted that the life expectancy at 
birth about 2,000 years ago was only 
about 27 years. The corresponding 
figure based on the American Ex- 
perience Table developed about 100 
years ago was still only 41 years. 
The 1941 CSO Table developed 
about 20 years ago produced a life 
expectancy at birth of about 62 
years. The corresponding figure on 
the basis of the new 1958 CSO 
Table is 68 years. It seems fairly 
clear that any future significant im- 
provements will depend to a large 
extent on major “breakthroughs” 
in the control or cure of the two 
main causes of death at the present 
time, i.e., heart disease and cancer. 


A tremendous amount of thought 
ind effort from all segments of our 
industry has gone into the develop- 
nent of the 1958 CSO Table. It 
nay not be an “ideal” mortality 
table for any one particuar company 
because it has been designed to be 
ised by all of the different types of 
companies operating in the United 
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He has your client’s future in hand 


It’s there in his briefcase ...a collection of facts and figures skillfully 
interpreted to assure your client the future he wants. This is the ana- 
lytical study the Connecticut General man brings you on his very first 


visit. 


It contains a complete listing of all your client’s assets and needs. 


Each asset is thoughtfully examined to see how it can be made most 
productive in terms of helping him reach his goals in life. Any sug- 
gestions for change are backed by intensive research. Insurance? Only 
if he honestly believes insurance is needed does the CG man recom- 


mend it. 


All the background work has been done and done well... saving you 
valuable time. This first meeting may prove so profitable to you and 
your client, you’ll come to regard the CG man as a valuable associate. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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States. It will, however, eliminate 
for some years in the future many 
of the problems that developed as 
the 1941 CSO Table became less 
and less representative of current 
mortality experience. In addition, 
the 1958 CSO Table gives the in- 
dustry a much needed “up-to-date” 
mortality standard which will be of 
great value from a public relations 
standpoint. 


In view of the fact that there has 
not yet been any significant public 
agitation about an outmoded 1941 
CSO Table, it is encouraging that 
the life insurance industry has taken 
the initiative in adopting a more 
modern mortality table instead of 
waiting until it was inevitably forced 
to take this step as a result of the 
public’s becoming more concerned 
about this problem. 
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Action Letters—from page 18 


failed, in his opening sentence, to 
bring the reader’s attention to focus 
on an idea, a mental target. This, in 
itself, practically dooms the letter to 
ineffective obscurity. It is likely to 
be set aside for later attention and 
may never be picked up again. But 
that is not all. Not only is this let- 
ter defeated by its beginning, but it 
fails to appeal to the reader’s in- 
terests as the letter proceeds. It is 
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as though the writer were talking 
to himself, and indeed that is just 
what he was doing. At no point did 
he make contact with the reader’s 
mind—the first requirement of an 
effective letter. 

How do you see into your reader’s 
mind to find a point of appeal? You 
can’t, no matter how perceptive you 
are. But there is an area of mutual 
interest for you, and a safe one, if 
your reader is in any degree a pros- 
pect for insurance. It is the sub- 
ject of the coverage you are offering, 
so appeal to him in the most direct 
way possible. A person’s mind is 
amazingly responsive. Once stimu- 
lated by an idea, a chain reaction of 
thought can carry the suggestion 
farther than might be imagined. A 
gentle nudge may be better than 
overstating a purpose, because it 
leaves his mind free to develop the 
idea in terms of his needs. 


Real Benefits 


Having gained the reader’s atten- 
tion, the next step is to develop a 
presentation of real, specific bene- 
fits. Genuine benefits will hold him, 
but abstract statistics will not. 
“Nuts and bolts” are not enough, 
for people do not buy nuts and 
bolts, iron, wood, wool or cotton. 
Neither do they buy a premium rate, 
an attractively printed policy, or a 
company balance sheet. They do 
buy the benefits to be gained from 
these premiums, contracts, and com- 
pany strength. Actually, they buy 
ideas. They buy freedom from 
worry, from possible loss. They buy 
security and certainty for the future. 
They are interested in benefits, sat- 
isfactions, results. Statistics are 
important supporting facts, but are 
not the fabric of persuasion. 

In addition to naming benefits, an 
effective sales letter should have an 
appropriate personal touch. It is 
actually easier to present the bene- 
fits that will appeal to the reader 
than it is to get a feeling of personal 
interest in the letter without over- 
doing it. The tone of a letter to a 
complete stranger must be more re- 
strained than one written to a friend 
or acquaintance. However, a let- 
ter should never have the impersonal 
and mechanical character of a table 
of statistics. The writer’s sense of 
appropriateness must determine his 


approach. One should never forget 
that he is writing to a human being, 
and that people do not react to a 
listing of facts with the precision of 
a mathematical formula. Facts just 
do not add up to the same result in 
the minds of all people. Too many 
unsuspected things get into the pic- 
ture. Every reader’s mind is a com- 
posite of his own background, for 
he is a human, a mind, full of ex- 
periences, preferences, and preju- 
dices. 


Personal Touch 


Personal words, pronouns and 
names, add to the human quality of 
a letter. If such words do not come 
naturally to a writer, he should cul- 
tivate their use. The second person 
pronoun “you” is particularly im- 
portant, but should be used with dis- 
cretion to avoid an effect of talking 
down to the reader. A _ personal 
touch comes mainly from within, 
from the writer’s attitude to his 
reader. It is the quality that can 
make one’s letters distinctive and 
alive, a quality difficult to define, for 
it is characteristically different with 
each writer. 

Having given a letter a good be- 
ginning, with attractive opening 
words, followed by a description of 
benefits with supporting facts, and 
written with an appropriate per- 
sonal touch, the letter now needs a 
proper closing. 

If the purpose of the letter is to 
get an active response, the closing 
should suggest it or just plain ask 
for it. It is true that the recipient 
could resent a blunt request for ac- 
tion following a letter that failed to 
reach his mind with a persuasive 
idea. However, if the letter is 
written with sufficient appeal and 
persuasiveness, he will usually wel- 
come a suggestion that he take ac- 
tion. 


Attractive Suggestions 


Going back, now, to the letter pre- 
sented above, it could have been 
written in a manner to get the 
reader’s interest and reach into his 
mind with idea suggestions too at- 
tractive to be ignored. This assumes, 
of course, that the reader has some 
reason to be interested in the offer, 
and that the benefits offered are 
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genuine. Let us now examine an al- 
ternative letter, as it might have 
been written : 
Dear Mr. Jones: 
You can be protected from any loss 
from damage to your home, with the 
new policy I outlined to you to-day. 
I believe you are now aware of the 
important extra protection this 
policy gives you, as compared with 
more limited fire insurance policies. 
It is as urgent to guard against 
other potential causes of loss as it is 
to dress appropriately for comfort, 
regardless of weather. 
You have doubtless compared the 
premium rate against the premium 
you now pay. The proposed policy 
costs appreciably more, but you will 
be completely protected. Your mind 
will be free from worry, for a loss 
would be merely an inconvenience, 
not a financial loss. Your premium 
pays us to do your worrying. 
Why not give me a phone call and 
get this assurance of safety at 
once, 

* Yours truly, 


Lasting Impression 


A letter to a client creates a last- ° 


ing impression and contributes, con- 
structively or destructively, in the 
development of an agency image. A 
letter that is vague or arbitrary, 
written with a tone of indifference, 
or filled with obscure, overstuffed, 
or unnecessary words, might better 
be left unwritten. 

Let us set ourselves straight on a 
matter that is disturbing to a great 
many people these days. The ques- 
tion of hidden persuaders and un- 
ethical appeals have troubled many 
people in and out of the advertising 
and selling business. We are now 
discussing the subject of persuasive- 
ness, and means of being persuasive 
in business correspondence. It is in- 
excusable to be dishonest or mis- 
leading, but a sound, good and bene- 
ficial idea should be presented with 
clarity and conviction. All cham- 
pions of great ideas in ethics and 
religion have been masters of per- 
suasion, and their contribution has 
weighed heavily on the side of hu- 
man benefits. Every constructive 
and beneficial idea in business and 


*A life insurance proposal may follow a 
similar pattern. 
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everyday life should be presented 
as clearly as possible to everyone 
who may benefit or may be inter- 
ested. It is a great disservice to lose 
a fine idea in the obscurity of ill 
chosen words or awkward phrasing. 
There is a particularly urgent rea- 
son, among others, for clear and per- 
suasive writing in business corre- 
spondence. This reason is the fact 
that most people are poor readers. 
At least 50% of the adult popula- 


tion have difficulty in reading and 
comprehension. 

There is nothing we can do about 
this except to write letters that are 
so interesting, persuasive and clear 
that the reader is helped over this 
obstacle. Since most insurance cli- 
ents are men, it is well to consider 
the further discouraging fact that 
about 85% of the poor readers are 
men, and this includes college gradu- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Action Letters—Continued 


ates. This has nothing to do with 
intelligence. Male readers are bright 
enough. Most of them have just not 
acquired the knack of reading 
quickly and understandingly. A 
letter that is clear, interesting and 
persuasive will get prompt response, 
while the next letter will be put 
aside for “further study.” 

It is apparent, then, that commu- 
nication is a two faced coin. Like 
radio, it requires both sending and 
receiving, telling and understanding. 
Writing the letter is half of the proc- 
ess; reading and understanding is 
the other half. If the reader does 
not “get the idea,” the effort of 
writing is lost. Whose fault is it? 
We may argue the point, but the 
letter still remains a failure if it does 
not reach the reader’s mind. The 
letter must be written to interest the 
client, the reader, not the writer. 
The reader should be offered words, 
phrases, and above all ideas that 
he understands and that interest 
him. He should be given reasons 
that are logical, acceptable and con- 
vincing. The writer should make it 
easy for the reader to agree with 
him. The average insurance agent 
is not skilled in writing. Very often 
he does not realize that, next to his 
selling ability, persuasive writing is 
most essential to his success—the 
ability to convey his ideas in under- 
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standable and, if possible, interesting 
written language. This is a skill a 
business man usually learns after he 
is faced with the necessity of com- 
municating ideas to others. Fortu- 
nately, this is a skill that can be 
learned. A literary writer may re- 
quire a natural talent for expression, 
but a business writer does not have 
this limitation. Practice, with con- 
scious attention to the rules, is sure 
to pay off. 





MAKING EXECUTIVES 


THE ANSWER TO the coming short- 
age of executives is to grow your 
own, the president of Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, John A. Mayer, advised 
the annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 
“We are going to have to get young 
people right out of college and push 
them hard,” Mr. Mayer said. “We'll 
have to make the able and willing 
ones grow. We'll have to scour our 
own companies, find every person 
who has the ability to take responsi- 
bility, and give them all the training 
they can hold. We can’t be fussy 
about whether he’s got a college de- 
gree after his name, or if he comes 
from the right side of the tracks. 
Every talented individual has to be 
pumped up to pressure and kept 
pumped up.” Mr. Mayer said this 
approach is the only answer to 
“stealing each other’s top people,” 
as well as the only answer to busi- 
ness’ expansion needs. 


Training Young People 


Developing young people in an 
active and all-inclusive sense means 
more than job skills, the principles 
of banking, insurance or business, 
and more than facts of technical pro- 
ficiency, he said. It also includes 
training in the emotional situations 
and the philosophical and ethical 
considerations that are an insepa- 
rable part of business. “I mean to 
include the realistic point of view 
that hard work pays off,” he said. 

Young people expect training, 
and they expect a full-sized oppor- 
tunity to learn and grow, he added. 





Research by the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers discloses that 
opportunity to learn and grow—to 
participate in training programs is 
three times as important as salary 
to these young people, and 10 times 
more important than security. Un- 
fortunately, few company presidents 
have a very clear idea of how train- 
ing should be done, Mr. Mayer said. 
“The result has been confusion in 
many management circles, and in 
some instances, complete disgitist 
with the whole subject. We may 
have oversold ourselves on the 
values that can be gained from this 
training. And we may have over- 
sold the trainees on their rate of 
progress ; and in so doing may have 
ruined some good people.” 


New Programs 


In spite of these growing pains, 
alert companies continue to plan 
management development programs, 
and this is shown by a recent study 
of presidents of 100 top companies 
who displayed considerable opti- 
mism about management develop- 
ment. “These companies plan a se- 
lection of candidates from a wider 
academic range. And they will 
bring these candidates not only 
from colleges, but also from within 
their own ranks. There will be 
fewer lectures, fewer classroom type 
activities and more emphasis on 
participation on the job.” 


Restraints Needed 


Dr. McGill questioned whether 
rulings of the Treasury Department 
are sufficient to insure adequate 
funding of pension plans. He said, 
“In the area of pension financing, 
the Treasury is admittedly more in- 
terested in preventing overfunding 
than underfunding.” Discussing the 
need to accredit actuaries in the pen- 
sion field, he said, “It is significant 
that there are at present no legal re- 
straints on the practice of actuarial 
science. In no state must a license 
be obtained to practice as an actu- 
ary, and the Federal and state laws 
and regulations which make refer- 
ences to the services of actuaries in 
connection with pension plans do not 
define the term ‘actuary’ nor pre- 
scribe any qualifications for such a 
practitioner.” 
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EMPLOYMENT TURNOVER 


A NEw usE for statistics of the Social 
Security Administration has been de- 
veloped by Theodore Bakerman of 
Duquesne University, as reported in 
the September issue of the Journal 
of Insurance in an article “OASI 
Statistics,” a program in insurance 
industry employment research. Pro- 
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fessor Bakerman found that between 
6% and 10% of all persons employed 
in the insurance industry at some 
time during a year leave for reasons 
other than transferring to other 
covered employment. These results 
do not seem to vary significantly 
whether the person works for a home 
office or for an agent or broker. In 
the interchange of workers between 


the insurance industries and other 
covered employment, the insurance 
carrier industry comes close to 
“breaking even” while insurance 
agents, brokers, and service indus- 
try is a consistent net loser. Profes- 
sor Bakerman concludes that the em- 
ployment fluctuation in the insurance 
industry is sufficiently high to consti- 
tute strong evidence of inefficiency. 
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ass’n notes 


Actuarial Club of Pacific States: Eu- 
gene H. Neuschwander, group actuary of 
Fireman’s Fund Ins., was elected president, 
Ben J. Helphand (Pacific Mutual Life), 
vice president, and Miss Josephine Beers 
(Occidental of Cal.), secretary. 


Atlantic Alumni Association: Officers are: 
President, Robert L. Snowden (Metropoli- 
tan Life); vice president, Chester Jones 
(Mass. Mutual); secretary-treasurer, 
Robert L. Wilkins (Prudential) and 
Arthur Schmidt (New England Life). 


Institute of Life Insurance: Walter O. 
Menge, president of Lincoln National, was 
elected chairman of the board succeeding 
Clarence J. Myers, president of New York 
Life. Newly-elected staff officers are: Vice 
president in charge of Washington office, 
Robert G. Taylor; secretary, R. Wilfred 
Kelsey; and assistant vice president, 
Robert M. Mory. 

Holgar J. Johnson was re-elected presi- 
dent, Blake T. Newton, Jr., executive vice 
president and Arthur C. Daniels, vice 
president but relinquishing secretaryship 
for new duties to be announced. Others 
elected were: Donald F. Barnes, vice 
president; Margaret E. Gallagher, treas- 
urer; and George G. Hill, assistant treas- 
urer. Richard F. Griffen retired as vice 
president but was named editorial con- 
sultant. 


Life Ins. Agency “‘Aanagement Ass'n: 
Burkett W. Huey has been appointed 
managing director succeeding J. Harry 
Wood, who was elected president of Home 
Life of N. Y. 

Edward J. Sweeney has been advanced 
to associate program director in research 
div. James L. Howard, Jr., has been 
named assistant director of publications. 

Promoted to senior consultants in com- 
pany relations div.: John H. Evans, Jr., J. 





Marvin Foley, Philip N. Lawton, CLU, 
Lendol B. Leach, CLU, and Richard N. 
Sauder. 


Life Insurance Ass'n of America: Wil- 
liam P. Worthington, chairman of board 
of Home Life of N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent wea Deane C. Davis, president 
of National Life of Vt. 


Life Managers’ Ass'n of Greater N. Y.: 
Officers elected: President, Harold A. 
Loewenheim, CLU, (Home Life, N. Y.); 
vice president, E. Lloyd Mallon, CLU, 
(general agent, Mass. Mutual); and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Arnold Siegel (general 
agent, Union Mutual). 

Chairman of standing committees: 
Planning, Charles E. Drimal, CLU; 
membership, Joseph V. Buck; law and 
legislation, Andrew F. Kinbacher, CLU; 
and business practices, John T. Scott, 
CLU. 





policy changes 


Aetna Life has a broadened travel acci- 
dent policy that raises the maximum prin- 
cipal sum from $50,000 to $100,000 and 
makes coverage available to drivers or 
passengers of pleasure cars. 


Beneficial Standard reduced premium 
rates on its life policies on January 1. 
The company has a “quantity discount” 
factor and a 3-year setback in age for 
women. It also has an “all accident” insur- 
ance policy that covers every member of 
the family. 


Canada Life has announced a modified 
dividend scale for the first half of this 
year. Interest on accumulations and with- 
drawable and non-withdrawable settlement 
option funds will be at the rate of 3.60%. 









> Your own general agency 


> Top commissions on personal production 


> Vested renewals 
> Competitive policies. 
> Powerful sales brochures 


> Tops in support from Home Office 
> Growth with a growing company 


Write in strict confidence to: 


BISMARCK, NORTH 


DAKOTA 
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With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE?.. 


JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


PROVIDENT LIFE INSURAN 















= COmrany 


Connecticut Medical Service, Inc., after 
study of the needs of the public for ex- 
tended benefits in prepayment health 


coverage, has developed a proposal for a 
new community contract for submission 
to the physicians of the state. No details 
of the contract have been given pending 
approval by the State insurance commis- 
sioner. 


Country Life has a new health insurance 
gsi to be offered to Illinois residents. 

he company is the largest life insurance 
company in the United States writing only 
in one state. 


General American has a “Ordinary Life 
with Auxiliary Fund” pension program. 
The plan has a number of options. 


Guardian of New York has introduced 
in most states a hospital and surgical ex- 
pense policy providing flexible coverage 
at a range of benefit levels. The contract 
is guaranteed renewable to age 65, when 
it is convertible to a life-time coverage 
plan, without evidence of insurability. 

The company reduced gross premium 
rates on all of the company’s non-cancella- 
ble disability policies, effective January 1, 
for issues after that date. 


Lutheran Brotherhood is now offering 
military aviation insurance protection on 
an unrestricted, worldwide basis. 


Nationwide has overhauled its life insur- 
ance portfolio and has added a number of 
new plans. It is using a quantity discount 
premium schedule and has lower rates for 
women. The company has increased divi- 
dend payments to policyholders, and has 
raised interest rates on supplementary con- 
tracts, advance premium payments, and 
dividend accumulations to 314%. 


Northwestern Mutual has increased its 
dividend scale for 1961. Dividends left on 
deposit with the company will receive 
3.6% interest and policy proceeds left on 
deposit 3.6%. Single premium annuity 
premiums have also been reduced. 


Perpetual National Life Insurance Com- 
pany is issuing three new policies—a paid- 
up at 90, paid-up at 65, and a 20 payment 
life. 


Philadelphia Life has announced changes 
in its Preferred Series Plans and has in- 
troduced a new $25,000 minimum paid-up- 
at 90 policy. 


Resolute Insurance Group has a new 
credit life and disability insurance policy. 
The new policy is said to increase benefits 
with no increase in premiums. 


otinaien National has a completely 
new ordinary life rate book, revised ordi- 
nary policy forms, and “many new plans of 
insurance, substantial reductions in pre- 
miums, and new minimum amounts of in- 
surance.” 


Western and Southern has increased in- 
terest rates to owners of ordinary life 
policies. The rate on dividend deposits 
and settlement option funds is 314%, and 
on advanced premiums 314%. 


Best’s Life News 
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sales 


Business Men's: A record-breaking pro- 
duction of $56,649,608 paid life insurance 
highlighted the month of November with 
total sales of life and health also reaching 
a new high. Paid life exceeded last No- 
vember by more than $1814 million, rep- 
resenting an increase of 49%. The in- 
crease of life insurance in force of $46,- 
479,304 for the month brings total life in 
force figure to $1,948,855,589. 


Confederation Life: With one business 
month to go in 1960 total coverage in 
force was $2,669,236,556, an increase of 
i4% over same period last year, with new 
business up 23%. Group insurance in 
force has entered the “billion dollar” 
circle with a total of $1,044,712,432. 


Cornbelt Life: Life insurance written in 
November was $972,322, an increase of 
133.5% over $416,419 for November, 1959, 
and for 1l-month period was $15,566,579, 
up 224.2%, over $4,801,974 for same period 
of 1959. Total life insurance in force is 
$23,100,844 at end of November, a 115.6% 
gain over $10,714,853 for November, 1959. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Rolled up its best 
November for ordinary sales in history. 
The more than $151 million paid-for was 
16% ahead of November, 1959. 


Government Personnel: Has gone over 
the $200 million mark in insurance in 
force. 


Great-West: Has passed the $5 billion 
mark in total business in force; of the 
total at November 30 ordinary amounted 
to $2,401,507,962 and group $1,733,112,- 
552, the balance was in annuities. 


Homesteaders Life: New business during 
November reflected an increase of 114.4% 
over November a year ago. The gain in 
issued and paid business for first 11 
months now stands at 32.5%. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Showed an in- 
crease of 15.4% in November business 
volume compared with same month last 
year; issued and paid-for business totaled 
$20,662,781, a gain of $2,758,879 over No- 
vember, 1959. Business totaled $220 mil- 
lion in first 11 months, up $15 million 
from similar period in 1959. The 1960 
eleven-month volume equaled last year’s 
twelve-month figure. 


North American Life Ins.: Written life 
volume sales for November totaled $8,- 
236,404 exceeding November, 1959 life 
sales by almost 17%. Written life volume 
sales for first 11 months ($86,011,251) are 
running more than 29% ahead of same 
months last year. Health insurance writ- 
ten premium sales during first 11 months 
experienced an increase of more than 20% 
over same months in 1959. 


Northwestern National: Sales of new life 
in November represented a face value of 
317,846,000, a gain of 7 2% over November 
a year ago. 


"or February, 1961 
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MEAT AMERICAN OF BALLAS 


THE COMPANY 
THAT HAS 
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+LIFE 
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+ GROUP 


+ AUTOMOBILE 
+HOMEOWNERS 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREAT AMERICAN OF DALLAS FIRE & CASUALTY CO. 


GREAT AMERICAN ~Dalas 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE, PRESIDENT 
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Occidental Life (Cal.): Has passed the 
$10 billion mark of life insurance in force 
with approximately $6.1 billion of in- 
dividual insurance and $3.9 billion of 
group insurance. Over-all sales are run- 
ning 9% ahead of last year. In 1959 
total sales were $1.6 billion, an increase of 
15% over 1958. 


Peoples-Home: Written business for No- 
vember showed a rise of 228% over writ- 
ten business for same month in 1959. 


Postal Life Ins.: Set records in both ordi- 
nary and group production during presi- 
dent’s campaign; total amount submitted 
was $13.3 million, of which $8 million was 
ordinary business. 


Security-Conn. Life: Individual policy 
sales increased over 100% during 1960. 


Southland Life: Total new life volume for 
October amounted to $38,393,449, up 8% 
over last year’s campaign and _ largest 
single month in history. Total new acci- 
dent-health premiums produced amounted 
to $104,714, up 22%. 


United of Omaha: Exceeded its 1960 goal 
of $300 million of life applied for on 
December 7. 


Western Life (Minn.): November sales 
brought year-to-date volume of paid busi- 
ness to $104,827,803, the first time more 
than $100 million of insurance had been 

aid-for in one year. Insurance paid-for 
in November amounted to $9,892,183, an 
increase of over $214 million as compared 
to November, 1959, bringing increase for 
1l-month period to $23,468,072 more than 
same period last year. 


HEADS L.I.A.A. 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON, presi- 
dent of Home Life of New York, is 
the new president of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. He 
was chosen at the organization’s 
54th annual meeting. 

Eugene M. Thore, vice-president 
and general counsel of the L.I.A.A., 
said that preoccupation of the new 
Administration and Congress with 
the business recession, the nation’s 
gold loss, and foreign affairs will 
slow down enactment of “New 
Frontier” legislation, but neverthe- 
less the nation is approaching an 
era dominated by new problems 
which will require increasing atten- 
tion. : 

Deane C. Davis, president of the 
National Life of Vermont, said that 
life insurance in all its phases will 
reach new heights for the year 1960. 
He predicted purchases of $73,000,- 
000,000 for United States residents, 
and insurance in force at the end 
of the year as $585,000,000,000. 

Dr. Dan M. McGill, Frederick H. 
Ecker professor of Life Insurance at 
the Wharton School, made several 
proposals for private pension plans 
in order to achieve “a higher degree 
of security.” He said that the pres- 
ent structure of private pension 
plans “does not assure participants 
of the ultimate enjoyment of poten- 
tial benefits.” 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


The Mortgage Bankers hereafter presented are especially equipped to originate sound mort- 
gages and to adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Savings & Loan Associations, Pension Funds and other institutional investors. 

Each firm has been investigated by us. The absence of any firm should not be unfavorabl 
construed as it may be due to a number of reasons including their decision not to be presently listed. 

Our eventual objective is the publication of a separate directory, national in scope, of com- 


etent and reliable 


n it we plan to uniformly and ethicall 


verified information on each Mortgage Banker presented. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to us. 


ALABAMA 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
Best Building, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York City 38, N. Y. 





ARKANSAS 


ortgage Bankers designed as a service to the nation's institutional investors. 
present, after complete and unbiased investigation, full 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 





COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 
co., INC. 
2119—6TH_AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“1.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 


Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE GUARDIAN COMPANY 
309 CENTER STREET 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Offices: Little Rock, Fort Smith & Texarkana 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD, 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CALIFORNIA 





W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE ELKINS CO. 


499 CANON DRIVE AT SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





INVESTOR'S MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 


6435 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: San Diego, San Jose, 
Sacramento, and Stockton 








REAL ESTATE FINANCING, INC. 


185 LEE STREET 
MONTGOMERY |, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





ALLEN MORTGAGE CO. 
7872 IVANHOE AVE. 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
FOR SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











E. S. WATTS & CO. INC. 


130 CLAYTON ST. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 

Mobile, Ala. & Pensacola, Fla. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE SERVICE CO. | 


357 ISTH ST. 
OAKLAND, CALIF, 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





ARIZONA 





APPLEWHITE MORTGAGE 
& INVESTMENT CO. 
1101 NORTH FIRST ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








RIVERSIDE a 


A le 
3950 MARKET STREET 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 


Bankers 


FLORIDA (Continued) 
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CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO I, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





H. L. RUST COMPANY 
100! ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








AMERICAN MORTGAGE CO. 
OF FLORIDA 


309 S. ORANGE AVE. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





GEORGIA 





PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 
SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FICKLING & WALKER, INC. 


240 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Tampa, Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











DENVER, COLORADO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COLORADO ILLINOIS 
pet yen ms _ WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 
1554 BRO DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 


905 16th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CONNECTICUT 





WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DELAWARE 


FLORIDA 





T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 

DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BISBEE-BALDWIN CORPORATION 
341 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








H. F. /PHILIPSBORN & CO. 
SO. LA SALLE ST. 


“CHnCAgO 3, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL & FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








FREDERICK Ww. BERENS, INC, 
1722 L STREET, N. 
WASHINGTON 6, D c. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 
901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








BOGLEY Bo id od & OHT INC. 
WISCONSIN A 
"CHEVY CHASE, aD 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 


Adtiaggon, Va.: Washington, D. C.; Clearwater, 
Eau Gal ilie, Fla.; Upper Darby, Pa. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 
3935 BISCAYNE BLVD. 

MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








A. E. LANDVOIGT, INC. 

815 ISTK STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 


1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








For February, 1961 





REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS - 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INDIANA 


WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 
Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











(Continued on the next page) 
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IOWA MICHIGAN NEBRASKA 
emacs ia amen Aeon WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, [OWA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





234 STATE STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 

FACILITIES 
Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids, yoy Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sdechane! Meshanes Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Topeka, Kansas 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COMMERCIAL, CONVENTIONAL 
FHA & 


KANSAS NEW YORK 
THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. AUER MORTGAGE COMPANY WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
B2NO. MAIN ST, DETROIT, MICH, 47 WEST HURON STREET 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 
SPECIALIZING fad ge a 


MOR 
COMPLETE SERVICING» FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 

Mortgage Financing 

Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
iy? Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 


& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KENTUCKY 





CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


145 MARKET ST. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MOR1 GAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MINNESOTA 





THORPE BROS. INC. 

THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO.., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 





NO 


CONV 
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LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE TOWLE COMPANY 
415 2ND AVE., SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS I, MINN. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Servicing the upper midwest since 1909 








LOUISIANA 





HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NORTH CAROLINA 











DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MARYLAND 


H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MISSOURI 








CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 








W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 
il EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 











N. G. SPEIR, INC. 

128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


OHIO (Continued) 


Bankers 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 





C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
Flip viene CORP. 


WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & co. 


208 Y AVE. 

NORTH CHARLESTON, S$. CAROLINA 
FHA Approved Mortgagee 
Commercial & A’ ‘All Types Residential Loans 

Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCH: 
5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DANGERS enreaees. INC. 


COLUMBUS, “OHIO 


Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mortgages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experience 
BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


TENNESSEE 





FIRST TRUST COMPANY 


709 CHESTNUT STREET 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Johnson City, Tenn. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Assn. Amer. 








eee COMPANY 
319 WEST 5TH ST. 

WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








OHIO 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 


1028 NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE mevnerees CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREE 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


PERCY GALBREATH & SON, INC. 
56 NO. MAIN ST. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








W. LYMAN CASE & CO. 


23 N. FOURTH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL & 
RESIDENTIAL 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 


MURPHREE MORTGAGE CO. 
226 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 

Throughout Middle Tenn. & Northern Ala. 
Branch Office at Huntsville, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


TEXAS 








ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
& VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 
6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











SOUTH CAROLINA 


RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 79! 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 
3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











News 





CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 
201 “es NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Hy wor Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Anderson, —- Columbia, Florence, 
‘an 
Member: Merigeee Eeobes Ass'n Amer. 





D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST 10TH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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TEXAS (Continued) 





Recommended Mortgage 


TEXAS (Continued) 


UTAH 





M. P. CRUM COMPANY 

1404 KIRBY BLDG. 

DALLAS I, TEXAS 
Negotiator of Conventional, FHA & VA 
Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 

pecialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. ©. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 
8 EXCHANGE PLACE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
“Service is our only Product” 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





VIRGINIA 








JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CURTIS E. MARTIN INC. 

120 S. ROYAL ST. 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: 2610 costed Road 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete Servicing Facilities 


Branch Offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

















HOME MORTGAGE CO. OF EL PASO 


BASSETT TOWER BLDG. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


sepenks - " ooo 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 


1101 SUMMIT AVE. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubbock 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi- 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Charlotte & New York City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











AMERICAN GENERAL 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
P. O. BOX 2635 
HOUSTON |, TEXAS 
Conventional, Commercial, FHA & 
VA Mortgages. fort Wantke Management 
Branches: Dallas, Fort Midland, El Paso, 
Amarillo, San Antonio, Lubbock & Beaumont 
Member: Mortgage ‘Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MAGIC Sty MORTGAGE C0. INC. 
HURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES } 
COMPLETE SERVICE FACI!ITIES 


BRANCHES } 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WASHINGTON 





T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansas 
Arizona and California 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
301 WEST COMMERCE ST. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Offices: Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





SEATTLE MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1004 THIRD AVENUE 
SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Bankers 


WEST VIRGINIA 








wae MORTGAGES, INC. 
6 KANAWHA BLYD 
CHARLESTON. WEST VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Parkersburg, West Va. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WISCONSIN 


MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAG 
Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Pau innesota 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

















PENSION PLANS 


Wuat Is THE life insurance business 
doing by way of providing up-to- 
date pension programs for its own 
employees ? 

This often-asked question is an- 
swered by a survey on pension plans 
for life insurance company home of- 
fice employees, prepared by the Life 
Office Management Association. 

The answer, according to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance which has 
analyzed the survey, is that the life 
companies are setting the pattern for 
business and industry by including 
more extensively in their own pen- 
sion planning the latest developments 
in such areas as vesting, widow’s 
benefits, early and late retirement 
and pre-retirement programs. 

More than 100 thousand life insur- 
ance company home office employees 
in the United States are covered 
under pension programs, according 
to the survey which included life 
companies with about 95% of life in- 
surance in force. Many thousands of 
additional employees are in compa- 
nies with pension plans, but have not 
yet been brought under them by rea- 
son of age or length of service. 

A considerable number of the 
companies surveyed were among the 
pioneers in the development of pri- 
vate pension programs, some of them 
having provided retirement plans for 
their employees as far back as the 
carly 1900’s. However, as with busi- 
ness and industry in general, the 
widespread growth has been a prod- 
uct of the past fifteen years with 
most of the smaller companies estab- 
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lishing pension plans since World 
War II. With retirement programs 
available in practically all the com- 
panies surveyed, the emphasis is now 
on improvements and refinements. 


Recent Developments 


More than 80 per cent of the com- 
panies surveyed by the Association 
have vesting, or the guarantee of a 
lifetime interest in their pension pro- 
grams. Gradual vesting after five 
years’ employment is the trend, al- 
though also prevalent is one-step 
vesting after a certain minimum 
length of service and/or a set age. 
Seven years ago, when the last sur- 
vey was made, vesting was most 
common after ten years’ service. 

Widows’ pension benefits, one of 
the more recent refinements in pen- 
sion planning and considered by 
some pension experts to be the even- 
tual replacement for the joint sur- 
vivorship annuity option in most 
plans, is now in effect in more than 
one-fourth of the reporting compa- 
nies. About one-third of the compa- 
nies providing this specific benefit 
added it over the past few years. It 
is especially designed to protect 
widows whose husbands die before 
retirement and to whom the joint 
and survivorship annuity option 
would therefore not apply. The plan 
is, in effect, a separate pension for 
wives of workers but is integrated 
under the employees’ pension pro- 
gram. 


SECURITIES GIFTS 


GIFTS OF SECURITIES valued at $1 
million have been made to several 
institutions by Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore P. Beasley. The gifts included 
$250,000 to the Texas Christian 
University’s Brite College of the 
Bible for Ministerial Scholarships, 
the same amount to the capital funds 
campaign of the Dallas Young Men’s 
Christian Association, another $250,- 
000 to the East Dallas Christian 
Church, and $200,000 to George 
Williams College of Chicago, the 
chief graduate training school for 
Y.M.C.A. executives. Two gifts of 
$25,000 each go to the perpetual en- 
dowment fund of the National City 
Christian Church Corporation and to 
the Religious Heritage of America, 
Inc. Mr. Beasley is president of the 
Republic National Life. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


LIFE IS BECOMING safer for older 
people in the United States, it is re- 
ported by statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

The accident death rate at ages 65 
and over has decreased from 224 per 
100,000 in 1949 to 164 in 1958, or 
more than 25% in less than a decade. 

The lowered accident death toll 
among elderly people reflects prin- 
cipally the reduction in mortality 
from falls, the statisticians point out. 
The death rate from this cause 
among white men aged 65 and over 
averaged 87.1 per 100,000 in 1957- 
58; in 1949 it was 113.6. Among 
white women, the rates for the two 
periods were 112.2 and 171.7 per 
100,000, respectively. 

Despite these reductions, falls ate 
still the leading cause of accidental 
deaths at ages 65 and over. Among 
white males, falls account for nearly 
one third of all fatal injuries at ages 
65-74, for half the total at ages 75- 
84, and for three fourths at ages 85 
and over. 

Motor vehicle accidents rank sec- 
ond as a cause of death in this age 
group. In 1957-58, these accidents 
accounted for 30% of the total acci- 
dent mortality among white men at 
ages 65 and over, and for 15% of the 
total among women. A considerable 
proportion of the older people killed 
in motor vehicle accidents are pedes- 
trians—the proportions being over 
two fifths among men and about one 
third among women. 

Fires and burns rank third as a 
cause of death, while accidental 
drowning, injury by machinery, rail- 
way mishaps, firearms, and poison- 
ings of various kinds also contribute. 

The statisticians conclude that ac- 
cidents among people at ages 65 and 
over are responsible for about 25,000 
deaths a year in the United States. 
Many times that number of elders 
sustain nonfatal injuries of a more 
or less serious nature. Data derived 
from the U. S. National Health Sur- 
vey for the year July 1957—June 
1958 show that about 3,625,000 
people at ages 65 and over suffered 
injuries which involved at least one 
day of restricted activity or medical 
attendance. Thus, one out of every 
four people at these ages sustained a 
fairly serious accident during the 
year. 
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future than in the past. The dan- 
gerous period of “actuarial imma- 
turity” in social security has drawn 
to a close, 

To put this general idea in figures, 
in 1950 the wage taxes collected 
exceeded Social Security disburse- 
ments by about $1.6 billion, which 
was erroneously looked upon as 
money that could be used to finance 
more generous benefits. In 1960, by 
contrast, the wage taxes collected 
came to $11.4 billion which was in- 
sufficient to cover the disbursements 
of $11.7 billion. At long last we are 
in effect on a pay-as-you-go basis 
and under current Congressional 
policy new revenue must be raised if 
benefits are to be increased. More- 
over the tax rates have reached such 
high levels that proposals for tax 
increases are politically unpopular. 
This situation was reflected in Con- 
gressional action this year, when 
Congress refused for the first time 
in any election year since 1950 to 
raise benefit levels. 


In the field of federal taxation we 
will see a shift in emphasis. There 
will be less attention to life insurance 
company income taxation. The 
problems in this area will be mainly 
regulatory. Amendments to clarify 
or perfect the new company tax law 
will be advanced from time to time 
as experience is gained. Broad legis- 
lative action regarding corporate 
taxation will focus, however, on 
other types of institutions, for ex- 
amplé mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies, mutual savings banks and 
cooperatives. 

Nevertheless, we will find plenty 
to keep us busy in the tax field. As 
general revisions of the personal in- 
come and estate tax sections of the 
tax code get underway, we will see 
pressure develop for less favorable 
treatment of personal insurance. The 
Keogh-Smathers self-employed re- 
tirement bill may eventually be 
passed, but with substantial varia- 
tions from its current form. The tax 
treatment of corporate pensions will 
be re-examined. The withholding 
of income taxes by companies on 
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KNIGHTS LIFE salutes its Agency Repre- 
sentatives in the field who in 1960 set new 
personal and Company records for produc- 
tion and insurance in force and prepared 


for expanded opportunities in 1961. 


MODERN LIFE, ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, 
GROUP, ANNUITIES 


KNIGHTS LIFE 
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MEMBER: AMERICAN GENERAL GROUP 
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interest payments to their policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries will be urged. 
In general, as the demands for mor« 
and more revenue intensify, so will 
the efforts to plug loopholes, to cu: 
down on various tax exemptions anc 
to limit the deferment of taxable 
income. 

What federal action may we ex 
pect in the field of regulation ? To me 
it seems reasonable to anticipate 
that our problems in this area_will 
increase. The Chairman of the Sen 
ate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly has stated, although thus 
far only informally, that the insur- 
ance study will be continued next 
year. An investigation of health in- 
surance has been mentioned. Rum- 
blings of a possible life insurance 
investigation have been heard on the 
House side. Other suggestions of 
studies and regulation are almost 
certain to come. 

Ours is a business affected with 
a public interest. Our product in- 
timately touches the lives of almost 
all of our nation’s 182 million peo- 
ple. Our investments are of funda- 
mental importance to the national 
economy. These and other factors 
suggest an increasing interest in the 
regulatory aspects of our business on 
the part of the national government, 
perhaps not so much in connection 
with our dealings with our policy- 
holders as with our investments and 
their relation to the national econ- 
omy. 


Main Objectives 


Finally let’s take a look at Mr. 
Kennedy’s economic views. During 
the campaign he stressed three mai 
objectives—(1) a faster rate of 
economic growth, (2) full employ- 
ment of labor and other resources, 
(3) “reasonable stability” in the 
price level. Few would quarrel with 
these objectives. Our chief concer: 
is whether the first two objective 
will be pushed so hard that pric 
stability cannot be maintained 
Moreover Mr. Kennedy’s use of th: 
term “reasonable stability” in pric: 
levels suggests some support for th: 
objectionable thesis that creeping in- 
flation may be necessary to assur: 
growth and full employment. 

Mr. Kennedy’s views on monc 
tary policy are/ also somewhat dis- 
turbing. He would not reject mone 
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tary stringency as a potential method 
of curbing extravagant booms, but he 
seems to believe that general credit 
control powers should be used to 
push interest rates as low as possible 
without causing runaway inflation. 
Apparently he would supplement 
credit control with “other tools” 
managing our monetary problems. 
What is meant by “other tools”? 
Would the new administration urge 
the use of selective credit controls? 
Would it contemplate that the Fed- 
eral Reserve conduct open market 
operations throughout the entire ma- 
turity range of U. S. Government 
securities? The latter could mean 
that the Federal Reserve at times 
would buy long term government 
bonds to drive up their prices and 
hence depress their yields and inter- 
est rates generally. 


Basic Question 


Also unanswered is the underly- 
ing question of whether Mr. Ken- 
nedy will actually seek to impose his 
economic views on the Federal Re- 
serve authorities. In his published 
statement to the business 
munity he agreed that the day-to- 
day operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board should be removed from 
political pressures. But in the same 
statement it was suggested that the 
Federal Reserve Board should “co- 
operate” with the president in the 
long-range coordination and direc- 
tion of economic policies. Business 
and financial circles have viewed 
the word “cooperate” with consid- 
erable apprehension. 

The foregoing highly condensed 
view of the future, when coupled 
with our past experience, leads to 
the conclusion that we are approach- 
ing a new era which will be domi- 
nated by relatively new problems, 
and which will focus increasing at- 
tention on the relationship of our 
business to a complex of national 
objectives. The numerous issues of 
national and international signifi- 
cance with which this country must 
deal reach deeply into the social and 
economic life of the American peo- 
ple. Not one of them can be ef- 
fectively considered in isolation. 
Many of them grow out of this 
country’s struggle with the Com- 
munist world. More and more it 
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appears that action in the domestic 
field will involve these international 
considerations. 

In the decade that lies ahead our 
nation will be forced to adjust to 
many new conditions, new problems, 
and new responsibilities. The per- 
sonal insurance business will like- 
wise have to accommodate itself to 
new circumstances fraught with 
political implications. I suggest to 
you that we will necessarily be more 
active in the political field than in 
the past. This will require more 
careful planning, better communica- 
tion within the business and more 
time devoted to a better understand- 
ing of developments as they unfold. 
I believe that the minds of many will 
be challenged by constant innova- 
tion. In many companies a senior 
officer will devote almost full time to 
federal developments. 

As in the past the primary job will 
be to protect the rights of policyhold- 
ers, but more and more we will be 
called upon to balance this objective 
with the national interest. As an 
example, only recently we spent a 


BOSTON 9, 
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day with the White House staff dis- 
cussing the need for pre-nuclear at- 
tack planning. It was pointed out 
that if the destruction resulting from 
a nuclear attack should consume 
more than one-third of our economy 
little could be done. Within the 
range of a one-third loss, however, 
survival might depend on planning 
in advance how the undestroyed re- 
mainder of our economy would func- 
tion. Obviously non-fatal attack 
planning designed to cope with a 
problem of this magnitude would 
necessitate imposing in the central 
government unusual powers on a 
stand-by basis. Thus our traditional 
views regarding federal power 
would have to be re-evaluated in 
terms of the national goal of self- 
preservation. 

In meeting the challenges of this 
modern world, our nation must con- 
serve its energies and resources. It 
cannot afford to expend its sub- 
stance on programs to provide serv- 
ices which can be made available 
through private initiative. More and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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S™ was too weak to speak... 
this child of eight. But the 
words were plain to see in her eyes: 
“Can't you make me well 
again, Doctor?” ; 

@ It’s terribly hard... even for 
doctor who sees tragedy enough 
.». to watch a child fade from the 
sunlight of life—a victimofcancer, 

We had succeeded in prolong- 
ing her life by many months— 
thanks to recent advances in the 
treatment of leukemia. 

But that’s not enough! Cancer 
is a disease that ranks today asthe 
Number 1 disease-killer of chil- 
dren, We can... we must... find 
ways to battle it, and win over it, 

) Research, supported by the 
American Cancer Society, is striv- 
ing towards that goal. 


Let's give... boldly, generous- 
ly to the American Cancer Society 
Crusade ... and help eliminate 
this mortal enemy which will take 
the lives of more than 250,000 
Americans this year alone. 

Send your gift to CANCER in 
care of your local post office, 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 








Personal Insurance—Continued 


more the personal insurance busi- 


ness will be required to demonstrate 
the role which it can play in solving 
the problems of our society. This 
will entail more emphasis on re- 
search and statistical studies which 
can be utilized to prove what we can 
do and to challenge unsound pro- 
posals for government intervention, 

As an example of this need, one 
of the claims we often hear in Wash- 
ington is that many of the aged face 
large medical bills which are beyond 
their ability to pay. Now what are 
the available facts? We know that 
the annual medical costs of the av- 
erage individual over age 65 are in 
the neighborhood of $177,00 for all 
of his health care expenditures. We 
also have figures which show that 
about 1 out of 5 of these aged indi- 
viduals have annual medical costs 
in excess of this figure. However, 
we do not know the circumstances of 
that 1 person out of 5 who encoun- 
ters these higher costs—whether he 
is indigent, insured, living alone, re- 
tired, in an institution, etc, This in- 
formation is essential to any objec- 
tive consideration of whether aged 
individuals with these higher-than- 
average medical expenses can or 
cannot pay their medical bills or buy 
health insurance to cover the risk. 
There is a real need to expand fur- 
ther our research efforts to include 
problems arising in the political field 
and to devote more attention to the 
coordination of the research activi- 
ties of the various organizations 
within our business. 


Varying Opinions 


During the era ahead, issues 
which involve honest differences of 
opinion within our business will tend 
to increase in number. Disagree- 
ment will be one of the by-products 
of innovation and national tension, 
We will be challenged on every side 
to take positions on controversial 
questions. And our influence may 
well depend upon our ability to rec- 
oncile our differences and to present 
a united position, not only in oppos- 
ing unsound legislation but in seek- 
ing solutions to new problems. 

If we have learned anything dur- 
ing the past decade, it is the high cost 
of disunity of purpose within the 





business, I need not rely entirely on 
the company income tax legislative 
experience to support this statement. 
Only recently another division oc- 
curred with respect to the interpre- 
tation of our new tax law, Without 
going into detail the divergent view- 
points were separately and vigor- 
ously pressed before the Treasury 
Department. The result of this split 
action was a tentative tax regulation 
extremely unfavorable to both sides ; 
one that also established a bad prec- 
edent in unrelated areas, It was at 
this point that bold and intelligent 
leadership within both groups de- 
cided to unite and pursue the matter 
through industry channels, As a re- 
sult Treasury reversed itself and 
adopted a favorable regulation. 


Consolidated Viewpoint 


One of the greatest contributions 
“ach of us can make to the political 
future of the personal insurance 
business will be to devote greater 
effort and objectivity in consolidat- 
ing viewpoints on controversial is- 
sues. It is difficult enough to succeed 
in Washington with a policy declara- 
tion that has the full support of the 
business. It is almost hopeless to 
pursue one that must be presented 
with an admission that we do not 
agree among ourselves that the posi- 
tion is sound, 

Finally, in the turbulent era ahead 
steadfastness of purpose will be re- 
quired in defending the personal in- 
surance business against big govern- 
ment. We must challenge, with even 
greater vigor, those who contend 
that government can do a better job 
than we can, We must continue to 
emphasize individual responsibility 
and opportunity and the widest pos- 
sible distribution of political and 
economic power. We face a new 
frontier only in the sense that ahead 
of us lie many unknowns to be ex- 
plored—many opportunities to cap- 
ture—many battles to wage. 

As we enter this new age it would 

be well to keep before us the words 
of Abraham Lincoln at the beginning 
of another new age. He said; 
“*** the dogmas of the quiet past 
are inadequate to the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with dif- 
ficulties, and we must arise with the 
occasion, As our cause is new, 80 
must we think and act anew.” 
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He led a fight against a killer... 


Sraanor, that this tiny insect could be such But they did. Young soldiers who believed in him and shared his 
a cruel threat, Bue U, 8. Army doctor dedication gave themselves so willingly into certain torment and 
Walter Reed was sure of it now... sure that —- death that Dr, Reed's heart was full, He touched his 

the mosquito was the carrier of yellow sat: “Gentlemen, I salute youl” 


| fever, just as Carlos Finlay had said, . 
y Y The rest is history, And as the last minutes of the year 1900 were 


Few believed that, of course, Some even tolling out, Walter Reed humbly thanked God that his prayer 
laughed. But they couldn't laugh at the yellow —and the prayers of so many others—had been answered, 
pestilence that had scourged the Western er 
world for two centuries—and that once again had cast over gee — _ ~ =e for Walter Reed. His name 
Havana a pall of grieving for the loved and lost, ; 


Now the two were face to face—this stern-eyed doctor and the 

wisp of a creature who bore the sting of death. How to prove it, that 

was the problem, Walter Reed knew that the only way was the 

hard way—even though it meant using human guinea pigs to 

convict the mosquito once and for dt-even though it was freely LJ Litt INSURANCE COMPANY 
predicted that men would not volunteer for such punishment. soaron, Mansacuuserre 
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Life insurance in force for the protection of BMA policyowners 
and beneficiaries exceeded $2 billion at the close of 

1960, doubling the Company’s life insurance in forse 

in the five years since the end of 1955. 


BMA health insurance protection has kept pace, too, with 
health premium income approximately equal to premium 
income under life insurance policies. 


This progress is made possible by unexcelled service 
to policyowners and by the enthusiastic BMA field force. 
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Aetna Life: Frank I. Michell has been 
advanced to assistant secretary, accident- 
health dept. 

Arthur A. Norton, CLU, has been pro- 
moted to general agent at Long Beach, 
Cal., succeeding S. Rush Coffin, who was 
made a partner at Detroit general agency. 

David S. McComb, who was cashier for 
Actna Life, has been promoted to assistant 
vice president and cashier for Aetna Life 
Affiliated Cos. 


All American Life: John N. Metropulos 
has been appointed resident vice president 
and agency director for Illinois. 


Allstate: Charles L. Kelly has been ap- 
pointed sales supervisor, life-accident- 
sickness, at Salem, Ore., regional office. 


American United: William Calhoon has 
been appointed to newly-created post of 
director of reinsurance services at home 
office for midwest states. 

Ellsworth O. James has been appointed 
agency manager in Davenport, lowa. 


Appalachian National: J. Thomas Smith 
has been appointed acting agency director. 
David W. Hurst, formerly district man- 
ager with Jefferson Standard, has been 
named regional supervisor for western 
Virginia. General agent appointments: 
Nepp Roderick, formerly with Atlantic 
Life, Athens, Tenn.; Robert R. Ullom, 
formerly with Constellation Life, Norfolk, 
Va.; and Arnold B. Croley, formerly with 
Metropolitan Life, Corbin, Ky. 


Atlantic Life: Charles P. Pickett has been 
appointed general agent in Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Bankers Life (lowa): J. T. Rainey has 
been promoted to senior account executive 
in Los Angeles group office territory and 
Henry T. Handschuch advanced to Los 
Angeles group manager. 


Bankers National: R. Donald Quacken- 
bush has been named 2nd vice president- 
group sales, Winfield C. Burley, assistant 
actuary-administration, Walter J. Rogers, 
director of pension services, agency dept., 
Charles A. Curtis, manager of investment 
dept., and Robert S. Marcotte, comptrol- 
ler, treasurer's dept. 

James D. Brady, formerly with Guard- 


ian Life, has been appointed an under- 
writer, 


Benefit Association: V. C. Panarisi, for- 
merly with Associates Life, has been ap- 
pointed regional group supervisor for 
southern Indiana and Ohio. 


Business Men's: Branch managers named: 
Jack Kearney, Miami, Fla.; and R. L. 
McMillon, Abilene, Texas. 


California Life: Has established a branch 
group office in Los Angeles with Theo- 
dore Hahn as district manager. 

LeRoy V. Bertin has been appointed 
general agent for Washington (Seattle). 
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Capital Life (Colo.): John F. Shallen- 
berger has been made vice president and 
director of agencies. 


Conn. General: John. C. McGroder has 
been advanced to assistant manager at 
Cleveland brokerage agency. Promoted to 
senior brokerage consultants: John A. 
Freeman, Memphis brokerage agency; and 
G. Richard Hambrecht, Boston branch 
office. New brokerage consultants are: 
Howard W. Dare, Jr., Baltimore branch; 
Paul E. Grimm, Los Angeles downtown 
brokerage agency; and Donald R. Bernick, 
Buffalo branch. 


Cornbelt Life: Morley H. Ringer has 
been appointed regional vice president in 
charge of life agency development and 
Robert M. Ryker named regional vice 
president and director of life agency 
training. Gary Schroeder has been made 
assistant home office life underwriter. 


Employers’ Group: Thomas F. Nickerson, 
formerly with Allstate, has been appointed 
life manager for Connecticut. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Agency manager 
Jeff J. Fraley has been transferred to Dal- 
las succeeding Lloyd W. Klingman, re- 
tiring; the Grand Rapids organization 
has been split into two agencies with 
James H. Cawood, CLU, as agency man- 
ager at Grand Rapids and Richard Meyer- 
son, CLU, heading up the newly-formed 
Kalamazoo agency. Both were formerly 
district managers under Mr. Fraley. 


Famil Fund: Training supervisors 
named: Walter E. Dodgen, Johnnie B. 
Bailey, James F. Squires, Don B. Mauldin, 
and Dennis Jones. 


Fidelity Interstate: Edward J. Falls, for- 
mer administrative vice president of 
Pacific Fidelity, has been named adminis- 
trative assistant to the president. 


Fidelity Mutual: Donald C. McCune has 
been named general agent in Pittsburgh 
succeeding the late C. B. Metheny. 


Funded Security: Werner L. Scofield has 
been named resident vice president. 


General American: Cash D. Bond, Jr., 
formerly Omaha agency manager for 
New England Life, has been named di- 
rector of agencies in Detroit. Working 
with him will be Leonard W. Maender, 
who will specialize in training. 

W. Richard Condon, formerly under- 
writing secretary for Ohio National, has 
been appointed director of life under- 
writing replacing Douglas Wood, granted 
leave due to illness. Alvin H. Senter has 
been designated manager of selection and 
Joseph A. Borgwald became senior under- 
writer, specializing in individual cases. 
J. Kenneth Wylie, formerly general agent 
for Monarch Life Ins. in St. Louis, has 
been named to new post of director of 
health insuratice sales. 





Ga. International: Hariley K. Kennedy 
has been appointed a special general agent 


in Charleston, W. Va. Named career 
general agents: Hazen S. Bressler, for- 
merly with N. Y. Life, Eugene, Ore.; 
Frank C. Perkins, formerly with Penn 
Mutual, Spokane, Wash.; Denis L. Holz- 
hauser, New Orleans, La.; and Don E. 
Weeks, formerly with Pyramid Life, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 


Girardian Ins.: General agent a, 
ments: Lloyd A. Morrison, Walter V. 
Higginbotham, Richard J. Castic, Arthur 
R. Ball, Robert P. Mainzer, Irving M. 
Campbell, Albert F. Schrader, Jr., Emry 
G. Ellertson, C. Lester Prinster, Raymond 
O. Wenger, Jr., Robert G. Cryer, Hal H. 
Mueller, Peter W. Bauman, Dean Mag- 
wire, Richard T. Kessler, Jack Q. S. Lee 
and David H. Ransom. 

Downeast Associates, headed by John A. 
Roe, has been named as a general agency. 


Great-West: Promotions: Ben Popeski 
to associate actuary, ordinary insurance; 
H. E. Harland to associate actuary, re- 
ports and statistics; Isaac Rosenberg and 
A. M. Sutherland to associate actuary, 
group; and H. A. C. Johnson to assistant 
electronics officer. 

Charles A. Pryer, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager of St. Catharines (Ont.) 
branch to succeed F. §. Brimacombe, 
CLU, transferred to Edmonton, Alberta. 

R. J. Brazill and H. L. Meier have been 
appointed supervisors at Spokane (Wash.) 
and Phoenix (Ariz.) respectively. New 
branch offices have been established at 
Houston (Texas) and Davenport (Iowa) 
under the managership of 
Mann and W. Kenneth 
respectively. 


Woodrow 
Irwin, CLU, 


Guarantee Mutual: George J. Smith has 
been appointed field supervisor. 


Guardian Life: Named 2nd vice presi- 
dents: Herman H. Bijesse, policy benefits; 
Gerald S. Parker, health insurance; T. 
Robert Wilcox, group insurance; and 
Harley H. Kight, also mortgage secretary. 
William J. Burrell has been named secre- 
tary and counsel, group insurance, and 
George H. Paldi promoted to superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

Advanced to official staff: Harold A. 
Clark to manager, pension planning; 
Eleanor deF. Rust to assistant to vice 
president; and Agnes S. Hunt to assistant 
counsel. 

Glenn E. Tiffany, formerly general 
agent for New England Life in Atlanta, 
has been appointed manager of Indian- 
apolis agency. Paul Goodman, CLU, for- 
merly with C. B. Knight Agency of Union 
Central, has been appointed manager of 
New York City agency (Graybar Bldg.); 
associated with him are Richard F. Roth 
as associate manager, Morton Kleiner, 
CLU, as assistant manager, and Samuel 
Robbins, CLU, as brokerage manager. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Hartford Life: William N. Harrison, 
CLU, has been appointed manager of 
San Francisco sales office and Charles H. 
Krise, Jr., named sales manager at Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Michael E. Greene has been made a 
sales representative for this company and 
Hartford Accident at Syracuse, N. Y., to 
develop sales of all forms of accident- 
sickness insurance. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Advancements: Tom 
J. Gorham to assistant vice president- 
personnel; Richard H. Dyer and Richard 
L. Whitehead made company officers with 
titles of assistant manager-methods and 
personnel manager, respectively. 


Homesteaders Life: Harry Beattie, CLU, 
has been appointed field supervisor in 
home office agency dept. Daniel Voecks 
has been named investment analyst. 


Independence Life Ins.: Peter B. Hoyt, 
formerly a district group service man- 
ager for Prudential, has been appointed 


group sales representative at home office. 


Inter-Ocean Ins.: The new Mon-Valley 
district agency office has been opened 
under the manager of Louis A. Rizzuto 
and will handle all forms of accident- 
health, life and hospitalization sold on an 
~ ne protection, weekly premium 
asis. 


Interstate Life & Acc.: J. L. Bass, man- 
ager of Miami #2 district office, has been 
named div. #4 assistant manager (Fla. 
—%s S. C.) with headquarters at home 
office. 


Jefferson National: General agent ap- 
pointments: William Rengering, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; and Wallace Bless, Richmond, 
Va. 


Kansas City Life: Warren J. Hunzicker, 
M. D., has been appointed assistant medi- 
cal director. James M. Mortensen, for- 
merly senior actuary with American Tel. 
& Tel. Co. of N. Y., was elected associate 
actuary. 


Kennesaw Life: Thurman Tolley has 
been named general agent at Rome, Ga. 
Named regional managers: Lloyd Ewing, 
Fitzgerald, and L. E. Butler, Brunswick, 
Ga.;:and L. E. Hobbs, Darlington, S. C. 


Lincoln Liberty: Bill D. Johnson has 
been appointed general agent in Waco, 
(Texas) area. 


Life & Casualty: S. E. Johnson has been 
moved up from staff manager to district 
manager of newly-created Fayetteville 
(N. C.) district. C. A. Smith has been 
promoted from regional sales director- 
southwestern to manager of Waco (Texas) 
district. 


Life of Virginia: J. Robert Nolley, Jr., 
has been appointed assistant director of 
public relations. 

District office manager changes: William 
D. Orander to Charlotte, N. C., succeed- 
ing H. M. Landis, retired; George T. 
Dunn from Aiken, S. C., to Kinston, N. C., 
replacing Mr. Orander; Harry D. Haigler 
to Winston-Salem, N. C., succeeding J. 
Malbert Smith, retired; Thomas S. Mattox 
from Atlanta #2 to Florence, S. C., re- 
placing Mr. Haigler; James M. Gunter, 
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Macon, and Robert A. Simpson, Colum. 
bus, Ga., switch districts. 

N. James Malta has been advanced to 
field training supervisor throughout 
W. Va., Md., Ohio and D. of C. and is 
succeeded as associate manager of Cleve- 
land #1 district office by Julius N. Papp. 


Lincoln National: Earl C. Gehring has 
been 9 gas sole general agent at 
Cleveland succeeding Lloyd H. Feder, 
retiring but remaining with the ageng 
as consultant. Bill R, Ramey has been 
named general agent at Spokane, Wash. 


Lincoln National of N. Y.: Charles J. 
Krasne has been appointed agency man- 
ager of first life insurance agency estab- 
lished by this recently-formed company; 
offices are at 1270 Avenue of Americas, 
New York City. 





Lutheran Mutucl: Paul F. McKee, for- 
merly vice president and director of 
agencies for Fidelity Life Ass’n, has been 
named director of agencies filling vacancy 
left by death of Charles McGee. 


Marsh & McLennan: Has added John 
Rowell, FCAS, to its Chicago staff to aid 
in expanding brokerage services to group, 
accident-health and life insurance clients. 


Mass. Mutual: Charles W. Brierley has 
retired as 2nd vice president in charge 
of the comptroller’s, general accounting 
and general auditing depts. Howard G 
Lundberg, associate comptroller, has been 
named accounting secretary and a senior 
officer of the company; Robert D. Gourlie, 
general auditor, placed in charge of gen’ 
eral auditing dept.; and A. Carlyle Tal- 
madge, comptroller in general auditing 
dept., will head general accounting dept 

E. James Stephens, CLU, director of 
training and advanced underwriting, has 
been named a senior officer of the com: 
pany. Harold C. Blakeman and Norman 
Cox have been advanced to associate 
counsels, law dept. Richard H. Durick 
has been appointed an assistant secretary 
and Thaddeus K. Malysz named manage! 
of benefit dept. 

Paul S. Palmer has been made manage! 
of group administration for group dept 
John K. Powell has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of mortgage loa 
dept. 

Warren Ackerman has been appointed 
manager of Honolulu office. 


Metropolitan Life: Frank A. Weck has 
been appointed an actuary; John A 
Bertrand, Carl H. Huebner and James E 
McGurk advanced to 3rd vice presidents) 
Other official appointments: T. Arnol 
Crowther, Maurice V. Donovan, Eduard 
H. Minor and Donald J. van Keuren 
associate actuaries; Thomas J. Maconkey 
assistant vice president and assistant 
secretary; Kenneth D. Mitchem, assistant 
vice president; William L. Wadleigh, as 
sistant actuary; Drs. Melvin M. Ucel) 
John B. Cromie and Charles H. Gray, as 
sistant medical directors; and William W. 
Doutney, assistant treasurer. 


Michigan Life: Ralph E. Olson was 
elected actuary. 


Monarch Life Ins.: Promoted to gencral 
agency positions: Herbert S$. Watson, E| 
Cajon, Cal.; Marion L. Goodman, Evans: 
ville, Ind.; Merle C. Miles, Fargo, N. D.: 
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Roger M. Cleveland, Louisville, Ky.; 
Douglas §. Jack, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Mutual Benefit Life: Jules M. Meyers, 
CLU, has been appointed general agent in 
Boston. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Charles L. Ghent has 
been appointed director of accident-sick- 
ness sales, a post he formerly held with 
Guardian Life. James V. Conti, formerly 
with Loyal Protective, will be Mr. Ghent’s 
assistant. 

John A. Zeyak, Jr., has been appointed 
manager of Trenton agency replacing 
William H. McClennen, Jjr., resigned. 

Hawaiian district office has been ex- 
panded to a full managing agency with 
Stanley L. Carver as manager. 


Notional Life of Amer.: Karl R. Byers 
has become associated with this company 
as agency vice president. 


National Life Ins.: Austin A. Kanter, 
CLU, has been named general agent of 
new agency in Detroit. His mother, Mrs. 
Rena T. Kanter, will be associated with 
him. They both formerly were with the 
company’s Donald G. Robinson agency in 
Detroit. 

Benjamin C. Harris, wong d Albany 
supervisor for Conn. Mutual has been 
named to succeed John L. Tivney, re- 
signed, as general agent in Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


New England Life: George E. Simpson has 
been promoted to regional group manager 
of newly-created Far-West region and 
will continue as district manager for Los 
Angeles. Robert C. Wagner has been ad- 
vanced to district group insurance man- 
ager in Kansas City succeeding Richard 
N. Hammond, transferred to Boston. 

Charles J. Lamb has been appointed 
agency manager in Detroit. 


North American Life Ins.: Robert E. 
Finley has been appointed agency assist- 
ant, agency dept., and will be responsible 
for all company training course study 
units. 


North Central Life: Leonard T. Heinen 
has been named controller. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Thomas D. Brid- 
gers, formerly with American National, 
has been appointed brokerage manager in 
Norfolk, Va., branch. Assistant broker- 
age managers named: Richard E. Jernigan, 
Memphis, Tenn., branch; and Thomas A. 
George, formerly with Prudential, Miami 
branch. 

Appointed assistant managers: Jack D. 
Anstine, West Los Angeles branch; and 
Paul I. Malakoff, Seattle branch. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Claude L. 
Honeycutt has been named manager at 
High Point, N. C. 


Ohio National: Leonard H. Johnson has 
been appointed regional supervisor for 
group and pension dept. with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, Mo. ' 


Old American: Kenneth L. Hobbs, senior 
consultant in company relations div. of 
Life Ins. Agency Management Ass’n, has 
been appointed agencies operation man- 
ager. 

Martin Baier, formerly advertising 
manager of Tension Envelope Corp., has 
assumed the newly-created position of 
director of product and market research 
nd development. 
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E HAVE TRIPLED our insurance in force in the last 


nine years. We are ranked among the top 10% na- 
tionally — are licensed in 42 states — have offices in most major 
cities. We have a complete line of plans in the areas of Ordinary 
Life, Juvenile, Retirement Income, Health, Mortgage, Group and 
Pension. Oh yes, our sales to date are substantially ahead of last 
year. Do you have any questions?” 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 





Old Republic: D. Joseph O'Donnell has 
been appointed account executive of mid- 
western sales div. 


Pacific Fidelity: Bruce M. Vay has been 
appointed manager of San Diego agency. 
Carroll L. Moser has been named man- 
ager of new agency in Burbank, Cal. 


Pan-American: Richard R. Brin has been 
named manager of group sales and serv- 
ices for Latin America; Norris Fitzmorris 
named assistant director of group adminis- 
tration. 

Edward C. Quackenbush, Sr., formerly 
field supervisor and general agent for 
Postal Life & Cas., has been appointed 
general agent in Kansas City, Kan. Curtis 
D. Manley, formerly a division manager 
for Prudential, has been appointed to 
field supervisor training program. 


Peoples-Home: New brokerage managers: 
Lorenzo H. White, Baltimore; Carl L. 
Swanson, Minneapolis; A. J. Pilet, New 
Orleans; George D. Hitchcock, Jr., Hous- 
ton; and Oscar Hertsgaard, Milwaukee. 


Pilot Life: Robert E. Lee has been ap- 
pointed group supervisor at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

General agents named: P. F. Perfetti, 
formerly with Prudential in Pittsburgh, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; William H. Hinton, 
formerly with General American, in Jack- 
son, Miss.; Robert E. Wilkes, Birmingham, 
Ala.; and Paul B. Martin, Columbia, S$. C. 


Postal Life Ins.: Alex Yaffe, formerly 
with American Bankers as supervising 


general agent, has been appointed first 
general agent in Virginia (Richmond). 


Provident Mutual: A regional group of- 
fice to serve Ill., Ind., Ky. and Mo. has 
been opened at 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago, under the direction of William F. 
Shean as regional group manager. 


Prudential: John R. Ericsson has been 
appointed a senior investment analyst in 
bond dept. 

Wilbur Neustein has been promoted to 
manager of Manhattan agency succeeding 
Thomas W. Melham, CLU, who will be 
associate manager. 


Republic National: W. Moats, formerly 
general agent for Western Life, has been 
appointed superintendent of general 
agencies in the northwest. 


Standard Ins.: John Williams, Jr., has 
been appointed sales promotion assistant 
in the sales promotion-advertising dept. 
of sales div. 

J. Sloan Olin has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for new agency in Reno, 
marking company’s entry into Nevada. 
John D. Laws has been named district 
manager for newly-established office in 
San Diego, Cal. 

William B. Donnelly has been made 
manager of Honolulu agency and Sheldon 
C. Tracy, CLU, becomes manager of new 
Riverside (Cal.) agency. 

Field representatives appointed: Judson 
L. McDonald, Sacramento, Cal.; and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


George J. Bernhardt, Inland Empire 
Agency in Spokane, Wash. 


Standard Security: Samuel J. Fein, ex- 
ecutive director of Double Balance Estate 
Builder Plan of N. Y., announced the 
appointment of Triangle Underwriters, 
Inc., (Benjamin Weinstein, president) of 
161 William St., New York City, and 147 
No. Franklin St., Hempstead, L. I, as 
managing agents for New York metro- 
politan area. 


State Farm: Gilbert Klarr has been pro- 
moted from senior risk appraiser to chief 
risk appraiser (life) at north central office 
in St. Paul, Minn. 


State Mutal Life: Promoted to managers: 
Duane E. Wolfram, Minneapolis; Stanley 
H. Closter, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Richard 
T. Maurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A new group office, covering Wyo., Utah, 
N. M. and Colo., has been opened in Den- 
ver with Richard B. Martley, CLU, as 
manager. 


Sun Life of America: Alan Meagher has 
been promoted to field training supervisor 
at the home office. 


Sun Life of Canada: Promoted: S. M. T. 
Bailey, FSA., to associate actuary; G. M. 
* Bourke to associate treasurer; W. J. Mc- 
Carthy to associate treasurer; and H. T. N. 
Peterson to associate secretary. 

Assistant superintendents of agencies: 
D. S.A. Bell, eastern U. S. div.; W. H. 
Reynolds, western Canadian div.; and K. 
M. Stewart, central Canadian div. H. A. 
Hodges has been named assistant treasurer, 
J. E. R. Lockhart, assistant superintendent 
of mortgages, and J. G. Tyrrell, assistant 
superintendent, group sales and service. 


Surety Life (Utah): Richard G. Horn 
has been appointed vice president and 
actuary. 


Texas Reserve: Roy D. Tofte is secretary 
and actuary. 


Travelers: John D. Parker, Jr., has been 
named a 2nd vice president in group dept. 


Union Mutual; David G. Stanley, formerly 
with Sylvania Electric Products, has been 
appointed director of personnel. 


United of Omaha: Promoted to general 
agents: Ted Rice, Little Rock, and John 
Kemp, Pine Bluff, Ark.; and J. Lynn 
Golden, Jacksonville, Fla. 


United States Life: Davis-Grant Agency, 
Inc.,.has been appointed general agent in 
Detroit; the new agency was formed 
through consolidation of B. F. Davis 
Agency and U. S. Grant Agency last year. 
The life insurance dept. will be under the 
direction of Ulysses Grant. 

Robert J. Immel, formerly with New 
England Life, has been appointed general 
agent in Sherman Oaks, Cal. 


Valley Forge: Charles J. Noth has been 
named regional group manager in New 
York branch office. Fag so brokerage 
supervisors: Carl F. Van Goethem, Pitts- 
burgh; Albert S. Brown, central Pennsyl- 
vania dept.; and Tod Ryan, Charlotte. 


Volunteer State: Angelo Fergerson, CLU, 
was elected assistant vice president and 
superintendent of agencies and William 
A. Grigsby promoted to assistant secretary 
and agency administrator. 


Washington National: General agent ap- 

intments: L. C. Broome, formerly with 
Jnion Central, Atlanta, Ga.; and John O. 
Attaya, formerly with Berkshire Life, 
Boston, Mass. 


Western Life (Minn.): W. H. Watt, 
general agent at Helena, Mont., has joined 
the agency dept. as agency assistant. 








A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester °¢ 
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Massachusetts 


Canadian Home Office: 
Hamilton, Ontario 


CREDIT LIFE 


More THAN HALF a billion dollars 
was paid by the nation’s life in- 
surance companies in the past five 
years to satisfy lenders’ claims on 
the estates of credit life insurance 
policyholders who have died, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reports. 





Last year alone, such payments are 
estimated to exceed $125,000,000, 
representing for the most part 
amounts still due on installment 
purchases or on personal loans. At 
the start of last year, there was $26,- 
700,000,000 in credit and loan value 
insured under 39,400,000 credit life 
policies and group certificates in the 
U. S. This is about two and one- 
half times more than the amount in 
force and nearly double the number 
outstanding five years earlier. It is 
estimated that the amount in force 
may have passed the $30,000,000,- 
000 mark by the end of the year. 


“This $30,000,000,000 represent- 
ing payment guarantees is a major 
stabilizing factor in the nation’s 
$50,000,000,000 consumer debt struc- 
ture,” the Institute said. “It affords 
a measure of financial protection to 
millions of American families who 
budget their payments for countless 
goods and services. Practically all 
of this credit life insurance in force 
has been a development of the years 
since the end of World War II. 
This growth has been spurred on 
by increasing demands on the part 
of both lenders and borrowers.” 


To bring about uniformity and 
adequate protection in the burgeon- 
ing credit life insurance market, the 
Institute reports that the life insur- 
ance business has been working 
closely with the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners to 
have all states legislate a specially 
designed and detailed model law 
enabling state insurance depart- 
ments to carefully regulate credit 
life and credit accident and_ sickness 
insurance issued in connection wit! 
loans and installment financing. ‘To 
date, eighteen states have enacted 
laws patterned substantially aftr 
the recommended credit insurance 
regulating bill. Four other states, 
including New York, have laws, a'- 
though differing from the NAIC 
version, providing for adequaie 
credit insurance regulations. 
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AMERICAN LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Fargo, North Dakota 


New Vice-President 


Gordon H. Heller has been elected vice-president of 
this company primarily to head pension planning, group 
sales, underwriting and programming for tax purposes. 


AMERICAN TRAVELERS Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
MIDWESTERN UNITED Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Control Acquired 


Midwestern United Life of Fort Wayne has pur- 
chased controlling interest in American Travelers Life 
of Indianapolis. No immediate change in the operation 
of the company is contemplated. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life tnevrance Company 


Montclair, New Jersey 


Brundage Chief Executive Officer 
Executive Changes 


John D. Brundage has assumed active direction of 
the company to succeed Ralph R. Lounsbury who has 
retired although continuing as chairman of the board. 

In other executive changes, Charles A. Bell is now 
vice-president and secretary; Albert C. Windolf, vice- 
president and treasurer ; and Robert S. Marcotte, comp- 
troller. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Oakland, California 
Eastern Division 


William H. Fissell, vice-president and agency director, 
has been assigned to supervise all eastern activities of 
the company, from headquarters in Philadelphia. 


CENTRAL STANDARD Indemnity Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
SELECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Name Changed 

This company has changed its name effective De- 
cember 1, 1960. It formerly had written only casualty 
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business, now disposed of, but has qualified to write life 
insurance and will be reactivated as a life company under 
the name, Selective Life Insurance Company. 


CERTIFIED LIFE Assurance Company 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
LIFE INSURANCE Company of Mississippi 


Jackson, Mississippi 


Merger 


Effective December 31, the Life Insurance Company 
of Mississippi was merged into the Certified Life, 
creating a company with more than $1,000,000 in assets. 
Both Companies are controlled subsidiaries of the Cer- 
tified Credit Corporation, Columbus, Ohio, a consumer 
finance and investment firm. The surviving company 
has capital of $250,000 and surplus in excess of $300,000. 
The company is authorized to operate in Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Louisiana and plans to extend its opera- 
tions into other southern and midwestern states. Dan 
Armel, president of the parent company, is chairman of 
the board and Louis F. George, executive vice-president 
of Certified Credit, is in charge of its insurance division 
and is president of the life insurance subsidiary. 


CONTINENTAL Assurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Proposed Stock Dividend 


Directors of the company have proposed a 50% stock 
dividend to be considered by stockholders at the annual 
meeting April 5. A stock dividend of 25% has also been 
proposed for the parent Continental Casualty Company. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Company, Boise, Idaho 


New Home Office Building 


This company has moved into its new quarters in 
the Continental Life Building at 9th and Main Streets in 
downtown Boise. 


EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, New York 


Assets Now $10,000,000,000 


According to the company assets had reached the $10 
billion mark late last year. The $1 billion mark was 
passed during 1928 and $5 billion in 1949. 


FARMERS NEW WORLD Life Insurance 
Company, Mercer Island, Washington 


Stock Dividend 


A 5% stock dividend was paid January 27 to stock- 
holders of record December 30, 1960. With this in- 
crease capital will be in excess of $1,250,000. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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REPORTS ON COMPANIES—Continued 


FIDELITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Medical Director 


Vaughn P. Simmons, M.D., has been appointed medi- 
cal director of the company to succeed Lauritz S. 
Ylvisaker, M.D. who has retired. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


New Vice-President 


Carl W. Solenberger, actuary, has been elected vice- 
president-actuary of this company. 


GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company of 
America, New York, New York 


Changes Address Designation 


Although the home office location has not been 
changed, the legal address of this company is now 201 
Park Avenue South. To more clearly locate the build- 
ing it will be referred to as being on Park Avenue South 
at Seventeenth Street. 


HOME LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New President 


J. Harry Wood, managing director of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association, has been 
elected president of this company, to succeed William 
P. Worthington who becomes chairman of the board 
and will continue as chief executive officer. 


KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
New Vice-President 


Robert Long has been elected vice-president-under- 
writer of this company. 


KNIGHTS LIFE Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


New Vice-President 

Bernard E. Wilson, formerly vice-president and 
agency director of Appalachian National Life, has been 
appointed vice-president and director of ordinary agen- 


cies in the Western Regional Home Office of this com- 
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pany. The Regional Office was moved from Lincoln, 
Nebraska to Houston, Texas, early in January. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


New President 
Executive Changes 


Frank P. Samford has been elevated to chairman of 
the board and Frank P. Samford, Jr. to president. 
Other changes announced are as follows: Ehney A, 
Camp, Jr. from vice-president and treasurer to executive 
vice-president and treasurer; Jack D. McSpadden and 
Charles T. Clayton from vice-presidents to executive 
vice-presidents ; Alvin A. Biggio from vice-president to 
senior vice-president; James A. Livingston, Jr. from 
actuary to vice-president and actuary; Dr. Ralph C. 
Secor from medical director to vice-president and medi- 
cal director; A. Gerow Hodges, L. S. Evins, Jr. and 
Harold H. Hays, from assistant vice-presidents to vice- 
presidents; and Ira L. Burleson, from counsel to secre- 
tary and assistant general counsel. 


LIFE Insurance Company OF THE SOUTH 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


New Company 
Mergers 


Five New Orleans companies have been merged in the 
formation of this company. They are: Guardian Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company ; Louisiana General Life 
Insurance Company; Pioneer Bankers Life Insurance 
Company ; Bankers Protective Life Insurance Company ; 
and Life of the South. L. A. Keppler, formerly presi- 
dent of Guardian National is president; Thomas J. 
Bethune, executive vice-president; John J. Fenerty, 
vice-president and agency director; A. C. Berot, secre- 
tary-treasurer and Kenneth G. Nix, medical director. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Waverly, lowa 
Executive Changes 


E, T. Koopman, vice-president, has been promoted to 
vice-president and secretary replacing J. P. Kroger who 
has retired and Harry H. Hagemann, counsel, has been 
made vice-president and counsel. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New Group Vice-President 


Theodore T, McClintock has been appointed to th: 
newly-created position of vice-president, group and pen 
sions. He had previously been regional vice-president 
reinsurance, American United Life of Indianapolis. 
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OLD AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 

SUNSET LIFE Insurance Company of America 
Olympia, Washington 


Merger Completed 


These companies began operation January 1 on a 
combined basis under the Sunset Life name from the 
Sunset’s recently completed home office building in 
Olympia. Garland Sponburgh, formerly president of 
Old American, is now a vice-president of the company 
which now operates in eleven states. 


OLD REPUBLIC LIFE Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
New Comptroller 


Kerwin T. McClelland has been appointed comptrol- 
ler of this company. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Changes 


Edwin E. Weller, general counsel since 1959, has been 
elected vice-president and general counsel. Roy G. 
Shubert, assistant counsel, has become associate counsel 
and assistant actuary. William B. Forrest has been pro- 
moted to associate actuary. 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


New President 


Louis R. Menagh, Jr., executive vice-president since 
1957, has been elected president of this company suc- 
ceeding Carrol M. Shanks, who retired from the presi- 
dency on January 10. Mr. Menagh, who was born in 
1892, has spent his entire business career of more than 
46 years with the Prudential in many positions, rising 
to the post of vice-president and comptroller in charge 
of accounting operations before becoming one of three 
executive vice-presidents. 

Frederick H. Groel, who has been vice-president 
and secretary, was elected executive vice-president to 
succeed Mr. Menagh, Other newly elected officers are: 
Henry M. Kennedy, second vice-president in charge 
of public relations and advertising, and William D, 
Freeston, secretary. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Three Billion in Force 
Just twenty-four months after reaching $2,000,000,- 


000 of life insurance in force, this company has reached 


(Continued on the next page) 








| COLUMBIA, S.C. | 





DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A | HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 





| OKLA. CITY, OKLA. | 








| JACKSON, MISS. | 














| ALEXANDRIA, LA. | 








lf the answer is YES, then 
PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- 
pany for YOU! 


| NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 








| CHEYENNE, WYO. | 
| BOISE, IDAHO | 








%e EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
%& AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 


x TOP. COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | SAN ANGELO, TEX. | 
AND BONUSES 


%& THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 














| HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





FUR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 





PIONEER AMERICAN 

















For February, 1961 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 





THE FAMOUS 


BLM Swors:. 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 





RECENTLY SERVING 


State Farm Mutual Automobite Insurance 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Farm Bureay Insurance 
All State Insurance 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Business Men's Assurance 
Western and Southern Life insurance 


green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV Nabi 


Five beautiful aireconditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


the $3,000,000,000, a record accomplishment represent- 
ing an average monthly increase of about $41,000,000 
over the two year period. Already the largest company 
in the amount of life insurance in force in Dallas, and 
second in Texas, this new goal will considerably raise 
the company’s in force ranking in the life insurance in- 
dustry. 

Formed late in 1928, the company required nearly 
twenty-eight years to accumulate its first $1,000,000,000 
of insurance in force. Some thirty months later, in Janu- 
ary 1959, it announced the attainment of $2,000,000,000 
in force, a record now surpassed by the current achieve- 
ment. Of the total life insurance currently in force 
approximately 60% comprises group and ordinary busi- 
ness and 40% is reinsurance. 

Recently the company was authorized to write busi- 
ness in Vermont and New Hampshire thus bringing to 
forty-four the number of states in which it operates plus 
Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. The com- 
pany also announced that it is planning expansion into 
additional states. 


SEABOARD Life Insurance Company of 
America, Miami, Florida 


New President 


Samuel Kasman has been elected president and chair- 
man of the board of this company. Joseph A. Mayo is 
now executive vice-president and a board member 
and J. A. Cantor is vice chairman. New board members 
elected were Joseph Pellegrino, Max Brown and Samuel 
Edelstein. 


SECURITY AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 


of Tennessee, Memphis, Tennessee 


New President 
Agency Director 


Marshall P. Scott has been elected president of this 
company. Fred J. Sawyer, Jr., previously associated 
with Acacia Mutual and Franklin Life, has been ap- 
pointed agency director. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
of New York, Binghamton, New York 


Executive Changes 


Robert M. Best, formerly associated with Business 
Men’s Assurance Company, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the agency department. Harland L. 
Knight, formerly agency vice-president, has been pro- 
moted to vice-president in charge of public relations. 
Graham C. Thompson, actuary, has been promoted to 
principal actuary and Kenneth P. Lord, assistant to the 
president since 1957, to vice-president and assistant to 
the president. 
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SHENANDOAH Life Insurance Company 


Roanoke, Virginia 
New President 


G. Frank Clement, executive vice-president, has beea 
elected president of this company to succeed the late 
Paul C. Buford. Martin P. Burks is the new chairman cf 
the board. 


SOUTHLAND Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Purchases Control 


The company has contracted to purchase 95% of the 
outstanding stock of Carolina Life Insurance Company 
for an amount in excess of fifteen million dollars. After 
acquisition is completed Carolina Life operations will 
continue under its present management as a division of 


Southland Life. 


SOUTHWEST AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas 
UNION BANKERS Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Merger 


Stockholders of both these companies have approved 
plan of merger that brings these companies together 
with Union Bankers the surviving company with home 
offices in Dallas. Jewel S. Jones, president of Southwest 
American, and Harold Pickett, vice-president and agency 
director, have both joined the combined firm as execu- 
tive vice-president and treasurer and vice-president and 
director of life agencies, respectively. The company has 
assets of more than $4,000,000, annual premium income 
of more than $4,500,000, and insurance in force of $26,- 
000,000. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company 
of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


New Vice-President 


W. Douglas Bell, formerly managing director of the 
Canadian Health Insurance Association, has been elected 
vice-president of this company and will serve as first 
assistant to senior vice-president and general counsel 


Irving T. F. Ring. 

SURETY LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

New Vice-President and Actuary 


Richard G, Horn has been promoted to vice-president 
and actuary of this company. 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Stock Dividend Proposed 


Directors of this company have asked stockholders to 
approve an increase in the authorized capital from $600,- 
000 to $800,000 so that a 33144% stock dividend can be 
d:stributed at an early date. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD Life Insurance 
Society, Omaha, Nebraska 


Rivers Retires 


Charles A. Hines, Greensboro, North Carolina, a 
director for 25 years, has been elected chairman of the 
board succeeding E. D. Rivers who has retired. Mr. 
Rivers vacancy on the board has been filled by Charles 
Sublett, Los Angeles, the Society’s California state man- 
ager for 17 years. John N. Cochran, formerly vice- 
president and director for membership services, has been 
appointed executive vice-president, replacing Max B. 
Hurt, who resigned and has been named ex-officio vice- 
president. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Company 


This new company that was licensed July 21, 1960 
with $500,000 capital and $1,000,000 surplus began 
business January 1. This new life affiliate of the Zurich- 
American organization is already licensed in Illinois, 
Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and District of Columbia, and additional license 
applications are pending. James Bowling, formerly with 
the American Casualty Company and Valley Forge Life 
Insurance Company, will be administrative officer of the 
company which offers a complete line of individual life 
policies. At the outset, the company will solicit business 
on a brokerage basis through present Zurich-American 
multiple-line producers. 


New Directors 





Bankers National Life (N. J.): F. Sandford Astarita, chair- 
man of the board of the Montclair National Bank and 
rust Company. 

reat Eastern Life (R. |.}: Carleton Shugg, president Gen- 
ral Dynamics Corporation's Electric Boat Division. 
Home Life (N. Y.): J. Harry Wood, president. 

Life of Georgia (Ga.): John M. Bragg, vice-president and 
pctuary. 

Lutheran Mutual Life (lowa): E. T. Koopman, vice-presi- 
Hent and secretary. 

New York Life (N. Y.}: Stanley Marcus, president of 
Neiman-Marcus Company, Dallas-Houston, Texas. 

Penn Mutual (Fa): Walter A. Munns, president of Smith 
K ine & French Laboratories. 


For February, 1961 





Security American Life (Tenn.): Sidney E. Leiwant, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of Life Agency of New 
Jersey, Inc., Newark and Colonel Harold P. Tasker, U. S. 
Army, retired. 





Sales by States 


Alabama and Wyoming led the country in percentage 
increase in ordinary life insurance sales in November, 
according to the Life Agency Management Association 
of Hartford, which has analyzed November sales by 
states. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 3% 
in November, compared with November 1959, while 
Alabama and Wyoming sales gained 41%. In Alaska, 
November sales were up 35% and Colorado sales 
showed a 22% increase in the month. 

For the first eleven months of 1960 with national 
ordinary sales practically unchanged from the year 
before, Hawaii led with an increase of 20%, with 
Nevada in second place, up 16% from the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 8 


23-24 Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Life and Property 


Casualty Affiliates, Statler Hilton, Hartford, Conn. 


MARCH 
National Assn. of Insurance Women, Regional Conf., Ohio, 
La., Calif., Neb. 


Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Agency Manage- 
ment Conf., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


National Assn. of Insurance Women, Regional Conf., Mass., 
N. C., Ala. 


10~12 
13-15 


17-19 


APRIL 


Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Life Insurers Conference, Americana, Bal Harbour, Fla. 
National Assn. of Life Underwriters, Galt Ocean Mile, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Accident and 
Sickness Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Baker Hotel, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

American Assn. of Managing General Agents, Camelback 
Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Combination 
Companies Conf., The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 


13-15 


13-15 
16-20 


17-18 
21-22 
23-26 


26-28 


28 Arkansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
28 Nebraska General Agents and Managers Conference of 


NALU, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 
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SUBSTANDARD 


ALTHOUGH A NEW study shows it 
takes an average of $16.50 to issue 
a substandard policy, compared with 
$9.50 per average policy, it is far 
more important to consider that 
many substandard policies are either 
not placed, or if placed, have a very 
high lapse rate. This was reported 
by Dr. John C. Talbot, medical di- 
rector of Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, to the 69th annual 
meeting of the Association of Life 


behind 
every 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
AGENT 


..is a top-ranking company, 
making him one of the most 
respected men in his home 
town. Full line of policy con- 
tracts, many with life-time 


renewals. 


Over $250,000,000 


in Assets 
Over $1,450,000,000 


Insurance in Force 
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Insurance Medical Directors of 
America, in New York City. 

“The rate of lapse in the first year, 
together with the cases not placed, 
is over 300% higher than for stand- 
ard cases,” Dr. Talbot said. “There 
is no question at all about the im- 
portance of substandard insurance 
today,” he emphasized. “People 
have substandard policies who could 
not otherwise be insured. From the 
agent’s standpoint, it is overwhelm- 
ingly’ better to have something to 
offer an impaired risk, even at an 
extra premium. In no sense am I 
arguing that we should give up sub- 
standard insurance. 

“The costs do have to be kept in 
mind, however, especially in trying 
to assess the value of extra medical 
studies and tests ordered in expec- 
tation of making a precise judgment 
of mortality classification for a par- 
ticular case.” 

Dr. Talbot said his study in- 
cluded more than 1000 cases which 
were issued by Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and which 
were followed to the first policy an- 
niversary. 

Dr. Talbot reported that ratings 
of up to 150% had an average 
cost per policy of $15.10. Ratings of 
175 to 250 percent showed an aver- 
age cost per policy of $18.50. Rat- 
ings of 300% and over showed an 
average policy cost of $19.70. 

“The cost per policy was higher 
than the cost per amount, illustrat- 
ing the surprising fact that the aver- 
age substandard policy was larger- 
than-normal in face amount 
— $12,400 as compared with $9,900. 
As might be expected, the cost went 
up at the higher ratings. The aver- 
age cost for all substandard policies 
was $16.80, about twice as high as 
for substandard cases.” 

When cases-not-taken and _ first- 
year-lapses were combined they 
showed that for ratings of up to 
150%, there was a combined loss of 
business of 40%. For ratings be- 
tween 175 and 250 percent, the loss 
of business was 55%. For ratings of 
300%, there was a loss of business 
of 60%. 

“This is the most important single 
factor in the increased cost of sub- 
standard business,” Dr. Talbot said. 
“The comparable rate for our sub- 
standard issues is only 15%—so this 
is over three times as high.” 


CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 


THE GROWING DEPENDENCE of many 
types of business on mathematics, 
especially those areas of mathematics 
having to do with probability and 
statistics, is emphasized by Dr. Fred- 
erick Mosteller, chairman of the De 
partment of Statistics at Harvard 
University. He holds that there is 
hardly a single “high technology” 
area of industry today which is not 
heavily dependent on mathematics— 
and the availability of trained mathe- 
maticians. 

Dr. Mosteller teaches a coast-to- 
coast television course on Probabil- 
ity and Statistics, broadcast in color 
by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in its “Continental Classroom,” 
which began Monday, Jan. 30. It 
is carried by 171 NBC stations Mon- 
day through Friday from 6:30 to 7 
a.m. local time. The course will run 
through Friday, May 26. 

Some three hundred colleges and 
universities throughout the nation § 
offer credit to students who will i 



















watch the course on TV and satisfy Bm 
locally established examination Iie 
standards. 


“Continental Classroom” was tele- § 
vision’s pioneering effort to help 
repair the critical lag in qualified 
science instruction. It was launched 
in 1958-59 with a _ two-semester 
course in Atomic Age Physics. A 
two-semester course in Contempo- 
rary Mathematics is the offering 
for 1960-61. The first term, devoted 
to Modern Algebra, ended Friday 
Jan. 27. Modern Chemistry, last 


year’s “Continental Classroom” colorf A & 
broadcast course, is being repeatedh® » ¢ 
coast-to-coast this season via tape#—— 
Monday through Friday at 6 a. m. ° 
local time. Quantit 
25 
RESIDENCE SURVEY = 


AMONG OUR AGED population, about] 200 
three-fourths live in families, almost] 300 
one-fourth live alone or in house{ 400 
holds with no relative present, andj, 500 
only a small fraction are in insti Opp 
tions, it is reported by statisticiaas}”‘ 

of the Metropolitan. Also, older per4 Comp 
sons who are not in the labor force 
are more likely to change resider:cqame __ 
than are those still at work. Thesppress 
findings are based on a sample suf}yy ___ 
vey conducted, by the Bureau of the 
Census. 
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WILL IT BE EMPTY? OR FULL? 


(Income Replacement VSA 808) 
What about the lean years? T ae pee 
tinent question is expertly han by 
stressing benefits and need for 

* accident and health insurance 
* old age income 
* insurance for iast expenses 
° joing ale income 
Effective for all age groups. 
A perfect portfolio piece. 


HOW TO MEASURE YOUR 
PARTNER? 

(Partnership Insurance VSA 804) 
This sales producing brochure “How 
Does Your Partner Measure Up?” hits 
your selling problem from both sides 

. Selling both the partner and the 
wife on the need for such insurance. It 
sells partnership insurance in a new 
way. The businessman’s way. Here’s a 
new approach to help solve generally 
difficult sales problems . . . try it. 


TWO BIRTHDAYS A YEAR? 
(Age Change VSA 904) 

An invaluable aid for peometns life 
insurance sales among the “put-off-til- 
tomorrow” group. It convincingly 
points out to the spam the actual 
cash saving he will derive if he pur- 
chases insurance before his next “in- 
surance birthday.” 
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BOOST YOUR SALES 


with VISUAL SALES AIDS 


These two-color, four-page Visual Aids, printed on heavy paper, 
are ideal for gaining your prospect’s full attention while you're 
telling your sales story. You fully occupy his eyes and his ears— 
his thoughts never wander. The Visual Aids don’t compete with 
your presentation—they reinforce it! In a few words, they drama- 
tize your prospect’s need for the coverage you know he should 
have—and make him fully receptive to what you’re offering! 


ORDER THEM AS YOU NEED THEM! 
3 FREE SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


AGENTS find them unrivalled as: 
1. Aids to the interview, completely wrapping-up the prospect's attention. 
2. Reminders, imprinted with your own name and address, to be left 
behind together with work sheets. 
3. Pre-call mailing pieces to stimulate interest and assure a personal 
welcome. 


COMPANIES boost sales by buying them in quantity and: 
1. Distributing them to their agents as selling tools—imprinted with the 
company name—leaving space for the agent's stamp. 
2. Mailing them directly to prospects. x 
3. Binding them into House Organs together with explanati of their 
own special features. 


NO ANNUAL CONTRACT REQUIRED! 
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obituaries 


Malone: Richard C. Malone, C.L.U., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the International Op- 
portunity Life Insurance Company, Den- 
ver, died December 29. Prior to his 
association with International Opportunity 
Mr. Malone was with Franklin Life In- 
surance Company for nine years as general 
agent and district agent where he was a 
member of the “Franklin Life Millionaire 
Club” and “Quality Award Winner” for 
eight years. For six years he was debit 
— with Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, and for nine years was in 
accounting, sales and management with 
B. F. Goodrich Co. & Associates. Mr. 
Malone served as secretary-treasurer of the 
International Opportunity for the past two 
years and was recently elected to the board 
of directors. 


Bays: Burton R. Bays, chairman of the 
board of Olympic National Life Insurance 
Company, Seattle, died December 18 fol- 
lowing a short illness. He was 82. Mr. 
Bays began his career in insurance as an 
examiner in the Nebraska insurance de- 
partment. In 1919, he was one of the 
organizers of Liberty Life Insurance Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, and served as secretary- 
treasurer. Returning to Nebraska in 1923, 
he founded Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Lincoln, which he headed for 
about ten years. 

In 1934, he founded Olympic Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. in Seattle. It was the 
first company to be established under new 
laws permitting the formation of mutual 
life companies in the state. In 1940, the 
firm was reorganized as a stock company 
under the name Olympic National Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Bays served as 
president for ten years, until his election 
as chairman in 1944. In 1946 he organized 
Nebraska National Life Insurance Co. at 
Lincoln, of which he served as president 
until 1953. Mr. Bays was a member of 
A&FM Masons Square Lodge 151, Valpa- 
raiso, Nebraska; Scottish Rite Consistory, 
Topeka, Kansas; Sesostris Temple of the 
Shrine, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Thomson: George Price Thomson, B.A., 
F.S.A., general manager and director of 
the Excelsior Life Insurance Company, 
Toronto, died November 24th at the age 
of 57. Mr. Thomson joined the staff of 
the Excelsior in 1926 as clerk in the 
actuarial department. He became a Fel- 
low of the Actuarial Society of America, 
and in 1937 was appointed assistant actu- 
ary of the company. He became joint actu- 
ary in 1939, assistant general manager in 
1944 and general manager in 1953. In 
October of 1960 he was elected to the 
board of directors. 

A member of the Canadian Association 
of Actuaries, Mr. Thomson had been a 
Canadian Life Officers representative on 
the Joint Committee on Agency Matters 
and had served on other committees of 
the Life Officers Association and on the 
Quality Business Committee of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. He was a member of St. George’s 
United Church, and held membership in 
the Granite Club and the National Club. 
He was an enthusiastic curler and a former 
president of the High Park Club. 


Stough: William E. Stough, chairman of 
the board of Nationwide Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, and a director of 
the other insurance firms in the Nation- 
wide Group, died December 3rd at the 
age of 82. Mr. Stough was also chairman 
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of the Nationwide Development Company 
and Tectum Corporation, both Nation- 
wide affiliates. He had been a director of 
the insurance companies for twenty-one 
years. 


Adam: Herbert Adam, senior vice presi- 
dent-administration, of The Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia, died December 9th at the age of 60. 
After serving as a professor of insurance 
at Temple University Law School for six 
years, Mr. Adam became associated with 
the Penn Mutual in 1914 and ten years 
later was named an officer in the law de- 
partment. In 1934 he was promoted to 
assistant vice president in cha of the 
claims department and in 1939 was placed 
in charge of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment. Mr. Adam had served as president 
of the Philadelphia Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation. He was a member of the In- 
dustrial Development Committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and 
a trustee and chairman of the property 
committee of Lankonau Hospital. He also 
served as a director of Land Title Bank 
and Trust Company and the Philadelphia 
Housing Association. 


Jones: William Edgar Jones, agency vice 
president, life department, of the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
any, Chattanooga, died December 12 fol- 
owing a short illness. He was 50 years 
old. Mr. Jones had been a member of 
the Provident life department since 1931. 
He specialized in life insurance underwrit- 
ing during his early years with the com- 
pany and was serving as chief underwriter 
of Provident’s life department when he 
was named agency assistant in 1944. Mr. 
Jones was named agency manager in 1948 
and in 1955 was advanced to agency vice 
president, life department. He had held 
a number of positions with life insurance 
associations, including election in 1941 as 
president of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters. 


Gregor: James Spencer Gregor, manager 
of the proposals department, group divi- 
sion, Republic National Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, died in December at 
the age of 57. Mr. Gregor’s insurance 
career began in 1928 when he joined the 
Confederation Life Association, Toronto, 
Canada. In 1951 he joined the group sales 
staff of Republic National Life Insurance 
Company and was later appointed regional 
group manager in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. He then joined the home office 
staff of the group division and later was 
named manager of the group proposals 
department. 


Cooperrider: Frank L. Cooperrider, a 
director of the four companies in the 
Nationwide Insurance Group, Columbus, 
died December 2nd at the age of 74. Mr. 
Cooperrider had been a director of the 
insurance companies since 1946, and also 
served on the boards of six associated 
firms. 


Perry: Bertrand J. Perry, retired presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Se died December 31 at the age 
of 86. He joined the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual as a clerk in the actuarial depart- 
ment in 1897. In 1902 he was transferred 
to the premium department and was pro- 
moted to chief clerk and home office 
manager in 1912. In 1915 he was elected 
assistant secretary. In 1926 he was elected 
secretary of the company, and in 1928 he 





became a vice president and director. A 
year later he was named to the finance, 
agency, and claim committees, and in 
January 1936 was elected president. in 
1945 he became chairman of the board 
which post he filled until his retirement 
in 1948. However, he continued to serve 
on the board of directors until 1955. 

Mr. Perry formerly served as a director 
of the Sper Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Co. and of the Institute of Life In- 
surance and as chairman of the invest- 
ment committee of the Springfield 
Hospital. In 1924 he was one of the} 
sponsors of the Life Office Management 

ssociation of which he was later presi- 
dent and a director. In 1942 he received 
the Fellowship Award of the National 
Office Management Association for his 
contribution to the development of mod- 
ern management methods, and in 1952 
he was given a 50-year masonic medal. 
He was also a member of the Newcomen 
Society of North America. 

Mr. Perry was a direct descendant of 
Thomas Dudley, first elected governor of 
Massachusetts, and William Cotton, one 
of the original land grantees of the New 
Hampshire and Maine lands. From these 
two lines came many illustrious New 
England names, including Daniel Web- 
ster. 
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FINANCE PLAN 


THE PRUDENTIAL HAS announced 
that in cooperation with 45 major 
banks in the United States and Can-§: 
ada it has developed a unique plan 
to help finance college educations fork 
students in the eighth to tenth 
grades. The cost of a college educa- 
tion is spread over 8 to 12 years, 
depending mainly on the grade oi 
the child and the state where the plan 
is purchased. The plan provides 
$2,000 to $12,000 for financing col- 
lege education. It covers the first 
two years with endowment payments re Dee 
and the last two years with bankf\utomar: 
loans. Participating banks commitf‘'°“'™* 
themselves, up to seven years in ad- 
vance, to make a series of personal 
loans to parents. 
Academy 
iNew | 
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THE MILLION DOLLAR Round Tablef (Xe § 


office in Chicago is now ready to refl\s! Se 


M.D.R.T. APPLICATIONS 


ceive and process applications {off'/,,\mer 
membership in the 1961 Million Dol New \ 
lar Round Table. All applicants rq (Merge 


urged to use the new Volume Sie | i 
Record form to record separately ‘of Nuc" 
each company their 1960 busincs@™¢rican 
claimed for credit, and forward i merican 
with certifying letters to the ho:ng 
offices. The address of the M.D.R.T{ (m 
is 36 South Wabash Avenue, Cif Twinn 
cago 3, Ill. 
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Carolina Coseeat Life, Charlotte 
(New Title 6s pba ta seageNels ae 
Carolina Life, Columbia 
(To Sell Stock) Aug. 98 
(Buys Stock ) aes pee, SMS PE * 126 
(Contract to Purchase yp ate Ny 
Cedar Springs Life, Grand Prair 
(Reins, by Consolidated General) Oct. 115 
— es Cotumbus 


( ddres 
Central Life, Chariotte 

(Name Change) ...........ceeeee- Nov. 126 
Central Standard Life, Chicago 

(ew. President)... icucscdecccvcs Dee. 111 

(Name Changed) ...........s.eee- Feb. 115 
~~ States Life, Houston 


erged with Mid-Continent) ....Nov. 126 

celtic Life, Shreveport 

SSS ae re Feb. 115 
Citadel y New York 

( ns Operations) ............. July 115 
Citizens Republic, San Antonio 

CERUID LMMGGY cide c ied cease cece Dee. 112 

(New President) ............60.-- Dee. 112 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 

(Mer; with Oglethorpe Life) ..Nov. 126 


The Colonial Life, East Orange 
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(Review Denied) ................- Aug. 97 
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(New Building) ................. Feb. 115 
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Financial Reserve Life, vor 

(Reinsured by Beacon Life) .....Nov. 125 
First Natl. Life, Phoenix 
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4 LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


All-Steel Equipment Co., Ine., Aurora, Tl. 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. Y. 
American General Life, Houston, Texas 
Americana Hotel, Loew’s Hotels, Inc., New York, 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich 


: Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers, Falls, Mass, 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. ¢ 


‘o., St. Paul, Minn, 
Briscoe & Associates, J, Huell, Chicago, Ill. Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Brown Paper Co., L. L., Adams, Mass. Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. 


National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
Cadillac Associates, Inc., Chicago, Ill. oF Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Il. North American Life, Chicago, Tl. 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. North American Reassurance, New York, N. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 


Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. hye Revere Life, Worcester, Maas. ........cccccecsceteecscecs 
DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, Tl. Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas ‘City, Mo. 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 
Equitable Life, New York, N. Y. 


Life & Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Lineoln Liberty Life Lincoln, Neb. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. 
Farrington Electronics, Inc., Farrington He‘ghts, Mass. Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. x Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, ‘New York, N. Y. Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y 
First Boston Corp., New see N, Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Til. Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kan. 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. ( Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. F Sheridan Co., L, J., Chicago, Il. 

Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. 

Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. 4 State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gov't. Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Te Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas { 


Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Tl. 


Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. ........--..esee0. Back Cov 
Haight, Davis ‘ Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chicago, Il. 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. United Fidelity Life, Dailas, Texas 


United Services Life, Washington, D. C 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N 
Kunis, Maxwell A., New York, N. Y. Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is ao mork 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its column 
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